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A Short Introduction to Egyptian Amulets 



A n amulet, talisman or charm is a per¬ 
sonal ornament which, because of its 
shape, the material from which it is 
made, or even just its colour, is believed to 
endow its wearer by magical means with 
certain powers or capabilities. At the very least 
it should afford some kind of magical protec¬ 
tion, a concept confirmed by the fact that three 
of the four Egyptian words translated as 
'amulet', namely mht (meket), nht (nchet) and 
sj (sa) come primarily from verbs meaning 'to 
guard’ or 'to protect*. The fourth, wdj (wedja), 
has the same sound as the word meaning ‘well- 
being’. For the ancient Egy ptians amulets and 
jewellery incorporating amuletic forms were an 
essential adornment, especially as part of the 
funerary equipment for the dead, but also in 
the costume of the living. Moreover, many of 
the amulets and pieces of amuletic jewellery 
worn in life for their magical properties could 
be taken to the tomb for use in the life after 
death. Funerary amulets, however, and pre¬ 
scribed funerary jewellery which was purely 
amuletic in function, were made expressly for 
setting on the wrapped mummy on the day of 
burial to provide aid and protection on the 
fraught journey to the Other World and case in 
the Afterlife. 

Ancient Egy ptian texts give information on 
the appearance and uses of amulets. In particu¬ 
lar, certain funerary amulets arc the subject of 
i* chapters in t he Hook of the Dead , a repertoire of 
nearly 200 spells or chapters written on 
papyrus and illustrated with vignettes which 
were intended to help the dead pass through 
the perils of the Underworld and reach heaven. 
Indeed, Books of the Dead themselves qualify 


for the term funerary amulet since a copy was 
placed in the burial chamber either on the 
mummy itself, inside the coffin or within a 
special compartment in a Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris 
figure or in the plinth on which it stood In 
funerary papyri the amulets in question are 
illustrated in the accompanying vignette, the 
material from which they arc to be made is 
specified and the spell to be recited over them, 
together w ith the desired result, forms the rel¬ 
evant chapter. 

Although Book of the Dead papy ri do not 
predate the New Kingdom, many of their 
spells arc first found in the Middle Kingdom 
Cojfnt Texts which were themselves largely 
based on the so-called Pyramid Texts inscribed 
inside Old Kingdom py ramids from the reign 
of Wenis onwards (r. 2350 11c). Some of the 
spells for prescribed amulets which occur in 
these earlier texts were not incorporated into 
the Book of the Dead , but examples of the 
amulets in question have themselves survived. 
Such is the case for that in the form of a 
lion’s forepart prescribed by Cojfnt Text 83: 
examples of First Intermediate Period date arc >b 
known. 

A few of the spells in the Coffin Texts and the 
Book oj the Dead were to be recited not over an 
actual amuletic form but over a representation 
drawn on the bandages which wrapped the 
mummy, thus rendering the bandaging itself 
amuletic. It was sometimes the practice, too, in 
magico-medical texts of the New Kingdom and 
later that the spell should be recited over vari¬ 
ous amuletic images painted or drawn on linen 
which was then set on the relevant part of 
the sufferer’s body Indeed, occasionally it was 
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required that the drawing be made directly on 
to the patient's hand and subsequently licked 
off so that the potency of the image and the 
words pass into his body together. Most often, 
though, remedies involved the recitation of a 
spell over an actual amulet. 

A w ell-know n list of amulets is depicted on 
the thickness of a doorway in the complex of 
l rooms dedicated to Osiris on the roof of the 
Ptolemaic temple of the goddess llathor at 
Dendcra. Far more informative, however, is 
the detailed contemporary list of amulets on 
the verso of a funerary papyrus, know n as the 
MacGregor Papyrus, in which each is rep¬ 
resented pictoriallv and named. Another 
source is a select group of amulets depicted on 
a wooden tablet of New Kingdom date in 
Berlin; of particular use is the listing of the 


l The Dernier* amulet* l*sl, a relief rcpccscntJluKi as it appear* 
today of 104 amulets to he set within the wrappings of the 
mummy, depicted on the thickness of a door* at in the western 
Osiris complex on the roof of the temple of Hathor at Dendera 
Ptolemaic. 

materials from which they arc made. Some¬ 
times, too. Late Dynastic funerary papyri end 
with a depiction of dozens of amulets pos- 2 
itioned in such a way that they can only reflect 
how they would have been placed on the 
mummy. 

Undoubtedly the positioning of an amulet 
on the body must originally have had a special 
significance; certainly the location of the pre¬ 
scribed funerary amulets w as alw ays laid dow n. 
However, when mummies were first unwrap¬ 
ped, such information was not always recorded 
carefully or was even ignored. Now, though. 
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i 'Hr- U>i sheet of a hieratic funcrarv pjp>rus of Men with a 
schema!k: plan of the position of amulets on a contemptirar> 
mumrm Ptolemaic 


l he X-raying of wrapped bodies and re-exami¬ 
nation of evidence are providing more and 
more details. Although the majority of mum¬ 
mies examined in this way date to the last mil¬ 
lennium tit. and in particular to the last few 
centuries lie, it has been possible to determine 
that from the New Kingdom until the Pto¬ 
lemaic Period the positioning of amulets on the 
body docs appear to follow a certain pattern 
and it was only after this time that they came to 
be scattered almost randomly . 

Some rare examples of original stringing 
have survived which suggest that, in the First 
Intermediate Period at least, amulets were well 
spread out over a length of intricately twisted 
and knotted thread made from flax fibre. The 
tradition continued into the Roman Period, 
when some bodies wore over the chest a palm- 
fibre frame twisted around with flax thread to 
hold well-spaced-out amulets in rows. I tow- 
cvcr, in the case of many Egy ptian amulets, 
threading holes or suspension loops were not 
necessary since funerary examples intended 
purely for the tomb could be laid on the 
mummy or within its w rappings. 

The first recognisable amulets occur as early 
as the predy nastic Hadarian Period, which pre¬ 
dates the beginning of the First Dynasty in 
3100 lit. by more than a thousand years. All of 
them were found in burials, yet it is evident 
that their magical properties were primarily 
intended to provide aid in life; it was only sub¬ 
sequently that they were taken to the grave. 
Although very limited in form and material, 
these earliest amulets give a good indication of 
the dangerous forces which the early Egyptians 
felt were present in their world and needed to 
be harnessed by magical means. In some in¬ 
stances, too, they mark the first appearance of 
types which were to continue in use through¬ 
out dy nastic history. Hobbled hippopotamus is 
shapes, sometimes just the heads alone, suggest 
that, as in historic times, the river horse was 
considered a creature of unpredictable moods, 
most of them malevolent. An amulet in its 
form, especially an incapacitated one, was 
presumably intended to act apotropaically, 
rendering harmless this most dangerous animal 
bv means of its own tethered representation 
and thereby affording protection to its wearer. 

Another equally early representational 
amulet appears to have the shape of an ante- 
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J PreJtnutfK amulrti. 

a) rnr Ivon archaic-farm falcon with characteristic (Ifcucatioti 
strung with Cu«nu and Xmln shells \.k|ji!.i 2; front 
Mnstagcdda b) Harrow Shell tethered hippopotamus. one of 
the earliest Kg>ptun .mullets known, strung with shell beads 
It. 2 cm; Dailirian. from cl-Kodan 

lope's or gazelle's head. In historic times, in 
one context at least, this creature was con¬ 
sidered an embodiment of evil. Consequently 
an amulet in its shape might have been in¬ 
tended to avert ill-will or malevolence. How¬ 
ever, at such an early date perhaps it was only 
hoped that by a kind of sympathetic magic its 
wearer might be given the animal's fleetness of 
fool or at least rendered a great hunter of this 
desert creature. Other early amulets in the 
shape of an animal's head, such as that of a 
7111 panther or lioness, a dog and a bull, may also 
have incorporated the idea of protection by 
aversion. Yet they too might Just as well have 
been felt capable of endowing their wearer with 
the ferocity of the big cat, the fleetness or 
slyness of the w ild dog and the savage strength 
and virility of the bull. A definitive interpreta¬ 
tion of an amulet’s function in any period is 
often difficult; in the prelitcrate Predynastic 
Period only speculation is possible. 

Other recognisable amulets of predynastic 
date are the couchant jackal and the archaic- 
<1 form crouched falcon, which in historic times 
would represent respectively the gods Anubis 
and llorus, both with protective capabilities. 
But how are early fly and hedgehog amulets to 
be interpreted? A final category of predynastic 
amulet is formed by natural objects such as 
birds’ claws and shells of various types in¬ 
cluding the cowrie which, in particular, was to 


retain its amulctic significance until the end of 
pharaonic history. In dynastic times all such 
forms would come to be imitated in materials 
such as precious metal and semi-precious 
stones. 

By the end of this early period, stone pen¬ 
dants were a fairly common adornment. 
Usually they are little more than smoothed 
pebbles, presumably chosen for their 
colouring, but occasionally it is clear that they 
have been shaped and it is tempting to see a 
resemblance to amulctic forms. In one instance 
at least, long flat scutiform pendants may imi¬ 
tate a palette-shaped amulet with the knob 
at the top representing a sty lised animal or 
bird-head, just as in contemporary full-sized 
palettes on which eve-paint ingredients were 
ground down. 

Surprisingly little has survived of amulets 
and amulctic jewellery from the Early Dynastic 
Period, but what there is shows a great advance 
in the quality of workmanship and the range of 
materials employed. In particular, to the early 
repertoire of glazed steatite and composition, 
ivory, shell and stones, some of them semi¬ 
precious, was added gold, perhaps the most 
characteristic of all Egy ptian materials. A fine 
illustration of all these points is one of the four 
bracelets which miraculously survived on a 
wrapped arm found in the tomb of the First 
Dynasty pharaoh Djer at Abydos. It is com¬ 
posed of twenty-seven alternating gold and 
turquoise amulctic beads, each in the form of a 
serekh , a rectangular plaque decorated with m 
characteristic palace fayadc panelling and 
surmounted by a falcon (in this case the 
crouched archaic type) which usually con¬ 
tained that element of the royal titulary termed 
the I lorus name, thus associating the king with 
and placing him under the protection of the 
ancient falcon-form sky god. Of similar date 
are three hollow gold amulets found in a 
woman’s burial at Nag cd-Dcir. One comprises 
a foil elaterid beetle, its top surface incised Sc 
and inlaid with the emblems of the goddess 
Ncith, and would presumably have placed its 
owner under the goddess’s protection. The 
second, an oryx with a Girdle Tie of the god¬ 
dess Isis (til) about its neck, and the third, a 
bull lacking horns and wearing a /faf-amulet, 
fetish of the goddess I lathor, were also prob¬ 
ably protective. 
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Precious metal amuletic jewellery is also 
found, although rarely, in the succeeding Old 
Kingdom. A necklace discovered around the 
neck of a woman buried at Giza is composed of 
fifty hollow gold elatcrid beetles, emblem of 
Ncith, and again would have placed the owner 
under the goddess's protection. However, 
most contemporary amulets are of less precious 
materials, the most common being glazed com¬ 
position, and are often so crudely formed as to 
be barely identifiable. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that many early Egyptian amulets occur in 
what can only be called a debased form w hen 
they first appear. 

Most of the new amuletic types w hich make 
their appearance during the later Old Kingdom 
represent animate objects. The frog, always 
connected w ith fertility, was probably worn by 
a woman, as must have been the amulet in the 
shape of the upright female hippopotamus, 
which would come to represent the goddess 

.» Thoeris, protectress of women in childbirth. 

4 i. An amulet shaped like a duckling perhaps 
acted as a substitute food offering, but was this 
also the function of those in fish shape? Cow s’ 
heads with gracefully shaped horns rep¬ 
resented the goddess Haihor, and the vulture 


was perhaps the manifestation of the goddess 
Nekhbet, patroness of Upper Egypt. A lion 
symbolised ferocity and regenerative powers; 
the double lion represented the region where 4,,*.7. 
the sun rose. Hut w hat w as the function of an 
amuletic grasshopper or locust and a hare? An h 
amulet shaped like a turtle, a creature of dark- 4a. 67 s 
ness, took the form of the very entity its wearer 
wished to avoid and thus acted apotropaically. 

Such was probably also the purpose of care¬ 
fully shaped scorpions rather than that they 4i 
were emblems of Serqet, even if she came to be 
a protective goddess. Crocodile amulets too 4d 
were most likely used aversively rather than as 
animal manifestations of the god Sobk. For the 
first time amulets occur in the form of a human 
with an animal head: a jackal-headed deity is 
presumably Anubis. A kneeling man holding 
palm ribs can only be I leh, 'god of millions’. 4c 
The earliest amulet shaped like an ankh 
today often erroneously called 'the key of life’ 
dates to thcOld Kingdom. Now too the wedjal- 4. 
eye makes its first appearance. Representing 
the left moon-eye of the falcon-form sky god 
Horus, it was one of the most powerful of all 
protective amulets. New also is the ^/-pillar, 
though at first barely recognisable, one of the 




^ l.jrly arnultlit /arms of OU Kingdom 
W First IntcrmrJutr Prnad dull mm. 

Iijt TORioirt j) Olivine turtle 
it. iJem. b) Olivine tty. c) Cornelian 
double liom’ foreparts joined d) Ivory 
crocodile, c) Bone I Irh, M. i .8cm. 

OPinl limestone falcon, a) Ivory 
couclunl dog or lion h) Ivory duckling: 
i) Ivory irrd/oi-tyc j) Ivory TtUfio 
l) Ivory scorpion 1.14cm I) Ivory bee. 
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5 Etiffy amutftu forms. 
h’wm nil*, |j»rr to kic.mi 
j) \lin\ emblem in wood: a 
door boll or two fatsil 
shells ok, from Abydos 

b) ( jirnduM lion’s forepart, 
up. c) Black steatite beetle 
up d) Cornelian lioness' 
head in the round, up. 

c) Bone dog's head ok. 

0 None ‘killed* man 

It. 1.7cm, ok- |t I Cornelian 
stylised grasshopper or 
locust, ns. to HP. 
h)(cornelian ‘hatted’ man 
up. i) Ivory scarab, one of 
the earliest known. <*, 
from Abyilov. i)(!ornehan 
(ttrJmm edutf shell UK. 


most important prescribed funerary amulets 
w hich gave stability to the mummy’s backbone. 
Just as early is the first appearance in an in¬ 
credibly stylised form of the best known of all 
types of Egyptian amulet, that in the shape of 
'i thcscarabordungbeetlc. Considered symbolic 
of new life, regeneration and resurrection, it 
would come to be provided with even greater 
magical potency by the hieroglyphs and scenes 
added to its Hat underside. 

Throughout this early period a considerable 
number of human-form amulets were pro¬ 
duced, generally of very crude manufacture. 
Most appear to be male, a few female and fewer 
still children, the last so identified purely 
because they hold a linger to the mouth, the 
standard way of representing children during 
the Dynastic Period. However, further 
categorisation can only be arbitrary: some sug- 
gestions have included ‘crouched’, ‘hatted’, 
>r 'bearded', ‘plain’, ‘walking’ and ‘kilted’, 
though the last named can also be seen as ithy- 
phallic, depending on the viewpoint. 

Hut it was essentially during the succeeding 
first Intermediate Period that amulets buried 
with the dead (and sometimes worn by the 
living) increased greatly in numbers and 
expanded yet more their range of forms. 
Especially characteristic of the period arc those 
hii 1. shaped like parts of the body, which not only 
74 endowed their owners with their particular 


bodily functions, but could also even act as 
physical replacements should those parts be 
damaged Now too amulets in the form of royal 
regalia appear, cvidcnccoft he democrat isat ion *5. 
offunerary beliefs which wereonceexclusively «t> a 
royal. 

The Middle Kingdom saw a further increase 
in the repertoire of amuletic forms, although 
some, such as the precious-metal oyster-shell, -t w 
cy linder amulet and knot clasp and the hard- 42 . m 
stone crouched proto -Ba or female sphinx, are *xh c 
virtually exclusive to the period. Particularly 
characteristic arc amuletic cloisonne-work 
motto clasps from contemporary royal burials 
in which good-luck w ishes or protective state¬ 
ments arc spelled out in hierogly phs made of 
inlaid gold. At this time the scarab also attained 
its fully recognisable form, often being worn 
on a cord purely as an amulet, its potency 
rendered exen greater by an amuletic design 
carved on its underside. The greatest number 
of all, however, bore instead the title and name 
of their owners, sometimes too the name of the 
pharaoh they served; and, set for the first time 
as a linger-ring bezel, the scarab served as a 45j. j 
seal. Until the introduction of the solid-metal 
signet ring in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
scarab was pre-eminent as a seal, at one and the 
same time functional because of its inscription 
and amuletic because of its shape. 

Before the New Kingdom amuletsofdeities, 
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6 Muluflt Jnttn. 

1) Knur ti£urr\ u uh cjl IkjiIs. two weiring feathers, sundinji 
«ilh their hacU against a square column Turquoicc-Mm 
glared eumpusition. it. 4 acm tu% pouibl) truni Undue 
b) Turquoise-blue Itla/cd-cum|wmt«m tinger-ring. the shank 
ending in a lily of Upper Egypt at one end and the papyrus of 
lamer Egypt at the other The head is surmounted by two 
falcons each standing on a prostrate hound prisoner Rantesside 
e) Four lies figures in plumes, in pale green glared composition, 
stand bade to back to form a square. 1 r. d)Two standing 
faletmc, each in tall plumes, representing two forms of Vlonthu 
Pale green glared composition, tip. 

whether human, animal-headed or in sacred 
animal form, are conspicuously few and ai first 
the repertoire is narrow. The minor deities 
m Thocris, goddess of childbirth, her leonine 
J7c helper Bes and dwarfish pataikos are most 
popular. Only a few of the major deities such as 
the falcon-form sun god, Isis suckling Horus 
and Hathor as cow arc found. However, from 
the end of the New Kingdom until the end of 
dynastic history, such figures are the most 
numerous and diverse in range. All the great 
gods and goddesses, as well as some of their less 
well-known divine colleagues, appear as 
amulets. Thus among lion-headed figures are 
ri. |9j,c found not only Sekhmet, Bastet and Wadjyt 
but Pakhet and Mchvt and the fierce god May- 
rib hes. Certain deities arc characteristic of a par- 
50.51 iicul.tr period. Groups of the Four Sons of 
Horus, protectors of the mummified internal 
organs, do not appear before the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period because of a change in embal¬ 
ming practices. It was in the same period that 
20 cat-form amulets representing the goddess 
Bastet and elaborate amulctic counterpoises 
to surmounted by an aegis were most popular. 


Plaques with a high raised relief triad of Isis, 
Nephthys and Horus-the-Child do not occur 
before the Saile Period This w as also the time t«a 
when funerary amulets increased significantly a ” crb 
in number. In some instances this was because 
forms such as the headrest amulet, which 
before had been placed only in royal burials « 
were now available to the non-royal dead. In 
addition, in line with the archaising trends of 
the period, some types of amulet which had not 
been used for fifteen centuries were revived. 

One such example was the double-lion amulet, m 
Moreover, new forms were invented, like the 
two-fingers amulet, which it was felt perhaps 73 c,Mh 
ought to have existed earlier. 

When W.M.F. Petrie published his seminal 
work Amulets in 1914, he divided the 275 types 
know n to him into five great classes for w hich 
he coined the terms homopoeic, dvnatic, 
ktcmatic, phylactic and thcophoric. 

By homopoeic Petrie meant amulets of 
similars: that is, those in the form of a living 
creature or part of a living creature which by 
assimilation would endow its wearer with the 
creature’s characteristic powers or capabilities. 

I lis dvnatic category is closely connected, 
except in this class the amulets arc in the shape 
of generally inanimate objects invested with 
particular powers whose use could be trans¬ 
ferred to their wearers. Petrie termed ktematic 
(from the Greek word for property) amulets 
which represented on the one hand the posses¬ 
sions of the living, such as clothing and per¬ 
sonal accoutrements which were taken to the 
tomb for use in the Afterlife, and on the other 
hand funerary goods such as equipment for the 
mummy or food offerings which were con¬ 
nected purely with the burial and funerary 
cult. Should the actual objects be stolen, de¬ 
stroyed or, in the ease of the food offerings, not 
presented, the amuletic representations of 
them would magically act as substitutes. If 
proof were needed of the difficulties inherent 
in attempting to classify amulets into even as 
few as five broad categories, it can be provided 
easily here. Amulets in the shape of human 
bodily parts could substitute for those 
members or organs should the mummy lie 
damaged. However, the chief function of such 
amulets is, of course, to be found under the 
heading of homopoeic. 

The fourth class of phylactic (protective) 
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amulets comprises those which can be animate 
or inanimate in form. But it is Petrie’s final 
category of theophoric (or, better still, 
theomorphic) amulets - that is, those in the 
shape of deities or their animal manifestations 
which is the most contentious although the 
easiest to identify. Most theomorphic amulets 
would be worn to place their wearer under the 
protection or patronage of the deity depicted 
and are thus phylactic. The remainder are 
surely homopocic in function since their 
wearer would hope to assimilate the person of 
the deity represented and thus gain access to 
the deity’s particular powers or characteristics. 

In addition to these difficulties Petrie’s work 
was published before most of the site excav¬ 
ation reports w hich were to be the sources for 
a great number of well-dated and closely 
identified examples of amulets. Those of Mat- 
mar, Mostagedda, Qaw and Badari have 
proved indispensible. Of course, Tutank- 
hamun’s treasures and the royal burials at 
Tanis were unknown to him. Yet Petrie’s 
general system of classification remains usable 
and so the layout of this publication follows it, 
if only in broad outline. His illustrations of 
the positions of amulets on twenty-four I.aite 


Period mummies also remain of great value. It 
must always be remembered, moreover, that 
although virtually every Egyptian collection, 
whatever its size, can claim to contain amulets, 
often in considerable numbers, until very re¬ 
cently only a handful of ‘star’ or typical 
examples were published. It is only now that 
attempts are being made to produce and pub¬ 
lish in a systematic manner comprehensive 
catalogues of small antiquities, including every 
amulet however unlovely or damaged. Only in 
this way can comparative studies be carried out 
to reveal whether known amulets are correctly 
dated or even representative in form or mater¬ 
ial. On this basis, of course, the present publi¬ 
cation cannot pretend to be comprehensive. Its 
main source is the amuletic collection in the 
Department of Egyptian Antiquities of the 
British Museum used in conjunction with W. 
M. F. Petrie, Amulets (London, 1914), G. A. 
Rcisner, Amulets (CG), I/II (Cairo, 1907/ 
1958), C. Muller-Winkler, Die Agyptischen 
Objekt-Amulelte (Freiburg, 1987) and B. 
Schlick-Nolic and V. V. Droste zu Hulshoff, 
Liebieghaus-Frank/ort urn Main, Agyptische 
Bildmerke /. Skarabuen , Imulette und Sehmuck 
(Melsungen, 1990). 


7 Dcftncnttr farm of arnuUh 
l ; rwn u rr toiw.in 
ajGrcv -green glj/cd-composi- 
twin kneeling Shu with upraised 
arms. ip. b) Pale turquoise-blue 
gia/ed-citfii pout ion aukk ip. c) 
Pale preen glazed- composition 
double \c. I P. d) Pale 

turquotsc-bluc glazcd-comp*ra¬ 
tion vrJjji- c>c. vi 1 1 cm, 1 P. 
c) Gres-green glazed- 
compusitiun walking 
ibis-headed THoth. i#. 0 

Grc> -green glazed-composition 
walking Anubtv i p. g) Bright 
turquoise- blue glazed- 
composition ape- headed Itips, 
flat backed with stitching holes 
ii 6.1 cm. 25th Dynast) or later 
h) Dark blue glass hi. t.-n 
1) Bright blue glass J/cJ 
Ptidernaic. 
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Amulets of Gods, Goddesses and 
Sacred Animals 



T he large number of amulets in the 
shape of deities, whether completely 
human, with animal head or in sacred 
animal manifestation, comprises the category 
which Petrie termed theophoric but which is 
preferably allied theomorphic from the Greek 
meaning ‘in divine form’. However, in spite of 
the popular conception that there were 1,001 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon, amulets were 
made in the likeness of only a small proportion 
of them. Of these some are instantly recognis¬ 
able, others (best of all) arc inscribed w ith the 
name of the deity in question, but a disappoin¬ 
ting number, usually animal-headed, are diffi¬ 
cult to identify. The problem is that the 
Egyptians believed most of their gods were able 
to manifest themselves in animal form, but 
there were so many deities that there were not 
enough types of animal to suffice. Thus any 
one species might represent a number of 
;ih. mk different gods. Monthu, Khonsu,Qcbhscnucf 
m. r, and Sokaris, the different forms ofthe sun god, 
•to.*, the three chief Horuscs and their variants 
might all be represented by an amulet of a man 
w ith a falcon’s head. Sekhmet, Tefnut, Mchyt, 
!•*», to. Pakhct and Bastet, even Wadjyt, might all 
Ka.h appear as an amulet of a lion-headed woman. 
Most of these figurines were made from 
green- or bluc-glazcd composition with some 
glass and semi-precious stones; less common 
are metal examples, both bronze and precious. 
In the case of bronze figurines it is sometimes 
difficult to be certain whether the object 
should be classified as an amulet. In the Late 
Period it was the practice to place a mummified 
sacred animal (if tiny enough), or part of it, in a 
bronze reliquary surmounted by a bronze rep¬ 


resentation of the creature in question. A 
number of these reliquaries are not only small 
and light enough to have been worn as a pen¬ 
dant amulet, but they actually have suspension 
loops. On the other hand, some w ith loops are 
far too bulky and heavy to have been worn. 
Similarly, some metal figurines of deities, 
although small enough, have suspension loops 
so placed (for example, only behind the ankles) 
that they would have been impossible to wear 
in a sensible fashion. All such figures and reli¬ 
quaries must rather have been set up as a focus 
for veneration. Two-dimensional images of de- 

8 Titty, nif*rMy i ka/ttJpyurn njdetnn 
a) Deep Kg>ptian-bluc lion-headed wdiking goddess. wearing j 
urocus and holding a papvrot sceptre. The hicl-pillar names 
liiMct It. 4-3 cm. bte nr to Sane b) Scaled lion-headed 
goddess in red |aspcr 11 >. c) Squatting i j Icon-beaded figure, 
perhaps the funcrar> god .Solans l^ipKU/ult us. 
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itics were also shaped from glazed composition 
and glass, (often polychrome), in an open- 
hacked mould or were merely incised on a 
plaque. 

Many thcomorphic amulets would have 
been worn purely to place their wearer, 
w hether dead or alive, under the protection of a 
particular deity; these arc dealt with in Chapter 
3. The remainder are cither homopocic in 
function, since the wearer would hope to 
assimilate the person of the deity represented 
and thus gain access to their particular powers 
or characteristics, or they were worn to show 
patronage by or devotion to the deity. Thus a 
man born in Gebclein might choose to wear an 
amulet in the form of the local god Sobk, or a 
priest of Khnum one of the ram-headed deity. 
Obviously the dividing line is extremely tenu¬ 
ous. This category is subdivided into human 
gods and goddesses and animal-headed or 
animal-form deities. 

Male Human-Form Deities 

Most completely human deities were very 
ancient, often originally worshipped as an in¬ 
animate object such as a fossil or tree, like Min 
or Nut. When the Egyptians anthropomor- 
phised their gods, it was these primordial 



0 Wtmaturt sJtnnri 

a) liron/c shrine dccnraicd with seated deities (Maat. Khnum. 
khonsu, Thoth and Kc-I lurakhc \) Its inscription nanu% Ling 
Tuihmnrvn in. The underside, insenbed 'the estate of Armin’, 
can function as a stamp-seal The bron/c vilicl-cast sealed figure 
of Amcn-Rc was inside the shrmc n. of shrine 10.7 cm. iKth 
Dynast), r- 14500* b) Openwork green glazed steatite shrine 
with two*leafed door, decorated at the hack with a winged 
scarab and at the sides with a seated solar Ixm-hcaded goddess. 
The smaller shrine w ithin contains an a<jn of a solar 
liun-hcidcd goddess. II. 4.K cm. t ir. 

deities who were distinguished by not being 
animal-headed, although they did usually have 
an animal form in which they could appear. 
Amen-Rc, however, the Theban god of 
empire, although usually depicted completely 
human, was not one of these very ancient de¬ 
ities. Originally, as Amun, he was the male 
element of one of the four couples worshipped 
at I lermopolis (Ashmuncin) his female con¬ 
sort was Amunet who by the Middle King¬ 
dom had established himself at Thebes. When 
the local princes reunited Egypt, Amun 
became important. When Theban princes 
drove out the I lyksos and founded the 
Eighteenth Dy nasty nearly five hundred years 
later, Amun became pre-eminent; united with 
the sun god to give him universal appeal, 
Amcn-Re became king of the gods. 

\ visual clue to Amcn-Re’s false antiquity. 
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however, is (hat as an amulet, wearing long 
beard and short kilt, he walks; primordial male 
deities like Min or Ptah have bound legs. His 
characteristic headgear is a low round crow n 
surmounted by the sun-disc of Re and two tall 
leathers, perhaps a pictorial reference to his 
name: Imn means ‘hidden’ and hence ‘the 
w ind', and only ruffled feathers could indicate 
his unseen presence. Amulets of Amen-Rc, 
sometimes depicting him in profile squatting, 
ts but always with characteristic low crown and 
feathers, do not predate the Third Intermedi¬ 
ate Period. Moreover, apart from being very 
rare they are usually of precious metal or very 
well-modelled glazed composition, which 
suggests that they were worn in life to show his 
patronage of those in his service. For his animal 
manifestation sec nuns (page 30). 

For I leh sec /></<;<• Ay. 

Some New Kingdom burials contained llat- 
backcd amulets in cornelian, red jasper and 
iik.a glass depicting a kilted squatting figure in 
profile with finger to the lips and wearing 
M» the broad-tressed side-lock of the period. 
In identically postured glazed-composition 
examples found at el Amarna the figure wears a 
crown. This suggests a link on the one hand 
w ilh amulets like the solid-gold squatting pen¬ 
dant of Tutankhamun crow ned and carry ing a 
crook and flail, and on the other w ith a Ramcss- 
ide inlaid gold pendant of a figure w ith side- 


lock squatting on a lotus, both sy mbolic of the 
new ly bom or infant sun. By the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period, however, the only comparable 
amulets, made in the round from glazed com¬ 
position or bronze, portray a naked figure 
wearing a side-lock with triple atef -crown or h*. f 
newts wig-cover or else wearing only a side- 
lock, sometimes with linger to the mouth, 
sometimes carry inga crook, either squattingor 10th 
in the curious half-standing, half-sitting pos¬ 
ture unique to Horus-the-Child (in Greek, 10 
Harpocratcs). Henceforth, throughout the 
latte Period, all amulets of this type represent 
only I Iorus-thc-Child, the infant son of Isis 
and Osiris, for whose protection his mother 
wove potent spells w hich would be accessible 
to the amulet’s wearer (sec also page 49). 

As architect of the Step Pyramid of the 
Third Dynasty pharaoh Djoser at Saqqara, 
Imhotep was soon revered as a w isc man, but iia 

10 Hona-thf-ChU, From 1 in toKir.in a) llorus-thc-Quld 
made in hlacl steatite. wearing! a tide loci and standing «n a 
crocodile. Its tail is held in the right hand. I j*. b) In pale 
turquoise-blue glazed compoaitiun, wearing a side kick and 
standing with linger to the lips n 7.4cm, tip. c) Flat-haded, in 
red glazed composition, squatting with linger to the lips lie 
wears a lilt and Vnuma-atsle side trees. 11. a.8cm, 18th 
Dynasty d) In blue-green glazed composition, flal-haclcd and 
squatting with linger to the lips, wearing a side loci. \k c) Pale 
green glazed composition, squatting, wearing nemn with a side 
iocl and holding a crool Saitc 01 lurus-thc-i hild squatting 
and wearing a triple a/<7-crown with side loci, in turquoise-blue 
glazed composition to*. 
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by the Suite Period he had been deified (and 
was considered the son of Ptah), one of only a 
handful of historical non-royal Egy ptians to 
enjoy such an honour. In the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty and later, amulets were made in 
glazed composition, lapis lazuli and bronze de¬ 
picting him seated in long kilt and skull-cap 
with a papyrus open on his lap, exactly as he 
was represented in large votive bronzes of the 
period. Since Imhotep w as also connected w ith 
healing, an amulet in his form might have been 
worn to give some kind of medical aid or pro¬ 
tection. 

Small bronze and silver amulets in the round 
ia,.uu of Inhcrt (Greek Onuris), an ancient w arrior 
god of the Abydos area, occasionally occur in 
I.ate Period burials. Characteristically, he 
wears a long kilt, a beard and a short wig 
surmounted by two tall plumes and his right 
arm is raised above his shoulder to hurl a lance 
w hich is rarely depicted; his left hand holds to 
his stomach a dangling cord. His name, w hich 
means 'Returner of the Distant One’, refers to 
how he brought back the wandering lioness- 
form Eye of the Sun. 

Only small I.ate Period glazed-composition 
amulets in the round, one firmly dated to the 
11,1 Twenty-sixth Dy nasty , represent khonsu in 
human form, khonsu was the Theban moon 
god w ho was considered the child of Amcn-Re 
and Mut. I le appears as a mummiform figure 
with only his hands emerging to gTasp various 
emblems of power; he wears a beard, uracus 
and side-lock and a moon with crescent on his 
head. A variant adult version usually identified 


11 Humnn-furm Jntuf 

i) Imhotep, seated with a papyrus roll open on the lap Pale 
turquoise-blue glued compost!urn Saitc. b) liron/c »olul-caM 
ithvptullk Min in double plumcy with a iLatl over tin- right 
hand. up. c) Pale green gU/nl-compoutton Ptah. wrapped like a 
mumim. wearing a skull cap and archaic beard and earning a 
combined JjrJ and jimii. 11. b.qcm, i n d) Pale green 
ub/cd-composition Khun.su wrapped like a mumvm, carrying 
svmbols of power and wearing the full and crescent moon, 
uracus and cklc-loek it. 3.7011, Saitc. cl (irc>-green 
ul.iycd-com posit nut kneeling Shu supp«Mrting a sun disc Saitc 


as Iah, w hich means ’moon’, occurs as a bronze iii 
amulet depicting a standing bearded man 
carry ing a tall staff, who w ears a long tripartite 
wig and a moon with crescent surmounted by 
an atef -crown w ith a further disc above it. Late 
Period plaques depicting khonsu with his 
divine parents show a falcon-hcadcd man. See 
also falcon-form deities (page 30). 

Of all the Egyptian gods represented in com¬ 
pletely human form the one most instantly 
recognisable is Min or Amcn-ka-mutcf. As lib 
god of virility and procreative powers he is 
always depicted as ithyphallic, wrapped like a 
mummy with one hand raising a flail over his 
right shoulder and wearing two tall feathers on 
a low round crown. Amulets in this form occur 
unusually early: one in gold was found in a 
Twelfth Dynasty burial at Abydos. However, 
they are a particular feature of the Late Period, 
made of bronze or glazed composition in the 
round and presumably worn by men in order to 
assimilate the god’s virile powers. 
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■ 2 SM-taU metal anlhrafatJ faJi 

a) Brume muon-god lah wearing full and crescent moon* frum 
which emerge* an ibi* head, all surmounted by an mef-cr own 
if. b) Bronze Inhen in a lung lull, short wig and four plume* in 
a square. with upraised arm and a rope or weapon held ekne to 
hi* body. if. e) Silver Ncfcriuni w ilh an open lotus, and plume* 
on hi* head II. la 6cm, nr. d)Silver (Kin* carrying a crool and 
flail, wearing the «rr/-crown. nr to I r. 

13 (Iraufa 0) Jenin 

a) Ivory modelled ihree-dimemnmal falcon-headed I loru* 
standing beside hi* father Osiris, on a plinth w ilh hack-pillar. HP 
or later, h) Pale green gla/ed-cumposition modelled mad of 
Memphis: lion-headed Sekhmet w earing disc, Piah on a saepped 
dais and \cfcrium. live hack of the supporting plaque asks for life 
from the three deities it a.a cm, Saitc c) Bronze solid-easi 
tavkal-hraded walking Amibis, holding upright before him his 
father, Osiris. 1 r. d) tircen-hlue glazed-composition Ncfcrrum 
wearing charactcrisiic lotus and plumes seated beside his mother, 
Imn-hraded Sckhinci who wears a uracos The luck-pillar has 
good luck emblems ui c) Bright turquoise-blue glazed- 
cumposit ion plaque w ith three high modclkd relief figures of the 
Theban triad: lalcon-hcaded klvonsu, Amen-Re and Mur in 
Douhlc Crown, holding hands The hack name* Amen-Re, land 
of the Two I jnds. Ruler of the Ciods. 11.4.6cm, U), 


Ncfertum, who wears on his head a lotus 12c 
surmounted by two tall plumes, came to be 
linked with Ptah and Sekhmet to form the Ith.il 
divine family of the Memphite area. In the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty small glazed-composi¬ 
tion plaques have the three in high relief on one 
side and their names, totally unnecessarily, on 
the other. But his origins were ancient: in one 
creation legend it was a sweet-smelling blue 
lotus which first appeared on the w aters of pri¬ 
mordial chaos. Only w hen its petals opened 
was the sun god revealed. Amulets of Ncfer¬ 
tum in a short kilt in the round, both walking 
and seated, made from glazed composition, 
bronze, silver and later glass, first occur in the 
early Third Intermediate Period. An unusual 
Late Dynastic type in well-modelled glazed 
composition depicts the god standing on the 



back of a couchant or walking lion, his animal 
manifestation. Sometimes a couchant lion on 
ii«i its own wears the god’s distinctive headgear. 

Far Osiris see page 47. 

lie,.!**, Amulets of Ptah, the ancient creator god of 
1 fie Memphis, patron of craftsmen, depict a dis¬ 
tinctive mummiform figure, wearing a skull¬ 
cap and straight heard, with only his hands 
emerging to grasp a »vtr-sceptre or mulliplc 
sceptrc to his body. They are, however, sur¬ 
prisingly rare. Apart from a few- in bronze and 
glazed composition and a couple in cast gold 
and foil over a core, all of Late Dynastic date, 
the finest and earliest example comes from the 
Twenty-first Dynasty burial of Wendje- 
bauendjed at Tanis. The lapis lazuli figure 
holding a JjeJ -pillar - as much his emblem as 
that of Osiris - had lost its feet in antiquity, but 
was still considered important enough to set 
w ithin a superbly decorated gold shrine w ith a 
suspension loop on the roof so that the piece 
could be worn like a reliquary. His unusual 
head-dress of disc and feathers suggests the 
Wd composite primordial creator god Ptah- 
Tatenen. I le stands flanked by a double pair of 
free-standing gold solar falcons on papyrus 
columns and the outer walls of the shrine are a 
mass of relief squatting deities in pairs, six per 
side, two per row, no doubt representing his 
fellow temple gods. 

Plaque-form amulets of the Memphite triad 
ub of Ptah, Sckhmet and Ncfcrtum, made in 
glazed composition, arc Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
in date. (For Ptah’s animal manifestation sec 
Apis Bull, page 24). 

In the I leliopolitan version of creation, Shu 
was the son of the sun, the principle of air, who, 
with his consort Tcfnut, the principle of mois¬ 
ture, created Geb and Nut, earth and sky, 
whom he promptly separated by raising Nut 
aloft. In amulctic form this explanation of how 
the air comes to support heaven, the sun’s 
iu- domain, is symbolised by Shu in a short kilt 
kneeling on his right knee with his arms raised 
'1 aloft in the attitude of the ka with the sun-disc 
between. For technical reasons the sun is 
directly on top of his head and the spaces 
between the arms and his head are in-filled. 
Although some very crude glazed-composition 
amulets of this type are already found in Third 
Intermediate Period burials, finely modelled 
examples in the round date to the Twenty- 



14 l nuutal iirtlhrnponuirpjiu Jnitct. 

a) Urccn-bluc gU/cd-aitnpo\it>on wiled Shu in a long garment, 
short wig and tall plumes, clasps a iraj-stcparc under his chin 
The throne sides fuse a Malar falcon with raised Kings 
it 6.a cm, nr. b) A unique u widen amulet of a king, in Dcnibte 
Crown, tripartite wig and heard, treading on two negro heads, 
stmholistng rosal power, nk to iu>. c) Blue-green gli/cd- 
curnp<nitiun Mut (named on haci-pillar). in a Double Crown 
with uraeus and wearing horns and disc, incongruous!) suckles 
an infant gud as she walks, nr. 

sixth Dynasty and were placed on the lower 
torso of mummies. Sometimes the sun-disc is 
not depicted, but the posture remains the 
same. Sometimes a feather symbolising ‘air’ 
and the god’s name is cursorily represented 
within the disc. Otherwise the usual represen¬ 
tation of Shu w ith a feather or feathers on his 
head is found in an amuletic context only 
surmounting the aegis of counterpoises beside 40*1 
the head of Tefnut. One rare glazcd-composi- Hi 
tion amulet, however, depicts him sitting in a 
long kilt resting his beardless chin on a was- 
sccptre and wearing a short wig surmounted 
by double feathers. Rather unusual glazed- 
composition amulets of Third Intermediate 
Period date depicting a man in tall plumes and 
long kilt seated next to a lion-headed woman 
probably represent Shu with his consort Tef¬ 
nut, but it is just possible that Inhert and 
Mchyt arc intended. 

Female Human-Form Deities 

One of the most ancient and greatest of god¬ 
desses was Hathor: gauge her antiquity from 
her name, which means ‘Mansion of Homs’, 
the earliest god. When mentioned in the Old 
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Kingdom Pyramid Texts , she was already 
patroness of Sinai, Byblosand Punt (Somalia). 
She was celestial mother of the sun calf, pro¬ 
tectress of the necropolis, goddess of love and 
music, nurse of pharaoh and consort of I Iorus 
of Edfu, and her cult centres lay all along the 
Nile valley, but especially at Dendera. Her 
1 5 c,c. characteristic guise was a woman with heavy 
lid plaits and cow ’s ears, a memory of her bovine 
form, but just as often she wears horns and a 
disc which can lead to confusion with Isis, 
especially as the two became virtually one 
entity in the Late Period. Often only an in¬ 
scription can allow certain identification. 
I lowcver, the head surmounting an aegis 
amulet is certainly I lathor’s because of her link 
with the menyet collar. 

Whether or not bo uk ram a amulets (see page 
62) originally represented Hathor or Bat, the 
goddess of the Seventh Upper Egyptian name, 
by the Middle Kingdom the former had 
completely subsumed the latter and all her 
attributes. From the Kightcenth Dynasty, 
llathor-head amulets always depict the god¬ 
dess with heavy plaitsand cow’s cars and, made 
from hollow and cast gold, semi-precious 
stones, gla/.ed composition and glass, they were 
produced until the end of dynastic history. 
Even the Meroitic Queen Amanishakhcto 
owned a necklace formed from eleven hollow 
gold I lathor-heads inlaid w ith blue glass. Dur¬ 
ing the New Kingdom the backs of scaraboids 
were sometimes carved into the shape of 
I lathor-heads. 

An amuletic figure of a walking or seated 
woman in the round with or without a papyrus 
sceptre and wearing cow’s horns and a disc 
is*. 17 b might be Hathor or Isis. Such figures first ap¬ 
pear in precious metal in the early Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period: a tinv finely detailed solid-gold 
seated example was found in the Twenty- 
Second Dynasty burial of Prince Hornakht at 
Tanis and an unprovcnanced walking one is 
probably of a similar date. How ever, a particu¬ 
larly splendid solid-gold standing example on a 
gold chain from Wendjebauendjed’s burial at 
Tanis is specifically named as Isis. Both seated 
and standing forms occur just as early in glazed 
composition and, by the I.ate Period, in bronze 
and in mould-made and modelled glass too. 
Isa Probably only female figures with a cow’s 
head are indisputably I lathor. Of two datable 



15 Ihi me kenJt attJ bum. 

j) Sheet gold rcpotLvsc Be* head pierced for attachment, l.r. b) 
Fourteen hollow \hcet-gold ancestor bust* and one hollow 
sheet-gold fly amulet strung with two cornelian head*. 

Life-sized stone ancestor busts were the household gods of an 
Lgxptun home fKth ()>iuit\ c) Bone flat-hacked llathor head 
w ith cow's ears mk. d) l>ari green gla/cd-cumposition 
flat-hacked Bcs head, h 3.1 cm, 1 ip c) Tun(iioisc-bluc 
glazed-composition double-faced llathor head with hca\y plaits 
and cow's car*, rtr or later. 

examples, both representing the goddess 
standing and carry ing a papy rus sceptre, one, 
wearing double plumes and incised into sheet 
gold, came from a Saitc burial; the other, of 
cast gold, originated from a burial of Thirtieth 
Dynasty date. Other hollow-gold unproven- 
anccd pieces must be of the same late period. 
The material may be a punning reference to 
I lathor’s epithet of ‘the golden one’, although 
glaz.ed-composition examples arc also known. 

A rare glazed-composition amulet of Hathor 
w ith cow’s head, horns, disc and plumes de¬ 
picts her suckling a child god seated on her lap, 
but as mother of the sky calf and representative 
of all the most admired maternal qualities she 
most often assumed the guise of a complete 
cow, usually with a disc between her horns; a 2ib 
cow amulet is depicted in the MacGregor ibb 
Papyrus list. However, not only arc bovine 
amulets, especially when kneeling, notoriously 
difficult to sex, but other goddesses such as 
Nut, Isis and Mchwerct the primordial flood 
took the same form. A kneeling cow amulet in 
sheet gold first occurs in a Twenty-sixth Dyn¬ 
asty burial; flat-backed glass examples arc m. 
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typically Ptolemaic. The few bronze cow 
amulets in the round are probably I .ate Dyn¬ 
astic in date. Far commoner, though, are rec¬ 
tangular plaques bearing a representation of a 
walking cow, often with a lotus at her neck: 
the Eighteenth Dynasty burial of the w ives of 
Tuthmosis in contained three of embossed 
gold; examples in glass and bronze w ith incised 
cows and holes for suspension are characteris¬ 
tic of the Late Dynastic period. 

Uniquely, the goddess of the nomc of Mcn- 
dcs in the delta is represented in amuletic form 
as a woman wearing over the top and down the 
back of her bew igged head a creature w hich has 
been formerly identified incorrectly as a dol¬ 
phin but is actually a Scliilbe , the sacred fish of 
the area. It is characterised by its humped pos¬ 
ture, which actually helps to form the suspen¬ 
sion loop. Most appropriately the goddess is 
I7i- called Matmehyt, ‘Foremost of the Fishes’, 
and glazed-composition examples of her in the 
round, both seated and standing, are first 
found in Third Intermediate Period burials. 
.SV/«V/v-shapcd amuletic beads in various 
iv i materials, worn as emblems of the goddess, are 
also known. 

f '/ir Isis see page 4S, 



Maat represents all kinds of abstract con¬ 
cepts, such as cosmic order, truth, justice 
and righteousness, personified as a squatting 
woman, her hands on her knees and single os¬ 
trich plume on her head. Although the burial of 
the wives of Tuthmosis 111 contained a string of 
fiat gold plaques incised with the goddess’s 
figure and a single plaque with the goddess 



16 %miYt GoU funerary amulets 
a) Shed-metal Hch kneeling and holding palm 
ribs ij>. b) Foil plaque incised with amulets and 
amuletic jewellers, cxacil> like those depicted in 
the MacGregor pjpvnis amulets list: vultures, 
a fuel wig, heart, collar with falcon-headed 
terminals, macc, sceptre, serpent, crook and 
flail, counterpoises, iraJj, weJ/at, JjeJ, ttt, turret, 
Co*, sistrum, uraeus and was. ft 4.6cm, u*. 
c) I luman-hcaded canopic dcit> Imscts leans 
jgjmst the emblem of the West. Openwork 
sheet metal 1 r d) Hollow sheet-metal llatbor 
with a co**s head wearing disc and plumes i d 
e) Hollow sheet-metal (hut llattcncd) lhah 
holding a was sceptre with his name written 
before hts face. 11.4.2 cm. w. 


17 U*T ( m ammon f emale Jetties 
a) Bright turquoise-bloc gla/ed- 
cunipositiun Satet or Nckhbct as a woman 
wearing the White Crown flanked b> feathers 
There is a cobra-headed scorpion in plate of a 
uraeus i ll*, b) Hlue-grccn gla/cd-composition 
Isas in horns and disc, earning a papsrus 
sceptre, protested by the w inged arms of an 
identical figure at her hack. it. 9 2 cm. late up. 
c) Gracv-grccn gla/ed-compusiri<m seated 
I launch\t (named on the hack-pillar) wearing the 
Srittlke, sacred fish of Mendcs, <m her head 1 11* 
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embossed on it, one of the earliest dated 
amulets of Maat in the round comes from the 
Twenty-second Dynasty burial of Homakht at 
Tanis. Carved in profile from lapis lazuli, it is 
backed with moulded sheet gold and hangs 
from a gold strip ribbon. Other unprovenanced 
lapis lazuli examples in the round and silver 
ones too may be of similar date, although Late 
.wb Period lapis pieccsare known. A gold-foil Maat 
over a shaped core wearing an inlaid feather, 
still hanging from a magnificent gold loop-in¬ 
loop chain, might once have been worn as a 
Saite judge's insignia, as the Greek historian 
Herodotus records. Contemporary examples 
in the round in Egy ptian blue (see p. 102) often 
lack the feather for manufacturing reasons. In 
the Ptolemaic Period the goddess’s image was 
often fashioned from glass made in an open- 
backed mould. When found on the mummy, 
Maat amulets are on the chest, 
lie The consort of Amen-Re at Thebes was 
ioic Mut, a local vulture-form fertility and mother 
goddess. As an amulet she is depicted com¬ 


pletely human, walking or sitting and wearing 
the Double Crown in her role of wife to the «i 
king of the gods. How ever, rather confusingly, 
she is also sometimes shown just like Isis 
suckling a male child (presumably khonsu) 1sc.1v 
who sits on her lap and is propped up by her 
left hand. All three types occur early in the 
Third Intermediate Period, often made of 
quite finely modelled glazed composition in 
the round, and all bear inscriptions naming the 
goddess as Mut, I -adv of Ishcru, her precinct 
at Karnak. A well-made solid-gold walking w< 
example is probably of similar date. In the same 
period Mut’s head surmounts aegis and 4k, tu 
counterpoise amulets w hose shape can also be 

■8 Sinking gaJJturt. 

1) Blue-green glazed-composition Isis-Hathor. Hearing a co»‘t 
horm and disc, sucilcs the infant llorus. There arc Hinged 
goddesses on the sides of the throne, nr. b) Bright-blue 
glazed-composition Isis, with the hieroglyph for her name on 
her head, suckling the infant Horns, n. 11 4 cm, Saite. 
c) Cirass-grcen glazed-composition Xlut (named on the hack 
pillar) nearing the Double Crown, her wig adorned nith cobras, 
suckling an infant deity, it. 6.1 cm, nr. 
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found as an element of contemporary open¬ 
work glazed-composition linger-rings. Some- 
«i times, too, openwork and gold ring bezels de¬ 
pict the goddess seated in majesty. .Vlut 
remained very popular in the .Vleroitic Period: 
a number of Queen Amanishakhcto’s inlaid 
gold shield rings and hinged armlets depict her 
as a central motif. Some Third Intermediate 
Period glazed-composition amulets of a woman 
iw. with a lion’s head in a Double Crown and 
carrying a papyrus sceptre represent a syncre- 
tistic form of Vlut and Sekhmct. 

In the First Dynasty queens’ names already 
incorporated that of the ancient warrior god¬ 
dess Neith. Because of her antiquity she may 
have been depicted originally as an inanimate 
idi,c fetish which later occurs as an amulet in itsown 
right (see page 81) and which, as one of the four 
great protectresses of the dead, she usually 
wears on her head as her name. In amuletic 
form, however, Neith is depicted as a woman 
wearing the crown of Lower Egy pt. A sheet- 
gold example of her squatting in profile comes 
from a Twenty-sixth Dynasty burial; lapis 
jcm lazuli and glazed-composition walking figures 
arc of similar date. They are alw ays placed on 
the mummy ’s chest. Neith’s chief cult centre 
was at Sais in the delta, but at Esna she was 
venerated not only as the mother of all the gods 
but also of Sobk in particular, w hich is why in 


some Saitc glazed-composition amuletic repre- 
entalions she suckles two large crocodiles, one !■«> 
at each breast, their bodies clinging to hers. A 
gold-foil capsule in the shape of the clatcrid 
beetle, sacred to Neith, inlaid with her em¬ 
blems, was found in a First Dynasty burial at 
Nag ed-Deir; fifty sheet-gold examples beaten 
into a mould formed a Fourth Dynasty 
woman’s necklace. Examples in glazed com¬ 
position were still being placed in First Inter- 5 c 
mediate Period burials. The Greeks called 
Esna ‘Latopolis’ after the Lales sacred to 
Neith; amulets in the shape of this fish, there- We 
fore, which occur in various materials from the 
late Old Kingdom onwards, might have been 
worn as emblems of the goddess. 

For Nephthys see page 48. 

A superbly modelled glazed-composition 
amulet of a w alking w oman wearing the While 
Crown flanked by feathers may be a rare rep¬ 
resentation of Satet, goddess of the first cata- 174 
ract and consort of Khnum or possibly depicts 

19 I mttUit! farms of mektitg gmUaui. 
a) Grass-grectt glazcd-composatton winding lion-headed 
goddess, protested by the w ings of a human goddess at her hack, 
cups her breast to a standing child-god too small to reach, nr. b) 

Rale green glazed-composition Neith tn the Red Croo n walks as 
she suckles a crucudilc at each breast, symbolising her son Sobk 
it. 8.6cm. Saitc. c) Flat-backed lion-headed guddess 
(Sckhmet-Mut), in the Double Crown, stands to suckle a 
pharaoh carry ing the crook Pale turquoisc-bluc glazed 
composition nr 
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20 hnel |* f urmtii i mall /unrrary amu/fto . 
a) Grcy-giroi ^imkompwikion walking ihi-v-hcatlcd Thoih. 
Sailc. h) \\ ailing petal-headed \mibis in pale turquoise-blue 
gia/cti composition Sailc c) \Y ailing laknn-bcadcd khumsu. 
wearing lull am) crescent mounv Pale turquoise-blue glazed 
composition. 114.5cm Sailc. <J) Walling ram-headed khnum in 
pale turquoivc-hluc glazed composition Sailc. c) l-ip«s loculi 
walling Scrqci wearing a scorpion on her head. u>. 0 I wipi% 
la/uli walling Ncifh wearing the Red Crown, ijj. gll'ale 
turquoise-blue glazed-composition human-headed /fit bird 
Sailc. 

Nckhbet, patroness of Upper Egypt. Because 
, by the Late Period either might be associated, 
in her role of protectress, with the scorpion 
goddess Serqet (Greek Selkis), what appears at 
a cursory glance to he a uracus on her crown is 
actually a detailed scorpion with a cobra’s head. 

Serqet herself was one of the four protec¬ 
tresses of the dead; her harmful powers were 
thus harnessed to be used for good. Although 
w scorpion-form amulets were made throughout 
the dynastic period from as early as the Old 
Kingdom, they could of themselves have been 
used apotropaically without being symbolic of 
the goddess. Serqet first appears in amuletic 
form as a walking woman w ith a scorpion on 
her bewigged head, and made in the round 
from gla/ed composition, in the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period. Finely carved lapis lazuli 
a* examples have been found on the upper chest 
of mummies of Thirtieth Dynasty date. W ell- 
modelled bronze and glazed-composition scor¬ 
pion amulets of late dynastic date w ith a female 
head wearing horns and disc represent Serqet 
w ith the attributes of Isis, probably with refer¬ 
ence to the spells found on contemporary cippi. 



Amulets in the form of suckling goddesses 
can represent Hededet, Isis, Mut or Nehem- 
tawy (consort of Nehebkau). The only due to 
their identity is that they wear on their heads 
respectively scorpions, cow’s horns and disc. 
Double Crown, and sistrum. 

Male Animal-headed and Animal 
Deities 

For Anubis set page 46. 

The history of the Apis bull, the animal 
manifestation of Ptah of Memphis, can be 
traced back to the beginning of the dynastic- 
period. 'There was only one Apis at a time, 
chosen by his markings; once selected alter his 
predecessor’s death, he was installed near the 
temple of Ptah w here he spent a life of luxury 
adored by pious worshippers, delivering orac¬ 
les and entertained by his ow n harim of cow s. 

W hen he died, the Apis was embalmed and 
entombed with all the solemnity and pomp of 
pharaoh himself in a huge granite sarcophagus 
inside a vault within the network of under¬ 
ground catacombs at Saqqara called the 
Scrapcum. Votive bronzes of the Apis, with his 
distinctive markings, are characteristic of the 
Late Period, but amulets in his shape are rare. 
They w ould have been worn in life as a sign of 
special devotion; however, the god’s later 
funerary significance in association w ith Osiris 
gave them a particular potency in the Other 
Life too. The Apis is represented as a walking 20 
bull, sometimes wearing a sun-disc between 
his horns. I Ic is made from bronze or glazed 
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II SaerrJ ammuli. 

a) Turquoise-blue gla/cd-cumposinon walking Apis bull 
i £ 9 cm, Sjhc b) Bronze walking cow, probably of I lalhor, 
wearing disc and plumes between lyre-shaped horns u». c) 
Bronze jackal or wolf, most probably Wepwaw ct, on a sled 
Hanked by two uraci The inscription on the underside names 
only Osiris, tip. d) I’ale green glared- 
eumpusition cuucham lion w earing the lotus and plumes of 
Nefertum. Sane, c) Turquoise-blue glazed-composition walking 
ram sacTed to more than one deity. I II'. 0 Turquoise-blue and 
dark blue glazed-composition squatting ibis of Thoth, the beak 
supported by the leather of Maal i, 4.5 cm, la. 

composition in the round or from flat-backed 
moulded glass. There is rarely the possibility to 
delineate his particular markings, so there is 
always the chance that the Buchis bull sacred 
to Monthu or the Mncvis bull sacred to Re is 
intended. Extremely rarely the Apis is depic¬ 
ted as a bull-headed walking man. No amulets 
arc earlier than the Eate Period, when his wor¬ 
ship was at its peak. The unique repousse 
sheet-gold walking-hull amulet from a First 
Dynasty burial wears the fetish of Hathor 
around its neck, making identification with the 
Apis improbable. 

For Bes see page 39. 

2«i Mavhes (Greek Miyses) is unique among 
lion-headed deities for, of all the amulets with a 
maned big cat’s head, his alone represents a 
god not a goddess, always depicted as a w alking 
nun in a short kilt and wearing an atef- crown. 
Mavhes means ‘savage lion’ and appropriately 
he aided the sun god in the fight against the evil 


giant serpent Apophis; he was considered the 
son of Bastct. Almost invariably of glazed com¬ 
position, though a few bronze examples exist, 
amulets of this deity arc characteristic of the 
Late Period, but a single uncrowned composi¬ 
tion example was found in the burial of 
Hornakht at Tanis. 


u XekeH'uu figure! 

j) Turquoise-blue glazed-composition Nchcbkiu in the round, 
standing with its human body supported by 1 snake's tail 1 ir b) 
Grey-green glazed-composition llat-lucked plaque in raised 
relief Nehebkau is carrying altering pots. i.p. c) Blue-green 
glazed-composition Nehebkau in the round, with a snake's tail 
curled up as a support h. 5.7 cm, nr. 
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JJ Cnu hnutzt iiNimul hr4JrJ 
Jtttm. 

a) Siulc-hcadcd hgurc with 
irilding, presumably Nchcblau 
Ms lu 1 iv. b) I .Kin- headed 
May ho nv. c) Scih w earing 
(he Double Ouwn, with 
gilding. 11.6,1 cm, Ramosidc 



r<U7TCCl 


n The snake god Nchebkau. mentioned as 
early as the Pyramid Texts, symbolised invin¬ 
cible living power and became identified with 
Atum, originally also a chthonic deity; in the 
Bank of the Dead Nchebkau acted as one of the 
forty-two Assessors of the Dead. As an amulet 
he sometimes appears completely in snake 
form, uprearing with short upcurlcd tail 
tucked in at the back and human arms support¬ 
ing an extended head. But far more often he is 
depicted with a human body attached, the end 
of his snake-form acting like a long tail on 
which he leans. Both forms are first found in 
non-royal Third Intermediate Period burials. 
Virtually the only material used is glazed com¬ 
position, generally modelled in the round but 
iu also moulded with a fiat back. One bronze 
example of a w alking kilted man w ith a snake’s 
head, which must represent Nchebkau, has 
gilding on the kilt and wig. 

When Osiris became pre-eminent as god of 
the dead, his brother and murderer Seth fell 
into opprobrium and eventually came to be 
considered evil personified. Yet originally he 
too was a member of the ennead (group of nine 
gods) revered at Heliopolis, although as desert 
god of storms and aridity he was in constant 
and unresolved battle with Horus who rep¬ 
resented order, civilisation and the fertile Nile 
Valley. Moreover, Seth never lost his popu¬ 
larity in the delta in spite of being linked bv the 
foreign Hvksos pharaohs with their god Baal; 
indeed he w as the patron god of the Ramcssidc 


dynasties, two of w hose rulers bore his name. 
Consequently amulets of Seth can only have a 
been worn in life as a sign of his patronage and 
must be little later than the Ramcssidc Period. 

A few finely cast bronze examples, some with 
gilded details, depict him as a man with the 
head of his sacred animal, as yet unidentified, Uc 
w ith characteristic long curved snout and tall 
square-topped ears, wearing the White Crown 
of Upper Egypt, an area which was once 
unsuccessfully made his domain. However, an 
extremely unusual glazed-composition amulet 
of a w alking man with a boar’s head is unlikely 
to be a manifestation of Seth, although this 
animal too came to be associated with evil in- 5 » 
carnatc. It probably represents one of the 
seventy-four forms of the sun-god who is de¬ 
picted thus in the funerary text The Litany of the 
Sun found in later New Kingdom royal tombs. 

Wherever the Nile was rendered treacher¬ 
ous by sandbanks or cliffs or there were marsh¬ 
lands, the crocodile was revered by a kind of 
propitiatory magic as Sobk; thus his main cult 
sites were at Gebclein, kom Ombo and in the 
Faivum. Although amulets in this form arc 
found even before the beginning of the First 
Dy nasty , they were undoubtedly worn only for 
an apotropaic reason w ithout any reference to w 
the god and this probably remained the case for 
crocodile amulets until the end of dynastic 
history. Only a crocodile wearing a crown or 
a sun-disc, or more particularly a man w ith a 
crocodile’s head, was intended to represent the 
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24 SwrrJ 

j) Pale furquoisc-blue 
£lx/cd-i.om|t<fVUiiin baboon, 
llif-baclctl and wearing a full 
muon and crc&ccni representing 
Thuih or Khonsu \*. b) Pale 
turquoise-blue glazed- 
composition baboon in the 
round wearing a arJ/ai-cyi: on 
the chest, representing Tbuth 
M. 3 4cm. TIP. c) Solid-cast 
silver and « caring a full nun in 
and cTcuccnt. Either Khonsu or 
Thoth is represented, nk to TIP. 



god and such an amulet would have been worn 
in life as a sign of Sobk’s patronage. A finely 
detailed, tiny cast-gold figure of a crocodile- 
headed man came from the burial of Hornakht 
at Tanis; another example wearing a sun-disc 
thus representing the composite form Sobk- 
Rc is probably a little later. Presumably a well- 
4lc modelled glazed-composition crocodile with a 
falcon's head and sun-disc represents the same 
composite form. 

in. Wj Amuletsof Thoth in ibis form may have had 

in.wK.7t particularly funerary connotations (sec page 
40), although when ibis-headed, naked and 
w earing jackal-head slippers he is in his aspect 
ofl lermopolitan creator god. He was also able 
to assume the shape of a dog-faced baboon, yet 
even then there are lunar connections, which is 
why amulets of this type usually wear the full 
moon and crescent. Baboons, of course, were 
linked with both the sun and moon. The 
Egyptians seem to have reasoned that if these 
animals had foreknow ledge of the sun’s arrival, 
** which they heralded with screams and paw- 
waving, they must also have had inside in¬ 
formation about the moon’s activities. The ba¬ 
boon was the animal form particularly 
associated with Thoth as inventor of writing 
and scribe of the gods. Sometimes in the vig¬ 
nette to Chapter 125 of the Boot of the Dead , 
depicting the weighing of the heart, it is as 
baboon that Thoth records the result of the 
weighing. Sometimes, too, statues of scribes 
have an image of their patron in this guise 
squatting beside them or even being carried on 
their shoulders like St Christopher. Baboon 
amulets invariably depict the creature with 
24 massive mane, squatting with its paws on its 


knees; in well-modelled examples the sexual 
member lies prominently between the feet. 
The moon and crescent arc not always on the 
head, but often the wedjat -eye is depicted as a 
pendant over the chest. The amulet first 
appears in Ramessidc burials, made from 
glazed composition which continued to be the 
usual medium. Ijtcr, glass formed in an open 
mould, bronze, silver and some stone were also 
employed. Presumably such an amulet might 
be worn in life by a scribe as a sign of his god's 
patronage. 

Before Horus, son of Isis and Osiris, gained 
importance there were other ancient falcon- 
form gods of the same name, notably Horus of 
Nekhen, who as patron of U pper Egy pt’s pre- 
dynastic capital was the earliest protector of 
the king, Horus-thc-F.lder and Horus of Edfu. 
Muring the course of the dynastic period the 
roles and identities of all these like-named gods 
were constantly being fused, distinguished and 
reassigned, so that, even with inscriptions, 
identification is often difficult; for amuletic 
representations it is almost impossible, especi¬ 
ally as the sun god in combination with Horus 
(see page 2q) assumed a falcon’s form too. 

Horus-the-Elder (in Greek, Haroeris), a 
primordial creator god whose eyes were the 
sun and moon, was probably the original oppo¬ 
nent of Seth, god of storms and aridity. By the 
Late Period, however, Horus of Edfu (the 
Behedite) and Horus-the-Elder had become so 
inextricably associated with a manifestation of 
Horus, son of Osiris, that at Edfu, in the 
record of the great battle with Seth, the victori¬ 
ous temple god is usually shown in the com¬ 
pany of Isis, the mother of his namesake. Both 
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25 * 1 , it*, gods wore ihc Double Crown and so are prob- 
loib, c ably represented by amulets of falcons and 
falcon-headed men in the same head-dress. 
Examples of the crowned falcon amulet in pre¬ 
cious metal arc found in non-royal burials as 
early as the Middle Kingdom. In the Third 
Intermediate Period glazed composition, and 
later, material such as haematite and chrvso- 
prasc, were also employed. Double-crowned 
falcon-headed men amulets, however, first ap¬ 
pear only in royal burials: at Tanis, Hornakht 
owned a tiny solid-gold seated one and Shes- 
honq ii a standing glazed-composition example 
w earing a crown made of gold and strung on a 
gold ribbon. Later, semi-precious stones were 
used for this type of amulet too: a superb squat¬ 
ting example is carved from obsidian with 
added gold wig and crown. These amulets 
would have offered the w earer association with 
the hero of the Osiris myth and particular pro¬ 
tection from the malevolence of Seth. Indeed, 
one Late Period bronze example depicts the 
nub god in the act of harpooning the manifestation 
of evil. 

However, a great number of falcon-headed 
amulets exist w ith no head-dress. One of the 
earliest, squatting and of gold inlaid w ith lapis 
lazuli, was around the neck of Tutankhamun’s 
mummy; others, some standing, were found in 
the Tanis royal burials. Othcrw isc, amulets of 
uncrow ned falcon-headed men are not found 
in non-royal burials before the Saite Period, 
w hen they are made almost exclusively of lapis 
lazuli, feldspar and blue glass, and would seem 
from their position on mummies in close prox¬ 
imity to protagonists in the drama of Osiris to 
represent one of the forms of his son Homs. 
Yet there is always the possibility that these 



2$ FaUnn Jfitui. 

j ) In pale {(recti gfta/cd utcnpoMtion. 11.4.9 cm. nr b) In 
Muc-grccn glazed com petition, wearing the triple alcf id c) In 
bright turquoUe-bluc ami block glazed cumpoMDon. wearing a 
disc on the head. up. d) Made in patchy, dark-green glazed 
cumputitinn, wearing the Double Crown, with detailed 
feathering on the chest only. li>. 

squatting mummiform types might represent 
Sokaris, the ancient funerary god of Saqqara. sc 
Uncrow ned falcon amulets, of course, first 
occur in the Old Kingdom: one of the earliest ti.tiii 
made in the round from solid gold was a neck- *'» 
lacc element in a Fourth Dynasty burial at 
Mostagcdda. Thereafter they arc found until 
thcend ofdynastic history, formed from glazed u* 
composition, glass, ivory, bronze, precious 
metal and every type of semi-precious stone; 
some superb pieces of Middle and New King¬ 
dom date are of gold eloisonnework. Pre¬ 
sumably they originally represented a generic 
I lorus w ith the power to provide their wearer «> 
with patronage and protection in this world 
and the next. Certainly the gold ones may have 
had a funerary connection, to judge from 
Chapter 77 of the Book of the Dead, w hich is 
entitled ‘Spell for being transformed into a 
falcon of gold’. A special form of falcon amulet 
apparently representing an archaic crouched 
statue rather than a living bird is found made of 
bone with characteristic markings in the Pre- t» 
dynastic Period; the shape can also be seen atop 
the gold and turquoise strekh beads in the 
bracelet of the First Dynasty King Djcr. w 
Thereafter it occurs sporadically until the end 
of dynastic history, notably in inlaid gold in the 
Tw enty-second Dynasty burial of Hornakht at 
Tanis and in a Thirtieth Dynasty non-royal 
burial at Hawara. There are also some gilded 
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2(k wooden examples of the Roman Period. 

The identity of other falcon and falcon- 
headed amulctic deities is more obvious. In 
combination with a form ofHorus known as 
'the horizon dweller’, the sun god Re became 
Rc-Horakhty, who is represented almost in¬ 
variably with the sun-disc and usually the 
uraeus on his head. Glazed-composition 
examples of the falcon wearing the disc first 
Ik appear in non-royal burials of the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period; in contemporary royal burials 
at Tanis, Prince Homakht owned a superbly 
detailed tiny solid cast-gold walking falcon¬ 
headed Re-I lorakhty. Another tiny gold exam¬ 
ple, found at Defcnna in the delta, which rivals 
il in craftsmanship, still with the plain silver 
wb miniature shrine in w hich it was kept, is prob¬ 
ably Twenty-sixth Dynasty in date. This 
amulet was undoubtedly worn in life as a sign 
of special devotion to the deity. Thereafter, 
amulets of the falcon-headed god wearing the 
sun-disc, both walking and squatting, in the 
round and in profile, sometimes carrying a was- 
sceptre and ank/i, almost invariably of glazed 
composition, occasionally of lapis lazuli and 
bronze too, are always among the amulets of 
funerary deities placed on the upper chest of 
latte Period mummies. They offered their 
wearer the chance of eternal renewal each 
morning with the sun. In one unusual seated 
example in glazed composition, the disc on Re- 


Fttlion hraJrJ Jeittn. 

j! l-'our figures prcMmubl> live four farms of Mcmthu, each 
wearing plumes and sun disc, made in discoloured 
lurquuivc-bluc gh/cd composition it. jjem, Suite, b) Bright 
turquotvc-bluc glu/ed composition figure bearing a triple 
tifr/^rcmn i ip. c) Pale turquoise-blue gU/cd-composition dcit> 
wearing the Double Crown, nr ft) Saitc d) KJccirum klvonsu 
wearing a full and crescent moon and uracits nr e) 

Turqoise-bluc gla/cd-composition figure, scaled and wearing a 
son disc on whn.h a scarab is incised i ir to Saitc 

I lorakhty’s head is incised w ith a scarab beetle, »«• 
an added guarantee of regeneration. However, 
Rc-Horakhtv is almost certainly also rep¬ 
resented by amulets of a falcon-headed man 
wearing a triple altj- crown, the horns upheld 25 b. 2M> 
by an upreared cobra on each shoulder. Superb 
glazed-composition examples with charac¬ 
teristically attenuated bodies date to the Third 
Intermediate Period. 

For Horus, Sons of, see page 45. 

Monthu was the local Theban war god who 
was pre-eminent in the area before the arrival 
of Amun. As an amulet he too is represented as 
a falcon-headed man, but in metal examples, as 
a sign of his warlike nature, he carries against 
his right shoulder the curved sword called a 
khepesh. His usual headgear is two tall plumes ioic 
w ith a sun-disc to show his association w ith the 
sun god. Sometimes, he appears completely in 
falcon form, but always wearing his distinctive 
headgear. More unusual examples include two 
falcons in tall plumes standing shoulder to <*i 
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shoulder, four falcon-headed figures each 
wearing double feathers and standing side by 
2«u side representing the four Monthus (that is, 
the four main cult centres for the god in the 
Theban area), and a walking figure with two 
falcon heads on his shoulders. Although he is 
bare-headed, the figure carries a khepesh, as 
docs another uncrowned single falcon-headed 
figure. Both amulets must represent Monthu. 
The only materials employed for amulets of 
this god appear to be glazed composition and 
bronze; no examples predate w ith certainty the 
Third Intermediate Period. 

The falcon-headed sphinx, technically a 
41*1 hicracosphinx, was also a manifestation of 
Monthu. Examples of New Kingdom date 
made from semi-precious stones such as 
cornelian have inscriptions on the base, and 
therefore could have served as seals. Unusual 
glazed-composition examples represent the 
sphinx seated on its haunches with a large 
double plume running from ground level 
behind its back to curve to a stop above the 
creature’s head. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that 
Khonsu, the Theban moon god, could also take 
sst, 2w, the form of a falcon or falcon-headed man, dis- 
2iic, lie tinguished from all the foregoing by always 
wearing the full moon with crescent on his 
head. A squatting example in limestone dates 
to the Third Intermediate Period, as may a 
superbly modelled tiny silver walking falcon¬ 
headed man. In the Saitc Period and later, 
glazed composition was the usual material, 
whether for lunar falcons or walking falcon¬ 
headed figures. 

The ram, revered for its virility and hence 
2ic itscrearivc powers, was an animal form adopted 
6 <ih by more than one deity. It was one guise of 
Amen-Re (the other was a goose) but, in keep¬ 
ing with his late arrival to eminence, the breed 
was the more recent one w ith horns curling into 
the cheeks, not the older breed whose twisted 
horns project far beyond the head and w hich 
was the sacred animal of more than one ancient 
god. However, possibly for manufacturing 
reasons, few ram amulets assume the latter 
form, making identification of the deity depic¬ 
ted more difficult. Indeed, among the many 
amulets of recumbent or walking rams, in¬ 
variably of glazed composition or lapis lazuli 
and mostly of the Saite Period or later, only 


those which clearly represent a sphinx form 
(criosphinx) with outstretched lion’s fore- 55 * 
paws rather than a kneeling ram, or which wear 
the sun-disc and royal uraeus, can be associ¬ 
ated w ith the king of the gods. One of the finest 
such amulets from the burial of Wendje- 
bauendjed at Tanis depicts a recumbent ram 
carved in the round from lapis lazuli and w ear¬ 
ing the gold disc and uraeus of Amen-Re. Set 
in a tall, highly decorated gold base and with a 
sheet-gold vulture spreading her wings protec¬ 
tively over its low cr back, it was kept in a sheet- 
gold shrine with two suspension loops on the 
roof and a repousse ram-sphinx on each long 
side. A panel at the front slid up to allow the 
general to look at the amulet whenever he 
wished. Another lapis lazuli couchant ram- 
sphinx with a gold snake goddess on its head 
came from I lomakht’s burial at the same site. 

Amcn-Rc’s ram-sphinxes w ere also a popu¬ 
lar motif for scarab bases and ring bezels; 
sometimes thescarab’s head itself w as replaced ! 5 h. 9 h 
by a ram’s. Flat-backed amulets of a ram’s head 
wearing disc and uraeus or uraeus alone and 
thus representing the king of the gods, made 
from hollow gold and lapis lazuli as well as 
glazed composition and frit, were a feature of 
burials from the Third Intermediate Period 
onwards. Examples wearing two uraei, of 
course, suggest a Twenty-fifth Dynasty date. 

The motif continued to be popular in Mcroitic 
royal jewellery: Amanishakheto owned four 
solid-gold inlaid shield rings surmounted by wt- 
rams' heads. Perhaps, then, a contemporary Me 
solid-gold ram-headed archer in double 
plumes, down on one knee to draw his bow, is 
another aspect of the deity. 

At Tanis the burial of Wcndjcbaucndjed 
also contained a solid-gold amulet of a w alking 
ram-headed man wearing an <j/z/-crown, the 
projecting tw isted horns of the headdress rest¬ 
ing incongruously above the curled horns of 
the ram’s head. Presumably Khnum, the lord 
of Elephantine at the first cataract, or Hcry- 
shef, the god of Hcraclcopolis, is intended, 
even though both were ancient deities origin¬ 
ally represented by the older breed of ram with 
twisted horns. Khnum was closely connected 
with the rise of the Nile, heralding the life- 
bringing inundation, and was often shown 
creating humankind on a potter’s wheel. Hery- 
shef, embodiment of divine majesty, was per- 
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haps a primordial creator god; his chief cult 
place was the capital for two dynasties of rulers 
during the First Intermediate Period, at which 
time he became strongly associated w ith Osiris. 
The <j/r/<rowned ram-headed deity' is also 
fi, found as a glazed-composition amulet in a 
squatting posture and seated. We can be almost 
certain that khnum rather than Heryshef 
is represented only when, as in a wooden 
27 » example, he wears the White Crow n of Upper 
Egypt. However, mummies of Twenty-sixth 
and Thirtieth Dynasty date occasionally wore 
over their chests glazed-composition walking 
aw ram-headed amulets w ithout a head-dress: it is 
impossible to tell w hether they were intended 
to evoke Khnum for his powers of (re)creation 
or I leryshef because of his Osirian connection. 

During the Third Intermediate Period non- 
royal burials began to contain amulets of well- 
modelled walking rams, sometimes w ith heavy 
fleeces but always w ithout a head-dress, made 
from glazed composition; later lapis lazuli and 
glass w ere used too. Only a sheet-gold example 
with incised details is able, because of the 
medium, to distinguish the older breed with 
long twisted horns, suggesting that an ancient 
deity is represented. However, a chalcedony 
ram resting its body on a seemingly grossly en¬ 
larged tail must depict the newer breed whose 
other feature is curled horns, unless a fat ram- 


17 Rum hruJrJ dntiti 

1) Probably Khnum, nude In wood and scaled on an elaborately 
decorated throne, wearing the W hite Crow n and carrying an 
until in the right hand. 11.7.6cm, Kamcssidc. b) I .apiv-U/uli, 

Hal, double .sided squatting figure rip. c) Pale turquoise-blue 
glazed-composition figure seated on a decorated throne and 
w caring an uirf- crown, holding an until in the right hand and a 
ovi in live left with the shaft Is ing down the left leg TIP. 
d) Dart Egyptian blue ram's head in tripartite wig wearing an 
uir/-crow n and surmounting a papy rus column on a stand I J>. 

headed crocodile is what is really intended. By 
the Late Period a kneeling, possibly mummi- 
form ram amulet, almost exclusively of glazed 
composition, is even more popular, and a few 
examples wear the alcf. Five hundred years 
earlier at Tanis, Wcndjcbauendjed was buried 
with an amulet comprising a polished-stone 
shaft surmounted by a gold ram’s head also in Mi,2'd 
an alej, the whole flanked by two <#tv/-pillars, 
suggesting that the deity in question was 
Bancbdjcdct, the ancient ram god of Mcndcs 
in the delta. There is no doubt that some of the 
Late Period ram amulets were intended to rep¬ 
resent this deity: whether walking or mum- 
miform, they have four heads, two facing or 
frontwards and two backwards. As early as the 
Ramessidc Period this w as the method of sym¬ 
bolising this god's four manifestations as Soul 
( Ba ) of Re, Shu, Gcb and Osiris. Perhaps, 
then, some of the other rams should be linked 
with Banebdjedet too. 
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aH SiurtJ tittimtli. I‘mm u>T to MOMT 
4) Pak lurquutsc-bluc glared-composition recumbent nm 
Saitc. b) Pak jrreen gb/cd-c* imposition tinger-ring uith a 
pjp\ rus-hcail at one end of the shank \urmountcd b\ -shrew 
mouse. saircd to I l»»u\ of l.ctopoliv h. of ring 3.5 cm, 1 ip c) 
Pale green fdaycd-oontpusitKm hippopotamus Minding on a reed 
nut up or later d) Gilded wood vulture of Nckhbcf or Mut. 
t.-u. c) Gilded wood archaic crouched falcon o-k. 0 
lllatk-and-whitc diorite seated cat oflbstct 11 1, 8 cm, 1 ip g) 
Itiuish dukedom kneeling fat-tailed ram (or ram-headed 
crocodile) of Amun sk to ttr. h) Dionlc squatting frog, sacred 
to lleqal. sk to tip. 

A god w ho is always depicted in human form 
is Atum, one of the aspects of the sun god, yet 
as amulet he appears only in his animal mani- 

4 M festation of a lizard, noted for its love of sun¬ 
shine. Small bronze reliquaries with suspen¬ 
sion loop surmounted by one or more basking 
reptiles (and containing a lizard mummy or 
part of a mummy) arc characteristic of the I .ate 
Period, worn as a sign of special devotion to 
the god. Contemporary glazed-composition 
lizards on plaques might have had a similar 
purpose. 

’Mi The shrew-mouse with its long pointed 
muzzle, short legs and long tail, always depic¬ 
ted walking, was the animal manifestation of 
the form of Horus called 'the blind and seeing 
god’, worshipped at Letopolis in the delta. 
Since the creature lives underground, thus 
symbolising the god’s blind aspect, its re- 
emergence into the sunlight w as a metaphor for 
rebirth. Thus anyone wearing a small bronze 
amulet of the shrew-mouse, all of Late Period 


date, would be offered the same opportunity of 
enjoying resurrection. 

Female Animal-Headed and Animal 
Deities 

Of all the maned lion goddesses w ho were 
revered for their fierceness Baste! alone was 
‘transmogified’ into the less terrible cat, 2W 
although even she often retained a lion-head 
w hen depicted as a woman, thus causing much 
confusion in identification. The female cat was 
particularly noted for its fecundity and so Bas- 
tet was adored as goddess of fertility and, w ith 
rather less obvious logic, of festivity and intoxi¬ 
cation. This is why, as a cat-headed woman, 
she carries a menyei collar with oigu-cappcd 
counterpoise and rattles a sistrum, both 
musical instruments connected with merry¬ 
making, but she nearly always has kittens near 
at hand as evidence of her fertility, occasionally 
carried in the round-bottomed basket which 
can hang over her arm. Such figures arc 
invariably of cast metal and depict Hastet in a 
highly patterned full-length dress; she never 
wears a head-dress. Very few , however, were 
intended to be worn as amulets: most are far 
too large and heavy and were provided with a 
plinth so that the piece might he set up as a 
votive figure. 

Usually Bastet as amulet assumes the shape 
of a cat; some small metal seated eats w ith a 






loop on the spine were obviously worn with 
this purpose. I lowevcr, one of the best-known 
representations of the goddess as a reclining cat 
with kittens in a row at her teats or touching 
her face, usually of cast bronze, was never in¬ 
tended as an amulet. Instead cat-form amulets 
of Hastct are most often formed in the round 
from glazed composition, a variety of semi¬ 
precious stones and some precious metal, and 
ft depict her seated alone or w ith kittens. Some¬ 
times the kittens just lean up her front legs or 
she rests a paw across their necks. In a particu¬ 
larly elaborate type, however, Bastet sits with 
her front legs supported horizontally on the 
heads of four outward-facing seated kittens, 
two more sit at the front and two perch on her 
paws, making eight in all; one or more others sit 
on her head! Amulets in the shape of a glazed- 
composition papyrus column surmounted by 
one or more seated cats arc of unclear signifi¬ 
cance unless they symbolise a sy ncrctistic form 
.ns ofBastct and VV'adjvt, the papy rus serving as a 
punning reference to the latter's name. 

Crudely shaped but unmistakable cat-form 
amulets first appear in late Old Kingdom 
burials made from glazed composition and 
bone; perhaps already they represent the god¬ 
dess, otherwise they must have been intended 
to endow their wearer with fertility. During 
the New Kingdom, often carved from semi¬ 
precious stones such as cornelian, they served 
as ring bezels or formed the backs of scar- 
aboids. In one pair of gold-ribbed pcnannular 
earrings a tiny cat would have lain against the 
wearer's ear. The elaborate glazed-composi¬ 
tion types with numerous kittens, or com¬ 
prising a column, do not occur before the 


zg Cano] BtifUi 

a) Made of rock crvvtai, and seated, nk 

b) Blue-green giucd-compafitioft cal scaled «>n a pap\ rus 
column mp. c) Bluc-grccn glascd-ccimposition car, seated s% i«h a 
kitten between her kgs. i ir. d) Turquoise-bloc gla/cd- 
omipoNitHin cal with black spotting. She is seated with eight 
kittens plus one on her buck and one an her head. M. 4.5 cm, nr. 

Third Intermediate Period. All such pieces 
must have been worn by women to place them 
under the patronage of the goddess and 
perhaps endow them with her fecundity. They <« 
were essentially to be worn in life, but could 
also have potency in the Other World. 

Amulcric cats formed a part of the insignia of 
royal ladies of the early New Kingdom too. 
Three cast-gold examples recline on each of 
the two bracelet spacer bars of Queen Sobk- <m> 
emsaf, w ife of the Seventeenth Dy nasty ruler 
Nubkhcperre Inyotcf. Each of the wives of 
Tuthmosis tit once wore a bead bracelet w ith a 
spacer-bar surmounted by five reclining cats of 
gold, cornelian and composition. Gold-foil 
seated cats arc also a component of the open¬ 
work amuletic collar of Queen Aahhotcp. 

'The numerous amulets of maned lion- 
headed women which first appear in and arc a 
feature of the Third Intermediate Period, 
walking and seated, with and without insignia, xi.h, 
usually made of finely modelled glazed com- mi. 
position though occasionally of precious metal, 
lapis lazuli and sard, are among the most diffi¬ 
cult to identify; even the few w ith inscriptions 
tend to give contradictory information. One 
type, usually of two-coloured glaze, depicts the 
goddess bare-headed, holding a detailed sis- *u.d 
trum on her knee and seated on an elaborate 
openwork throne whose sides arc almost 
invariably formed from the sinuous body of the 
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a) Turqumx-Muc and Mail gla/cil-4'nmpuMfion figure, \catcd 
on an openwork ihronc with Nchchkau on the Miles, holding a 
hoop-shaped ststrum nr. b) Pale turqiHnse-blue glazed- 
composition figure, walking and holding a lion- 
headed at%n to her cltcst nr. c) Grass-green 
glazed-eumpmition goddess, walling, wearing a uracus, and 
holding a urJ/at-c\c to her chest. The back-pillar names Ikistct 
II. 7.6cm, tir. d)Turquoise-blue and black glazed-composition 
goddess, seated on an openwork throne with \ehcbkau on the 
sides, holding a shnne-shaped sisirum nr. 

snake god Nchchkau. The sistrum suggests 
that Hastet in her original fearsome form is 
represented. Figures w ith a tall upreared cobra 
wib,» on top of the head which forms the front of the 
suspension loop, sometimes carrying a papyrus 
sceptre, wedjat- eye or menyel counterpoise 
surmounted by an aegis , arc occasionally actu¬ 
ally named as Hastet. Vet sometimes, too, 
identical figures arc identified as Sekhmet, 
the fierce goddess of the Memphite area, who 
symbolised the burning heat of the sun and, as 
the sun-god’s vengeful eye, destroyed his 
enemies and brought plague and pestilence. 
Rather inappropriately, she was made the wife 
ub,<i ofPtahand mother of Nefertum to form a local 
sacred family. It might be thought that 
Sekhmet is probably represented bv those 
■a*, loti figures with a sun-disc on the head, for they 
■Kb.c.r have an obvious solar connection. However, 
identical large-scale votive bronzes specifically 
name W'adjyt, the protectress of Lower Egypt, 
w ho usually assumed the form of the cobra (as 
when worn on pharaoh’s forehead next to 
Nekhbet, the vulture protectress of Upper 
Egypt). In addition, two of the finest cast-gold 


pendant amulets from Wendjebauendjed’s 
burial at Tanis, depicting a superbly modelled 
walking lion-headed woman with detailed jew¬ 
ellery, wearing sun-disc and tall uracus, is 
specifically named as Hastet. From the same- 
source and with the same identity is a rather 
unusual rock-crystal figure with added gold 
disc and uraeus, seated on a throne decorated 
with inlaid sheet gold and wire-work. 

Amulets of lion-headed women wearing the 
Double Crown represent a fusion of Sekhmet 
w ith the Theban goddess Mut (see page 22). In 
one example she suckles not the sacred child nx 
but a fully-grown king carrying a crook. In 
another she stands to offer her breast to a naked 
child who is too small to reach; a second god- tv, 
dess stands at her back, her wings enveloping 
them all. Figures wearing cow’s horns and disc 
with double feathers have been identified as 
Mehvt, a local goddess of the Abydos area, but 
one example at least is specifically named as 
Mut. This still leaves a considerable number of 
amulets of lion-headed women without a head¬ 
dress or distinguishing feature. A few rare 
examples, how ever, w ho stand on the prostrate 
figures of captives can only be Fakhet, the 
local goddess of Heni Hasan, to w hom a w hole 
cemetery of cat mummies w as devoted during 
the I .ate Period. There can be little doubt that 
all these amulets were worn in life as a sign of 
patronage, protection and, perhaps, with a 
hope for fecundity (see also Aegis, page 41). 

W'adjyt, as protectress of Lower Egypt, most 
often assumed the guise of a cobra, but she was 
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just one of the goddesses to do so. Possibly only 
those amulets in the form of a papyrus column 
(wadj) surmounted by an upreared snake are to 
be identified with her by a linguistic pun on her 
name; examples in gilded wood and flat-backed 
glazed composition and glass dating to the I Jte 
Period are known. However, if the cobra wears 
the White Crown, Nekhbct is represented, the 
protectress of Upper Egy pt, w ho was usually 
depicted as a vulture. There arc, in addition, 
cobra amulets w ith the head of a cat, lion, cow 
or woman. Some arc large and well modelled 
in the round from glazed composition, others 
arc small and roughly made from flat-backed 
moulded composition or glass; a few are of lapis 
lazuli. Except for a sheet-gold example from 
the burial of Tutankhamun none appears to 
predate the Saite Period. The cat-headed cobra 
o, must be Bastct; a relief actually names a lion¬ 
headed example Sckhmet, Wadjyt and Tcfnut! 
Jia The cow’s head wears the horns, disc and 
feathers of Hathor, although by the Late 
Period she and Isis arc often almost indist- 
iu inguishablc. The cobra with woman’s head 
sometimes wears the low round crown also 
associated with Isis, but on other occasions the 
Double Crown of Mut or the two plumes 
which link her with Renenutet, the harvest 
goddess, nurse and protectress of pharaoh. 
Tutankhamun’s gold example wearing feathers 



31 Protean* female Jeiltcs 

a) Pale green glazed-composition female-headed snake wearing a 
tripartite wig. Sane, b) Iurn-headed ITiocns in pale Kgiptian 
blue. H. 54 cm. from Saqqara. i n c) Pale turquoisc-hluc 
gla/cd-coniposition I emaJc-headed 'lliocm wearing a tripartite 
wig; perhaps Ipet is intended, nk to tip. d) Pale green 
gla/cd-ct*npusjhon tow-headed snake, perhaps lus-l laihor. 
wearing liurm, disc and plumes, it. 6_a cm, Saite 

horns and disc and depicted suckling the young 
king is actually named Werct-hekau, unfor¬ 
tunately the epithet of more than one goddess, 
including Mut. 

The sky goddess whose arched body formed 
the vault of heaven gave birth to the sun each 
dawn and swallowed him each dusk; con¬ 
versely, she bore the myriad stars each evening 
and gobbled them up each dawn. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, as mother of the stars, she should 
have taken the form of a great sow, for the 
female pig’s habit of eating her own piglets 
must have been w ell know n. Glazed-composi- n 
tion amulets of a vast rooting sow, cither walk¬ 
ing alone or with up to seven piglets marching 
between her legs, first occur in Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period burials. Many hear an inscrip¬ 
tion naming the goddess as Nut hut others call 
her Isis, evidence of the latter’s takeover in all 
matters of divine motherhood. Perhaps this 
duality is represented in those examples which 
have a head at each end. Such amulets were 
intended to endow their wearer w ith fecundity. 

For Thocris see page 40. 


34 The Uy-fuJJeu as a nwr. 
a) llluc-grccn glazed-composition 
figure modelled with piglets 
symbolising the stars, i.. 5.4 cm, 
Saite. b) Pale blue-green 
glazed-composition goddess, 
double-headed and modelled, 
perhaps representing the 
sky -goddess' dual aspect as 
\ul-Uis tip. 
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Amulets for Protection and Aversion 



P etrie termed the amulets intended to 
give protection ‘phylactic’, but in the 
same category must be included those 
which worked apotropaically, representing the 
very danger to Ik- warded off. 

Animate Forms 

Such is certainly the symbolism of the hobbled 
tb shell hippopotamus found in a Badarian 
burial and thus the earliest representational 
amulet from Egypt, for it shows the beast in¬ 
capacitated. Perhaps the early hippopotamus 
head amulet had a similar function: to ward off 
the greatly feared beast it depicted. Vet grazing 
hippopotamus amulets in semi-precious 
stones, of Middle Kingdom date, just like con¬ 
temporary large glazed-composition examples, 
«M» seem peaceful. A turtle amulet, at any rate, 
tn% was undoubtedly intended to work apo¬ 
tropaically, for it was a creature of evil sym¬ 
bolising death and darkness. Perhaps because 
of its water-based existence, it was believed, 
like the evil serpent Apophis, to inhabit the 
murky waters of the Underworld, waiting to 
impede the nightly progression of the sun god's 
barque. It was certainly considered his arch¬ 
enemy: ‘May Re live and the turtle die,’ as New 
Kingdom coffin inscriptions and some con¬ 
temporary tomb texts demand. In I -ate Period 
temples the turtle is depicted being harpooned, 
and thus rendered harmless, just as often as the 
hippopotamus, that other symbol of mal¬ 
evolence. Turtle amulets are made from such 
varied materials as green- or blue-glazed com¬ 
position, amethyst, ivory, serpentine, moul¬ 
ded hollow sheet-gold and, in particular, 


cornelian, olivine and green jasper. There are 
two distinct forms: one naturalistically rep¬ 
resents the head, legs and tail emerging from 
the shell, the other is little more than a convex 
disc with a protruding head. 

Amulets in the shape of the scorpion, made « 
from glazed composition, ivory and bone, first 
appear as early as the Fifth Dynasty, and at so 
early a date the probability is that they were 
worn as apotropaic protection against this nox¬ 
ious reptile’s sting. Certainly on apfn (sec w,s 
page 38) and tn latte Dynastic magical texts the 
scorpion is always the chief creature against 
which spells arc directed. Although scorpion 
amulets continued to be made until the Pto¬ 
lemaic Period, in glass too, the strangely am¬ 
biguous attitude the Egyptians held towards 
dangerous creatures allow ed the scorpion god¬ 
dess Scrqet to be revered at exactly the same jv 
time as a protectress of the dead. 

The crocodile possessed a similar duality. « 
Known in amulctic form even before the First 
Dynasty, it docs not appear in numbers until 
the late Old Kingdom, usually made of glazed 
composition, cither pierced through its length 
or with a suspension loop. It continued to be 
produced, sometimes from stone as well, 
throughout the Dynastic Period. In the 
developed form the long snout is held up by a 
support and the space beneath served for 
suspension. In scaraboids of New Kingdom 
date two crocodiles in the round curve into a 
circle to form the back, the tail of one under the 
head of the other; the underside often depicts 
two more crocodiles in sunken relief. Glazed- 
composition examples of Saite date exist in 
which as many as seven finely modelled rep- w, 
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iilcs stretch out side by side on top of a plaque. 
Without douht these amuletic forms were in¬ 
tended to act apotropaicallv: the Egyptians 
were so frightened of the crocodile in life that 
some of the spells on cippt were directed 
specifically against it; moreover, if it ate its 
victims, it denied them an Afterlife. Even in 
the Other World it was dangerous: Chapters.^! 
and 32 of the Book- of the Dead were expressly 
aimed at repelling a crocodile ‘which comes to 
steal the deceased’s magic’. Yet at the same 
time the crocodile was deified and worshipped 
under the name Sobk the theory was that if 
this dangerous creature was thus propitiated, it 
would do no harm. Moreover, the crocodile 
was a sy mbol of rebirth, for it lived in the rein¬ 
carnating waters of the primordial ocean into 
which it sank and from which it rose like the 
sun. 

Standing vultures made from ivory, bone, 
copper and glazed composition are first found 
in late Old Kingdom burials; two thousand 
im> years later no fewer than eight were illustrated 
among prescribed funerary amulets in the 
MacGregor list. Five sheet-gold vultures were 
at the throat of Tutankhamun’s mummy; at 
Fanis, llornakht owned three with inlays, 
W endjebaucndjed four and Amcnemope one 
of sheet gold with incised details. The latter 
type continued to be placed on non-royal 
mummies of the Tw enty-sixth Dynasty; later 
jw still they w ere made of gilded wood or glass, 
sometimes polychrome. Although for the dead 


JJJ Hyh<J-farm fratntnt Jn ttu fotrtn 

1) file bloc-grccn glasaJ-cunipuuiiun hjhoiin. «iih bird'* King* 
and nil, wearing an Htf-t town u*. b) Pale green 
gUacd-composilmn upreared cobra bod*. w ith linn legs and a 
crocodile Mil, two forward-facing ape heads and two 
backward-facing Ucx heads M. 7.6cm. ir. c) Pale blue-green 
glared -Cl |«1|» rollon dwarf'* hod* with a ram'* head, bird'* 
wing* and tail, wearing full and cmtcni maun* w ith a uracu* 

U*. 


such amulets would always have an underlying 
apotropaic (unction vultures were very 
dangerous to any corpse they undoubtedly 
became associated with the protective vulture- 
goddesses such as Nekhbet (see Chapter 2). In 
the MacGregor Papy rus one is named Werct- 
hekau (Great of Magic), an epithet of the god¬ 
dess Mut among others. 

What might be expected to be apotropaic are 
curious monstrous hybrid figures in the » 
round, which arc characteristic of the Late 
Period. Made from w ell-modelled glazed com¬ 
position, they have dwarf-like bodies and 
bandy legs, a non-human head and full, closed 
birds’ wings behind. Some are ram-headed 
with horns curled into the cheeks, wearing an 
atef-cr own or even a crescent and full moon; 
others have the head of a dog-faced baboon, 
also wearing an atef. The suspension loop is 
usually behind the shoulders, but occasionally 
behind the crown. It cannot be a coincidence 
that similar creatures but with multiple heads 
are depicted in the vignettes of contemporary 
magical papyri where the text indicates that 
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34 Cipput amuleti 

a) Hale green glazed-composition pataikot 
with a vearjh on the head flanked by Lit 
and \cphthys holds snakes and stands on 
crocodiles nr. b) Dark green gla/cd- 
composition paiafkot in attf holding 
knives and standing on crocodiles, 
it. 7.8cm, i ip. c) Pale green 
gU/cd-compuxiiiijn naked figure wearing 
a Iks mask, with multiple winged arms 
holding emblems of puw cr. The figure 
slands on a tail-eating ouroborm snake 
above a plinth encircled b> figures of 
noxious creatures crocodile, wolf, 
scorpion, turtle and snakes, i r. 


they represent the power of a deity ‘whose 
great and mysterious forms are usually hidden 
from gods and men’. In other words they rep¬ 
resent not evil but divine power personified 
and are capable of overwhelming any menacing 
opposing forces, whether human or divine, in 
this world or the next. 

Interestingly enough, some contemporary 
superbly modelled green-gla/cd composition 
amulets depict in the round one of Egypt's 
35 i most instantly recognisable protective gcnics, 
the leonine-featured Bes, in a form almost in¬ 
distinguishable from that in one of the magical 
papy rus vignettes. In the best examples he is 
naked, frontal-faced, wears double plumes, 
horns and disc; multiple animal heads llank 
each side of his head and in three of his four 
hands he holds a uvu-sceptre. The high oval 
plinth on which he stands, in his jackal-head 


slippers, is encircled by the tail-swallowing 
ourohoros snake and by a frieze of noxious 
animals including the crocodile, lion, snake, 
turtle, jackal, hippopotamus and scorpion. His 
large double w ings arc outstretched and, at the 
back, tail and back feathers arc carefully de¬ 
lineated. 

These amulets arc undoubtedly a variant of 
that most protective of amulctic forms the cip- 
pus , a plaque against which is set a raised-relief 
standing figure of llorus-the-Child, the 
saviour, with the head of Bes above him, 
grasping and standing on all manner of biting, 
stinging and harmful creatures. Every surface 
front and back is covered with scenes and 
texts designed to give protection by magical 
means from the bite and sting of the noxious 
creatures depicted (all of which arc shown on 
the plinth on which the Bes figures stand). On 


35 Rrrrru of ctpput amulrts, 
abort 

a and b) \N inged goddesses, each 
wearing a sun disc, stand on 
crocodiles to protect patatkof' back 

b) Is a lion-headed goddess. 

c) The bird's wings and tail feathers 
of the mask-w earing human figure 
seen on the front, show links with 
hybrid protective powers, lp. 
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the other hand, most appi are of stone and arc 
often quite substantial objects. Indeed, it is 
known that they were set up in temple pre¬ 
cincts so that water might be poured over them 
to absorb the magic of their scenes and spells; 
when drunk, the water would afford prophy¬ 
lactic protection against the creatures in ques¬ 
tion or perhaps cure those already bitten or 
slung. I lowcvcr, glazed-composition tippi also 
exist, as do small stone examples complete w ith 
means of suspension, indicating that they must 
have been worn. 

Yet another variant of the protective apptts 
motif appears in glazed composition amulets of 
the Third Intermediate Period and later, de¬ 
picting in the round the naked dwarf god 
w pu/a/Aorstandingon crocodiles and strangling 
snakes (which he sometimes also appears to 
be eating) or brandishing knives. Bronze 
examples are also known. Lest there be any 
doubt of his connection with Horus-thc- 
Saviour, he is usually Hanked by the standing 
figures of Isis and Ncphthys. A falcon perches 
on each shoulder, a scarab clings to his bald 
head and a winged goddess, sometimes with a 
lion's head wearing a disc, spreads out her 
wings protectively behind him; occasionally it 
is the lotus god Ncfcrtum who guards his back. 
These substantial amulets always have a hole 
for suspension behind the dwarf's head. 

I'he patatkoi arc named from a passage in the 
writings of I lerodotus describing Phoenician 
dwarf-form protective images. Perhaps they 
represent a form of Ptah as craftsman god, for 
dwarfs are always present among the workers 
in precious-metal workshops in Old Kingdom 
scenes of daily life. In the past they have been 
called Ptah-Seker figures, linking them with 
the falcon-form Memphite funerary god. The 
ptitaikos appears as an amulet in his ow n right 
as early as the Sixth Dynasty (if that is how a 
considerable number of extremely crude 
glazed-composition figures arc indeed to be in¬ 
terpreted), but it is not until the New Kingdom 
that recognisable examples made in an open- 
backcd mould first occur. The finest pieces, 
however, so finely modelled in the round that 
they appear almost sculpted, date to the Third 
Intermediate Period and later. Although the 
pataikos always assumes the slightly crouched 
posture of Bcs, a number of variant details have 
been identified. Often the head is bare or 



jfc Prttftnr pjtiikoi. 
a) Pile turqwMvc-hluc 
gUynJ-C'wnpo’ulion p*utk*i 
with cropped hair, ijj, from 
Sd4|qiri. b) Tunjuouc- 
blue ind black gli/cd- 
contpotivkin patatkm with a 
scarab cm its head, eating 
snakes, brandishing knives 
and standing an crocodilev 
There are protective signs 
cm the underside of the 
Knc it. 8.4 cm. nr. from 
Matmar 


surmounted by the two plumes and disc or an 
elaborate atef-cr own with pendant uraci, or a 
simple side-lock is worn. The figure may be 
falcon-headed or ram-headed, in the latter case 
w ith the head set backwards on the shoulders; 
sometimes the figure is two-headed like Janus. 
In other instances there arc two complete 
figures set back to back: one is the patatkos , the 
other Iks or a falcon-headed dwarf. 

Bcs loo, of course, occurs in amulctic form 
in his ow n right as early as the Eighteenth Dyn¬ 
asty, although his image is found far earlier, 
notably on ivory magic w ands of Middle King¬ 
dom date where he brandishes snakes in the 
company of other protective beings. He is in¬ 
stantly recognisable, for, almost alone in 
Egyptian art, he is depicted full-faced and a 
complete lion’s mane surrounds very leonine 
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37 Hnfifum. 

a) (irr>-|trvcn jilk/cii-oimpoMlton sqiutnnp IU-. in ihr run ml. 
wcarrnj: plume, M. 1 8 on. IJ". trwn I'cll Schcxha b) Mo of 
tunjuww-bluc fluni crnnpautmn. in the round. Lacking a nunc 
but nranng plume 11. j a cm, i r. c) (irnvfrccn 
ItWnkwnpoutKn. fljt-hju L<\l figure earning a drum and 
holding hnuil. Nk. d) Turquoric-bluc gfaced-cumpouiaun Mo 
in the round, wearing pUimo tip. 


features; significantly he has a linn's tail. 
Always naked, dwarf-like with bandy legs, and 
37 w earing tall plumes, Bes usually rests his hands 
•>n his hips. In Graeco-Roman Period exam¬ 
ples, however, he sometimes carries a round 
shield and brandishes a sword as tangible evi¬ 
dence of his protective qualities, for Bes was a 
genie who w arded off evil influences at child¬ 
birth. He was a deity for whom there were no 
temples, but the numbers in which his images 
occur indicate his great popularity throughout 
the later Dynastic Period. I lis amulets arc most 
«t often made of gla/ed composition, sometimes 
polychrome, very occasionally of cornelian and 
gla/ed steatite too, all modelled in the round; in 
the Late Period solid east-bronze examples 
also occur. The burial of the wives of Tuth- 
mosis in contained a bracelet partly composed 
of hollow gold Bes pendants stamped into a 
mould with back-plate added; usually, though, 
llat-backcd examples arc of glazed composition 
or glass made in an open-backed mould. Some¬ 
times in the New Kingdom Bes is depicted in 
Tie profile beating a drum or tambourine, for he 
was closely connected with music-making; in¬ 
deed it was this noisy activity which was 
believed to drive away malevolent forces. 

From the Third Intermediate Period on- 
IV d wards Bes heads alone occur as an amulet, 
often with sharp teeth showing and tongue 
poking out. They are usually moulded with a 
flat back from glazed composition or glass, or 



modelled in high relief on a plaque or disc, in 
which ease the other side might carry an 
equally protective tredjal. Characteristic of the 
same period are finger-rings of bright-bluc- 
glazed composition; these are of openwork 
wedding-band type for which a popular motif 
is a column of Bes figures, each standing on «» 
another's shoulders. 

Amulets of Bes were particularly worn in 
life, especially by women and children, but 
they served a protective purpose just as well in 
the tomb, as did those in the shape of the god¬ 
dess whom he aided as she attended women at 
the moment of childbirth, the hippopotamus 
Thocris (in F.gyptian Tawcrct). The female 
river horse, however, was a form also assumed 
by Ipet, who provided heat and light for the 
dead, so there is alway s the possibility that she 
is the deity actually represented. 

The different attitude the Hgyptians held 
towards the male and female of a species when 
both were deified is very evident in the hippo¬ 
potamus. As has been seen, the male was the 
embodiment of evil while the female was in¬ 
variably benevolent, although she bares 
fearsome teeth and sports a crocodile's tail. 
Why she became linked with childbirth is not 
at all clear. It has been noticed, though, that in 
the upright posture she assumes, her breasts 
are pendulous and her stomach swollen, like 
those of a pregnant woman. A feather head- » 
dress, low cylindrical modius or horns and disc 
are usually worn, often her stumpy forelegs 
lean for support on a protective w-sign or a nth, 
or brandish a knife. Thocris amulets occur as 
early as the late Old Kingdom and were made 
throughout the Dynastic Period. Blue- or 
green-glazed composition modelled in the 
round or moulded with a Hat back is by far the 
commonest material, hut gla/ed steatite, lapis 
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j8 Precious metal deities. 

From the top, lekt to muirr a) Solid-cast (told wolf (?), perhaps Wepwawet, protector of Osiris, 
it. 3-1 cm; Meroitic. b) Gold foil Maal on a loop-in-loop gold chain, perhaps a judge’s insignia. Saite or 
later, c) Sheet gold, flat-backed, squatting Amen-Rc, king of the gods. ij>. d) Warrior god Inhcrt in 
solid-cast silver in the act of hurling his lance. 11.4.8cm; TIP. e) Solid-cast gold ram-headed kneeling 
archer in double plumes, perhaps a form of Amen-Rc. Meroitic. 0 Solid-cast gold Mul, w ife of Amen-Rc. 
it. 2.9cm; nk to tip. g) Solid-cast gold Ptah, creator god of Memphis. t.n. h) Ibis-headed Thoth in 
solid-cast gold returning the wedjat eye. rip. i) Solid-cast gold jackal-headed Anubis, god of embalming 

TIP. 


















41 above HybriJ-J'orms. 

a) Lapis lazuli human-headed vulture, its long hair with a central parting. \ik b) Flat-backed 
glazed-composition falcon-headed fly wearing full moon and crescent, a rredjat-cye over the wings. I .ate 
tip. c) I -apis lazuli cat-headed cobra n. 2.5 cm; i.u. d) Cornelian falcon-headed sphinx-form Monthu; the 
underside names Ramesses 11. tyth Dynasty, c) Glazed-composition falcon-headed crocodile wearing sun 
disc. 1.. 3.6cm; Saitc. 0 Lapis lazuli ram with four heads representing the forms of Banebdjedet of 
Mcndes. 1 p. 

42 Cylinder amulets. 

a) Hollow gold cylinder with removable cap and granulation on the shaft. It would once have contained a 
papyrus written with a spell to protect women and children, h. 7.3 cm, 12th Dynasty, b) Amethyst beads 
alternate with gold foil over a core to form a solid cylinder with caps, imitating a hollow example. 12th 
Dynasty, c) Amethyst beads alternate with gold foil over a core to form a solid dummy-capped cylinder, 
n.4.6cm, t2th Dynasty. 


















45 above AmuUtit finger-rings. 

i rom left to Riciirr a) Gold ring with swivelling bezel, a plain amethyst scarab, l. of scarab i.6cm, 12th 
Dynasty, b) Gla/ed-composition lion-headed aegis wearing a sun disc, above a lotus flower. Part of the 
shank is formed by the counterpoise. H. 3.5 cm, tip, from .Vlatmar c) Glazed-composition aegis of Mut 
wearing the Double Crow n and surmounting a papvrus-head. The counterpoise forms part of the shank, 
rir. d) Gold ring with a swivelling bezel, a plain obsidian scarab. 12th Dynasty, from Abydos. 
c) Glazed-composition openwork ring w ith a column of Bes figures standing on each others' heads, tip. 

0 Ring with solar falcon-headed gods seated around an ankh and I lathor Openwork, glazed-composition. 
11.2.8 cm, up. g) Glazed-composition openwork ring with an argwofBastct. tip. h) Gold ring with 
swivelling bezel decorated with granulation surmounted bv a solid-cast frog. The underside is incised with 
a scorpion. 18th Dynasty, i) Solid gold ring. The bezel has a scene of Mut enthroned in a barque, vk. 
j) Gold ring w ith a sw ivelling bezel, a cornelian cat on a plinth. The underside bears an ankh sign. 18th 
Dynasty. 

43 above left Protective amulets. 

a) A pair ol gold fish ( nekhau ) inlaid with feldspar, a charm against drowning. Mk. b) Gold trussed ducks, 
wallet beads, a snake’s head and lotus flower. 18th Dynasty, c) A pair of gold fish inlaid with quartz and 
chalcedony. 1 .3.6cm, mk. d) F.lectrum oyster shell to give health, mk. c) (Surrounding the rest). Hollow 
gold Thoeris amulets with long gold beads. 1.. of amulets 1.8 cm, 18th Dynasty . 

44 left Heart scarabs. 

a) Steatite, very flat, human-headed heart scarab. The underside bears Chapter 3011 of the Book of the Dead 
for the woman Isis. 1.. 6.8 cm, nk. b) The scarab’s underside has Chapter 3 on of the Book of the Dead for 
the priest ofAmun Pa-di-Atum. Green basalt. 1.0. c) The underside has incised Chapter 3011 of the Book of 
the Dead for the Chief Administrator of Ncith Wahibrc-mer-Ncith, born to Takcmcl. Green marble. 

Suite, d) Green glazed steatite scarab inlaid with blue glass and cornelian. The underside bears Chapter 
3011 of the Book of the Dead but a name has not been inserted in the space for it. nk. e) Green 
glazed-composition scarab, whose underside has Chapter 300 of the Book of the Dead for a person w hose 
name was never filled in. tip. f) Green basalt scarab with gold foil remaining around legs. The underside 
bears Chapter 30H of the Book of the Dead for the woman Scmast, born to Renpet-nefcr. Suite, g) Green 
lasper human-headed scarab. The underside has Chapter 30H of the Book of the Dead for the High Stew ard 
\ebankh. who served king Sobkhotcp iv. l. 3.1 cm, 13th Dynasty (r. 1710 uc). 










47 above Polychrome glazed-composition pylon-shaped pectoral with incorporated heart scarab in a 
barque, blessed by Isis and Nephthys and Hanked by a Girdle Tie of Isis and a djed. The underside of the 
scarab bears Chapter 30B of the Book of the Dead the heart scarab formula - for a woman called 
Ptahemheb. 11.9.7 cm, probably from Memphis. 19th Dynasty. 


46 1 ut Wedjat- eyes. 

from t-UT to rig Hi' a) Polychrome, glazed-composition openwork eve with plain back, the drop and 
spiral turned into a falcon's leg and wing. Added human eve and uracus; standing on a reed mat. w. 6.7 cm, 
tip. b) Two-tone, glazed-composition eye with a flat undetailed underside, tip. c) Blue-green and black 
glazed-composition, double sided eye, filled with two row s of profile monkeys seated head on paws above a 
basket, tip. d) Leaf-green glazed-composition eye. The convex upper side has a quadruple wedjat with 
rosette and lotus heads between. The flat underside has an incised wedjat. tip. c) Yellow 
glazed-composition eye, plain backed, w. 3.5cm, tip. 0 Two-tone glazed-composition, openwork eye in a 
frame. Double sided, tip. g) Feldspar eye, convex on both faces, tip. h) Two-tone glazed-composition eye 
with a highly convex top surface. Double sided, tip. i) Red jasper, flat-backed, openwork eye with incised 
details. There is an upreared cobra wearing a disc at the front. 18th Dynasty, j) Two-tone 
glazed-composition, openwork, double sided eye. Wedjats and profile monkeys seated with head on paws 
appear in the interstices, tip. 






























48 Precious metal amuletic animals. 

1 Rom top to bottom a) Hollow gold pair of sphinx beads symbolising royal power, mk. b) Gold pair of 
spacer bars from a bracelcl, each surmounted by three reclining cats. The underside names Queen 
Sobkcmsaf, wife of King Nubkhcpcrre Inyotef. i.^cm, 17th Dynasty (f.1650 ik:). c) Solid-cast gold flics 
and garnet beads. 18th Dynasty, d) Hollow gold lizards, symbolic of regeneration, with gold date-shaped 
pendants, an inlaid gold drop and cornelian beads. 18th Dynasty e) Pair of flies, an honorific award, in 
gold over core. nk. 
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iwt ™*«ic la/uli, jasper, breccia, serpentine, rock crystal, 
granite, amethyst, cornelian, glass and bronze 
«>. also occur. A distinctive glass type is charac¬ 
teristic of the Eighteenth Dynasty (see page 
tot). The burial of the wives of Tuthmosis in 
contained a number of hollow gold Thoeris 
pendants made by beating into a mould and 
soldering on a back-plate; seven others came 
from the Gold Tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings; and a number of further examples, just 
as line, arc of unknow n provenance. Unusual 
forms of Thoeris -1 pet include ones of 
lib,c cornelian and feldspar with a cat’s head, 
glazed-composition examples w ith female head 
in tripartite wig, and a curious green-glazed 
steatite type with detailed patterning rep- 
rx.j resenting two figures back to back in profile of 
New Kingdom date. 

The pendant amulet called ( nekhau ), 
in the shape of a fish w ith a loop at its nose, 
was attached to the end of the plait of a child or 
young female as a charm against drowning. 
Presumably its magic worked by aversion: it 
was a reminder of the w atery environment the 
wearer wished to avoid. Its first mention is in 
the literary text known as the Wcstcar Papyrus 
which dates to the Middle Kingdom, the time 
of ihe amulet’s greatest popularity. Contem¬ 
porary representations show it worn by a ser¬ 
vant girl forming a support to a cosmetic 
container and by a tomb owner’s daughter at 
Mcir. Examples representing the balensoda fish 
modelled in the round are of hollow gold, silver 
<f*i and elcctrum, sometimes with inlays. A second 
type, however, was fiat w ith a green-stone inlay 
in a cloison as its body with added metal tail 
and tins, representing the Tilapia or bolli 
tin fish which usually symbolised regeneration. 
It was certainly this form of the amulet w hich 
was lost by one of King Snefcru’s harim girls 
as she rowed him on the lake, for in the West- 
car text she refers to her ‘nekau of fresh 
turquoise’. 

Amulets in the shape of various types of fish 
ti pierced from end to end like a bead and made 
from glazed composition or semi-precious 
stones occur as early as the Sixth Dynasty; the 
burial of the w ives of Tuthmosis tit contained 
sufficient gold ones to form a triple-stringed 
girdle. Some of these amulctic beads might 
represent sacred fish: glazed steatite and silver 
examples of the Barbus are the Lepidotus of 


classical sources, sacred to the lion goddess 
Mehyt. Those shaped like the Tilapia were ‘>k. 
presumably worn for their symbolism of re- 4i 
generation, but others must have embodied the 
idea of preservation from drow ning by aversion 
like the nekhau. 

Inanimate Forms 

An aegis represents a deep broad bead collar 
surmounted by the head of a deity; its protec¬ 
tive qualities arc witnessed by the fact that one 
was set at the prow and stern of every temple 
god’s sacred barque, the head being that of the 
god or goddess in question. Amulets in the 
form of an aegis , however, arc connected with 
only a handful of deities: Bastet or possibly 
Tefnut as lion, Mut the Theban vulture god¬ 
dess, Mathor, Amen-Re as ram and lies. The 
head is usually frontal, though profile examples 
are know n; suspension is alw ay s by means of a 
ring or tube behind the collar. All the god¬ 
desses wear the long tripartite wig; Bastct or 
Tefnut is crowned by the sun-disc with uraeus, 
human-headed Mut wears the Double Crown 
and I lathor the cow’s horns and disc. Blue- or 
green-glazed composition, often with added 
colour, and cast bronze arc the usual materials, 
but there are also some superb sheet-silver 
examples made bv beating into a mould. The 
aegis as amulet first appears in the New King¬ 
dom, hut it is particularly common in the 
Third Intermediate Period and later. A type of 
finger-ring characteristic of the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period, made from blue-green-glazed 45s. c 
composition, has a bezel in the form of a 
modelled aegis which sits at right angles to the 
shank. Often, though, close examination shows 
that the shank is actually formed by the 
pendulum-shaped body of a counterpoise for 
which the aegis serves as the topmost element. 

The menyet w as a form of collar particularly 
associated with the goddess Hathor. It was 
composed of multiple bead strings which 
required, as did all heavy collars, that a 
counterpoise be worn between the shoulder 
blades to counterbalance its weight and help it 
lie correctly over the chest. The counterpoise 
to the menyet collar was always pendulum¬ 
shaped and began to appear as an amulet at >r, t 
least as early as the Ramesside Period, con¬ 
tinuing until the end of the Ptolemaic Period. 
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Almost invariably the material is green- or 
blue-glazed composition, with a few examples 
of feldspar and later of bronze. Some are 
undecorated, but others, especially during the 
Third Intermediate Period, are increasingly 
ornate. A particularly popular form depicts at 
toa.c,ii the top a lion goddess’s head, cither frontal or 
in profile, wearing a sun-disc or a human god¬ 
dess’s head set atop a large broad collar, the 
whole forming the independent amulet called 
an aegis. L preared cobras frequently flank the 
central section of the amulet, w hich often con¬ 
tains a figured scene, especially one involving a 
lion goddess. The roundel at the base might be 
decorated with such motifs as a many-pctalled 
llowcr, a weJjat-QyQ, a celestial barque, a floral 
knot or a scene with a child god on a lotus. Such 
highly ornate counterpoise amulets are manu¬ 
factured in raised relief, differently coloured 
glazes or even openwork. The undecorated 
forms have a suspension tubcalong the flat top, 
the ornate examples have one behind the aegis 
head. All the goddesses represented on the 
counterpoise Bastct, Tcfnut, Mut and 
I lathor had connotations of fertility but in 
addition were powerful deities who could 
afford protection. Moreover, the position of 
the counterpoise between the shoulder blades 
meant that it could guard this most vulnerable 
area. The protective function of this amulet is 
surely proved bv the rare examples in which 
the aegis is topped by the heads of Tcfnut and 
her consort Shu wearing tall feathers: in 
identical full-sized bronze counterpoises the 
inscription states that they arc providing **»’ 
a magical protection. 

Also connected with the protection of 
women and children are amulctic cylindrical 
42 pendants, which are particularly characteris¬ 
tic of the Middle Kingdom, although they con¬ 
tinued in use until after the New Kingdom. 
They exist in two forms. One type is of gold, 
silver or electrum with a hollow shaft, often 
decorated with granulation or rope braid pat¬ 
terning, and a removable conical cap at each 
end, the upper with a suspension loop so that 
the article might be worn about the neck. 
Mereret’s treasure at Dahshur contained one 
of gold; three of gold and another of silver came 
from the burial of the wives of Tuthmosis m. 
Other fine non-royal examples arc of Middle 
Kingdom date. Although some later cylinders 


still held a rolled-up papy rus with a text for the 
protection of mothers and children, many ear¬ 
lier ones contain only one or more garnets of 
unknown symbolism. The second type of 
cylindrical pendant is solid with a shaft of gold 
or silver bands alternating with short cylinder 
beads of amethyst, feldspar, lapis lazuli, 
cornelian, turquoise or even rock cry stal, all on 
a rod. Both Sithathor and Mercrct at Dahshur 
ow ned one and there are a number of examples 
from non-royal burials of contemporary date. 
Thus the hollow cylinders were amulet cases 
and the solid ones dummies in the same shape. 

The cowrie shell was believed to have r- ( 
amulctic significance because of its resem¬ 
blance to the female genitalia, so when beads in mi 
its shape formed an element of a woman’s 
girdle they were in exactly the right place to 
ward off evil influences from the relevant 
bodily part of the w earer, especially if she w ere 
pregnant. Although actual shells must have 
served this purpose in prcdynastic burials, as 
early as the Sixth Dynasty they were being 
imitated in blue-glazed composition and 
shortly thereafter in cornelian and quartz. 
During the First Intermediate Period hone 
buckle-beads served as a cheaper imitation. A T 4 { 
considerable number of hollow gold, silver and 
electrum cowries made in tw o halves punched 
into a mould and soldered around the outer 
edge, have survived from Middle Kingdom 
burials. Those serving as clasps have base plate 
soldered to each half bearing a tonguc-and- 
groove closing device. I follow gold cowries in 
the girdles owned by Sithathoriunct and 
Mercrct contained metal pellets which would 
have made a tinkling sound as they walked. 
From the Middle Kingdom onwards a type of 
amulet in which the scarab-form back is re¬ 
placed by that of a sty lised cow rie is termed a 
cowroid. >su 

In the New Kingdom a semi-circular amulc¬ 
tic bead also based on a sty lised cowrie, called a 
w allet bead, because the markings around the os 
curved edge resemble stitching, ousted the 
shell from girdles. Not only hollow silver and 
gold examples but ones made from lapis lazuli, 
green-glazed steatite, red jasper and blue- 
glazed composition have been found in both 
royal and private burials until as late as the 
Twenty-second Dynasty. Another feature of 
womens’ girdles during the Middle and New 
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Kingdoms arc lenticular beads with a spouted 
stringing hole resembling acacia seeds; these 
arc made from lapis lazuli, cornelian, turquoise 
feldspar, glass and hollow gold. In the New 
Kingdom only, ribbed flattened ball beads of 
lapis lazuli, feldspar and hollow gold occur, 
apparently imitating nasturtium seeds. Both 
forms must be amulctic but their symbolism is 
unclear. 

The oyster-shell amulet, called in Egyptian 
«Wj (wedja), meaning ‘sound, whole, healthy’, 
naturally enough was thought to endow its 
wearer with these attributes. It seems to have 
Ken another women’s ornament, for examples 
have been found among the treasures of 
Mercret, Sithathor, Khnumel, Scnebtisy and 
Nubhotcpti, and it is most often depicted w orn 
at a woman’s neck. It was particularly popular 
during the Middle Kingdom, although one of 
gold and another of silver were found in the 
burial of the w ives of Tuthmosis in. Usually 
od plain sheet gold, silver or clectrum was beaten 
into a mould, but some particularly fine 
examples, like those of Mereret, were further 
inlaid with semi-precious stones; others have a 
repousse decoration. A burial at Haraga con¬ 
tained fourteen natural shells set in silver. 
Other shell-shaped amulets, mostly in semi¬ 
precious stones and almost all of Middle King¬ 
dom date, though again examples come from 
the burial of the wives of Tuthmosis tit, imitate 
in particular conus. Those in the shape of 
nerita first appear in Sixth Dynasty burials, 
s others resembling cardiutn cdule even earlier 
in the late Predynastic Period; twenty-four 
gold mollusc shells were found in a First Dyn¬ 
asty tomb at Nag ed-Dcir. All must have 
served an amuletic purpose, as did the real 
shells they imitate. 

Curiously enough, amulets in the shape of 
the hieroglyph meaning ‘protection’ sj (sa) - 
are very rare and virtually confined to the 
Middle Kingdom, although as a protective 
motif the form first occurs in the early Old 
Kingdom and continued to be prominent 
throughout the Dynastic Period. The sa rep¬ 
resents a rolled-up reed mat folded in two and 
tied near the lower end; it was carried as port¬ 
able furniture by marsh dwellers and cattle 
herders who also pressed it into service as a 
lifejacket and a guard over sharp horns. Most 
of the examples to survive arc of gold, silv er, 


clectrum or copper wires imitating the reed awi 
stalks and their binding, although Scnebtisy Mp 
also owned a number made from cornelian, 
feldspar and ivory. At Dahshur, Khnumet’s 
burial contained two superb bracelet clasps, 
each formed from an openwork gold sa in a 
frame, the top surface inlaid with lapis lazuli 
except for the ties which are of cornelian and 
turquoise; the same details arc incised on the 
gold of the underside. At the top of each amulet 
is a tiny gold leopard’s (or lioness's) head. 

Without doubt the best-known ofall protec¬ 
tive amulets is the wdj. t (wedjat or udjal eye), 
literally ‘the sound one’, referring to the eve of 
the falcon-headed Horus after it had been 
plucked out during one of his interminable 
battles with Seth and then healed bv Thoth. 

This Horus was the elder (Greek Harocris), 
the celestial falcon and great creator god w hose 
right eye was the sun and left eye the moon. It 
is generally supposed that the wedjat was the 
moon eye, which was ‘injured’ as it waned and 
‘restored’ as it waxed each month, but the term 
might just as well apply to the sun eve, the 
‘sound’ one as opposed to the ‘injured’ one. 
When Osiris rose to pre-eminence as the god of 
the dead, the wedjat became identified vv ith the 
ey e of his son Horus. According to the Osiris 
myth, Horus offered the healed eye to his dead 
father and so powerful a charm was it that it 
restored him to life. The offering of the wedjat 
would even suffice instead of actual food offer¬ 
ings in the daily ritual. Its great protective 
qualities can be seen from the fact it was often 
depicted on the plate which covered the embal¬ 
ming incision in the mummy ’s flank. Not only 
would it prevent malign influences entering, 
but it would also magically heal the wound. 

The wedjat is probably found in greater 
numbers on mummies than any other amulet, 7 c,a 
but, of course, it could also be w orn in life. 

At its most basic the wedjat is a human eye 
with brow above and markings below; the latter 
take the form of a drop shape at the front and an 
uncurling spiral at the back, said to imitate the 
markings on the head of the lanner falcon. 
Curiously enough, both right and left eye can 
be represented. The wedjat amulet is first 
found in the later Old Kingdom and it contin- o 
ued to be produced until the Roman Period, 
though, as might be expected over so long a 
time, its forms are many and varied. Even the 
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materials from which it was made are as 
different as glazed composition and glass, both 
plain and polychrome, feldspar, lapis lazuli, 
amethyst, sard, cornelian, chalcedony, ob¬ 
sidian, porphyry, haematite, agate, diorite, 
steatite, serpentine and gold. 

The earliest wedjats are mostly very stylised, 
and formed from chunky cornelian or roughly 
moulded glazed composition, although by the 
First Intermediate Period delicate openwork 
sheet gold examples were already being made. 
Elaborate glazed-composition wedjats , open- 
*1. w ork or inlaid, with a crow ned uracus hanging 
from the front edge of the brow, or those in 
»(u which the drop is turned into a falcon’s leg or a 
human arm grasping an anth, nejer sign or os¬ 
trich feather and the rear spiral is transmogri¬ 
fied into bird’s tail feathers, first occur in the 
New Kingdom. The most ornate forms, how¬ 
ever, date to the Third Intermediate Period 
and Twenty-fifth Dynasty. Some have a Bes 
head, ibis, walking bull or rosette in the space 
above the spiral; others arc surmounted by a 
frieze of uraei or even have a lioness reclining 
along the lop of the brow . In splendid open- 
*»i work examples tiny wedjats turned in every 
from direction or row s of uraei, seated cats or even 
imetd monkeys, are inserted into every available 
space. Vet other contemporary pieces are 
*iti wedjats in outline only, with a mere blob of 
different-coloured glaze for the pupil and a 
stripe for the brow, or else they arc large, 
** clumsily shaped and very thick w ith a domed 
upper surface. Glazed-composition plaques 
with a high-relief wedjat on one face set in an 
ornately decorated background, openwork 
*•1 wedjats in a rosette and pylon-shaped pectorals 
adorned with wedjats first appear in the Third 
Intermediate Period but continue into the Late 
Period. Openwork wedjats as the bezel of all-in- 
one glazed-composition finger-rings and 
scaraboids with their backs carved in the shape 
of a wedjat are typical of the Nineteenth Dyn¬ 
asty; openwork barrel beads with a pattern of 
wedjats are characteristic of the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period. 

If one wedjat gave protection, multiple wedj¬ 
ats would furnish even more: during the Third 
Intermediate Period some forms of the amulet, 
both openwork and solid, comprise four wedj- 
*»i a Is (two on top of two). Sometimes only the 
lower two have the characteristic markings 


below, sometimes all have them, with the top 
two turned upside down to accommodate 
them; any available space is filled w ith elabor¬ 
ate patterning. Vet while all these highly 
decorated types of wedjats were being pro¬ 
duced, the basic form continued to be made, inj 
frequently in fine, hard, sharply detailed 
monochrome-glazed composition or even with 
polychrome glaze inlays. For all forms of 
wedjat , suspension was by a hole through the 
length or a loop at the top. 

Particularly symbolic of protection yet 
extremely rare as an amulet and unique to the 
Ptolemaic Period is the Winged Sun disc. It wi 
represents the sun god flanked by the protec¬ 
tive w ings of the falcon god I lorus of Edfu and 
is a motif carved above every doorway in every 
Late Period temple. Amuletic examples exist 
in steatite, silver and glass. 

The figure-of-eight knot, n (tjes), made in m> 
two parts from hollow gold shaped in a mould 
and with a tongue-and-groove closing device 
on the two flat undersides, was a characteristic 
element of Middle Kingdom jewellery. The 
burials of Khnumet, Sithathor, Sithathoriunct, 
Mereret and Scnebtisy all contained a number 
which served as clasps for anklets and 
bracelets. 1 lowever, examples of solid lapis 
lazuli, cornelian, amethyst and chrysoprasc, 
which arc probably contemporary, show that 
the tjes also existed as an amulet, presumably 
with the funerary connotation of protection by 
binding or union, for the Egyptians had a 
horror that their limbs, head and torso might 
become separated in the Other World. A form 
ofscaraboid found in the New Kingdom w ith 
a back resembling a large, tightened bow hut 
actually made from two (lower-heads joined or 
possibly a bundle of grain, may well represent a 
later development of the knot. 

Osirian Protection 

A funerary amulet closely connected with the 
Osiris legend is the tit or Girdle of Isis pre¬ 
scribed by Chapter 156 of the Bunk aft lie Dead 
and to be made of red jasper, the colour of the 
blood of the goddess. If one was placed on the tnm 
neck of the mummy, ‘the power of Isis w ill he 
the protection of his body’. I’hc standard form 
of this amulet is an open loop of material from 
whose bound lower end hangs a long sash llan- 
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ked by two folded loops, perhaps representing 
a doth worn during menstruation. Although 
many ///-amulets arc indeed of prescribed red 
Mg. jasper, glass or cornelian, many arc also of 
tm'h green-glazed composition or glass, another re¬ 
generative colour. They first make an appear¬ 
ance at about the same time they are first 
depicted in funerary papyrus vignettes. One of 
the earliest has been identified on the mummy 
s>, ikij of kha, Chief workman at Dcir cl-Mcdina 
under king Amenophis tit; another came from 
the burial of Akhenatcn’s vizier, Aper-el, at 
hi Saqqara. Akhenaten’s grandfather Yuya was 
buried with one of red glass. Thereafter, until 
the end uf dynastic history, no mummy was 
•u knowingly interred without one among its 
wrappings, almost invariably over the upper 
torso. 


When the stomach, lungs, liver and intes¬ 
tines w ere removed from the corpse during the 
embalming process, they were dried out in nat¬ 
ron, anointed with unguents, coated with resin 
and wrapped in linen before being placed in 
four containers called Canopic Jars. Bv the end 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty the stoppers of the 
jars were shaped into the heads of the Canopic 
Deities, the Four Sons of Horus. Falcon¬ 
headed Qcbhsenucf guarded the intestines, 
human-form Imscty the liver, baboon-headed 
Hapy protected the lungs and jackal-headed 
Duamutef the stomach. During the Third 
Intermediate Period, however, mummification 
practices changed and the packages containing 
the embalmed internal organs were no longer 
placed in Canopic Jars but were returned to the 
body ca\ ity, each w ith an amuletic figure of the 
relevant deity attached. Made almost exclu¬ 
sively of glazed composition or glass, often 
multicoloured (though sometimes pottery or 
wax was used and even more rarely sheet gold Kw 
or silver), the four are always represented full 
length and wrapped like a mummy either in 
profile or frontal with fiat back. Usually the Mt ,si 
arms are not shown, but sometimes the hands 
emerge clasping a folded cloth. Although later 
Canopic packages came to be placed once more 
inside jars or w ithin the mummy wrappings, an 
amuletic set of the Four Sons of i lorus coniin- 
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ued to be supplied, usually stitched on to the 
7 g bandages over the torso by means of the holes 
provided in the figures or incorporated into the 
bead netting which enveloped contemporary 
mummies. 

Jackal-form Anubis as an amulet would 
have been worn only by the dead. Like the 
crocodile, the black jackal was a dangerous 
force to be propitiated. Since its chief activity 
was prowling around desert cemeteries seeking 
bones to crunch or skulking around embal- 
mers’ storage rooms in the hope of carrying off 
a well-salted limb from an unsupervised corpse 
as it lay drying out in natron, and destruction of 
the body prevented an Afterlife, Anubis was 
deified as god of embalming, doomed to pro¬ 
tect the very object he would by nature attack. 
According to legend he was the son of Osiris 
and Ncphthys and practised his embalming 


skills for the very first time on his father’s ik 
corpse. 

The earliest jackal-form amulet, made of 
bone, was found in a predynastic Naqada 2 
burial and shows the animal couchant, in pro¬ 
file and with the scored markings characteristic 
of contemporary amulets. By the Sixth Dyn¬ 
asty glazed-composition walking jackals and, 
rather more significantly, jackal-headed walk¬ 
ing human figures occur, the earliest amulctic 
representation of an animal-headed deity. Per¬ 
haps the chief embalmcr already donned a w< 
jackal’s mask to carry out his work and this is 
how the iconography came to be established. 
The jackal standing w ith back legs at a slope or 
couchant w ith dangling tail on top of a pylon¬ 
shaped chest was being made by the Middle 
Kingdom: examples of both types in gold w ere 
found in a Twelfth Dynasty burial at Abydos. 
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m Thereafter these two forms and the jackal- 
headed deity, both walking and seated, contin- 
7f ued to be made until the end of dynastic his- 
ri. tory, generally in glazed composition or metal. 
The question arises, however, whether the 
animal depicted is always a jackal. Certainly the 
m. 1 one on the shrine represents Anubis as lord of 
the funerary chest and guardian of the ne¬ 
cropolis and is often shown thus on funerary 
pectorals. The animal-headed deity is almost 
certainly Anubis, but the animal with charac¬ 
teristically sloping back legs may rather rep¬ 
resent the wolf god Wcpwawet of Asvut, the 
lu *Opener-of-thc-\Vays\ who adopts this pos¬ 
ture on standards carried before the king in 
processions. Without any indication of colour¬ 
ing Wcpwawet was grey — identification can¬ 
not be definite. Particularly fine examples of 
this type come from the burial of the Mcroitic 
Queen Amanishakheto at Mcroe. Four are in 
in pairs and in two of them the tall-eared long- 
tailed creature’s head is supported by a uracus, 
a feature repeated in glazed-composition 
pieces. 

An unusual Late Period amulet in finely 
modelled glazed composition representing a 
>:« jackal-headed man wearing a sun-disc, seated 


on a throne and drawing a bow with arrow, may 
actually be a variant hybrid figure (see page 
37), for at the back his body is transformed into 
a bird’s complete with long tail feathers. 

Amulets of Osiris, god of the dead par 
excellence, arc surprisingly rare. Apart from an 
inlaid gold example standing in profile and two 
tiny, finely detailed, solid-cast seated and 
squatting ones from the Twenty-second Dyn¬ 
asty burial of Prince Hornakht at Tanis and an 
unprovenanccd standing silver piece which 
may be contemporary, only a few of glazed 12a 
composition and glass, some three-dimen¬ 
sional, others in profile, and some small solid- 
cast bronzes, all of Late Period date, arc 
known. One unusual example depicts five- 
thin bronze Osiris figures all in a row. It is 
noteworthy that many small bronzes of the god 
not only have suspension loops but also a tang 
beneath the feet and so, though light enough, 
were not intended to be worn. Characteris¬ 
tically the god is completely human, wrapped Ik 
like a mummy, wears the royal beard and 
W hite Crown or alef-c rown and carries the \u 
crixik and flail, all attributes he subsumed very 
early on from Andjcty, a local deified dead king 
of Busiris, for originally Osiris was the formless 
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fertile black Egyptian earth. 

Often, of course, Osiris is the chief figure in 
funerary jewellery. A unique pendant in¬ 
scribed with the name of Osorkon it and pos¬ 
sibly from his burial at Tunis shows the god in 
cast gold squatting on a tall block of lapis la/uli 
capped with a gold cavetto cornice. I le is flan¬ 
ked by two superbly modelled solid-gold 
figures, standing on an inlaid-gold plinth, of 
his falcon-headed son Horus wearing the 
Double Crown and his sister-wife Isis in horns 
and disc, each with an arm upraised in protec¬ 
tion. A suspension loop is behind each figure. 
The same three deities squatting one behind 
the other in relief are also the subject of I -ate 
Dynastic glazed-composition pectoral amulets. 
A more usual pylon-shaped pectoral from 
Tutankhamun’s burial, made from inlaid 
openwork gold, depicts the vulture Nekhbct 
wearing the iitef-crown and the w inged cobra 
Wadjyt in the Red Crown, both on inlaid bas¬ 
kets, opening their wings about a standing 
mummiform Osiris who is crowned with the 
atef and holds the flail and a crook with an 
abnormally long stock. The inscriptions show 
that the protective goddesses of Upper and 
Lower Egypt had become totally assimilated 
with Isis and Nephthys. Far more unusual is 
the pylon-shaped pectoral from the burial of 
Amencmopc at Tunis made from two sheets of 
gold with a thin filling between, for one face 
bears a scene in repousse, the other the same- 
scene incised. In both Amenemope is depicted 
raising an incense burner to the enthroned god. 
Osiris also usually appears on one side of solid 
py lon-shaped funerary pectorals made from 
polychrome-glazed composition and on one- 
type of heart scarab (see page- 57). 

Of the main protagonists in the Osiris leg¬ 
end, some occur in an amuletic form which is 
clearly intended to afford particular funerary 
mkI, protection. Isis and Nephthys mourning, 
ns usually as a matched pair, kneeling or standing 
with hand to the head in characteristic gesture 
of lamentation, made in an open-backed mould 
from glass or glazed composition, are particu¬ 
larly Ptolemaic in date. Placed on the upper 
chest of a mummy, they would afford it the 
same protection that they gave to the corpse of 
their brother Osiris. 

Although one of the four protectresses of the 
dead, Nephthys (in Egy ptian, Nbt-hwt) most 
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often appears in amuletic form as a member of 
the family of Osiris, sister and helper of Isis and 
Osiris (to w horn she bore Anubis), and wife of 
Seth. Amulets representing her as a woman 
w earing on her head the two hierogly phic com¬ 
ponents of her name occur later in burials than 
those of other play ers in the drama. Although a 
single seated gold example came from the 
Twenty-second Dynasty burial of Homakht at 
Tanis and an identical silver piece may be of 
similar date, no others are recorded before the 
Twenty-sixty Dynasty. Thereafter, however, 
in glazed composition and lapis lazuli, her 
standing figure is found on every mummy, 
usually on the upper torso in the company of 
amulets of Isis. Even the Buchis-buII mummies 
were buried with them in their wrappings. 

Amulets of Isis, however, appeared earlier, 
for she was primarily the archety pal protective 
mother goddess. Although in the Late Period 
amulets in glazed composition, lapis lazuli and 
even gold are found on every mummy, usually 
on the chest, representing her merely standing 
with the hieroglyph for ‘throne' which writes 
her name upon her head, her most charactcris- iw 
tic guise is as a seated, suckling mother w ith the 
infant Horus propped up by her left hand. 
Such an amulet is actually specified in the 
MacGregor Papyrus list. Small glazed amulets 
in this shape are already found in the Ramess- 
idc Period, but they are more numerous in 
burials of the Third Intermediate Period and 
later. Often details are picked out in a darker- 
coloured glaze and the throne on which Isis sits 
is openwork, the sides adorned with the sinu¬ 
ous body of the snake god Nehcbkau. Later, 
cast bronze and flat-backed mould-made glass 
examples occur too. However, just as often as 
figures of this goddess w ear the hierogly ph for 
her name on their heads, they wear the horns iv, 
and disc, leading to confusion with Hathor. 
Indeed one of the finest and largest solid-gold 
amulets from the burial of VVendjcbauendjed at 
Tanis, still on its loop-in-loop chain, depicts a 
superbly modelled, standing female figure- 
wearing the horns and disc but specifically 
named on the base as ‘Isis, the divine mother’. 

Of course, amulets of Isis with I lorus could 
protect women and children just as well in this 
world as in the next. The goddess’s guardian 
function is especially seen in an unusual its 
glazed-composition example in which her 
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standing figure wearing horns and disc and 
carrying a papyrus sceptre is enveloped by the 
winged arms of a double of herself standing 
behind. 

\ characteristic amulet of the Saite Period, 
usually made from sharply detailed glazed 
composition but in cast bronze too, takes the 
form of a plaque from w hich emerge in high 
relief the frontal figures of the Osirian triad: 
Isis and Xephthys Hanking and holding the 
hands of I lorus-the-Child, who is naked and 
w cars the side-lock. The order of the goddesses 
is sometimes reversed and the figures can be in 
profile. This amulet is most often found on the 
lower torso, sometimes more than one example 
on a single mummy. 

Amulets of Thoth as a walking ibis-headed 
man carrying the wW/<J/-eye before him relate 
directly to the power of the eye of Horus to 
revive the dead Osiris and thus any of the dead, 
and to provide food offerings in the Other 
World. Glazed-composition examples in the 
round first appear in non-royal burials of 
Third Intermediate Period date, although 
superbly modelled ones are characteristically 
Saite. Sometimes the wedjal is turned sideways 


to support the long beak, a technical feature 
unnecessary in tiny, finely detailed, solid-cast 
gold examples from the Tanis royal burials and 
in other unprovcnanccd precious metal pieces, 
possibly of a similar date. I low ever, even with¬ 
out the wedjal, ibis-headed Thoth as amulet 
had a purely funerary connotation: a squatting 
example made of gold inlaid with feldspar was 
found around the neck of Tulankhamun’s 
mummy, and standing examples were always 
placed on the chests of I .ate Period mummies 
in a row with the other funerary deities. 

Ibis-form amulets first found in burials of 
First Intermediate Period date, invariably of 
gold, electron) or copper, usually perch on a 
standard, suggesting that the god must be in¬ 
tended. By the Third Intermediate Period 
at least, the long beak of well-made metal 
examples, whether standing or crouched, is 
often supported by an ostrich feather and this, 
or the squatting figure of Maat herself, was 
usually the supporting element in ibis amulets 
of glazed composition, sometimes two-toned, 
lapis lazuli, olivine and glass until the end of 
the dy nastic period. This gives the ibis amulet 
too a purely funerary connotation, for the pres¬ 
ence of Maat or her symbol is a v isual reminder 
of Thoth’s role as recorder of the result of the 
weighing of the deceased’s heart in the Under¬ 
world. The occasional substitution of an ob¬ 
elisk for beak support is a play on the word 
teklieri which means ‘ibis’, ‘obelisk’ and ‘Eye of 
Horus’; the substitution of a baboon is a refer¬ 
ence to Thoth’s other animal manifestation. 
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Scarabs for the Living and 
Funerary Scarabs 



T he amulet in the form of a scarab is 
perhaps the best known of all those 
manufactured by the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians; it was certainly the most numerous. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of scarabs were made in 
ancient times over a period of some two 
thousand years from the First Intermediate 
Period until the Graeco-Roman Period and not 
just in Egypt, for the form was soon copied by 
local craftsmen in Syria and Palestine. Vir¬ 
tually every material known to the Egyptians 
was used in their manufacture, from precious 
metal, semi-precious and non-precious stones 
to glazed composition and glass. Indeed three 
of the earliest know n firmly dated small glass 
objects of native Egyptian manufacture are 
scarabs bearing the names of Twelfth Dynasty 
officials. However, from their earliest appear¬ 
ance the commonest material was glazed 
steatite; only in the New Kingdom did glazed 
composition rival it. Of the others, amethyst, 
rock crystal, feldspar and green jasper arc 
characteristic for pre-Ncw Kingdom scarabs; 
thereafter red jasper, cornelian and lapis lazuli 
are more popular. Except for funerary and 
royal commemorative examples, scarabs are 
noteworthy for their generally small size (0.5 
to 2.5cm is the normal range in length) and the 
remarkable sharpness of the texts and figures 
on the best of them. But why should this form 
of amulet have become so popular? 

The characteristic behaviour of the Egypt¬ 
ian scarab (Scarabaeus sacer) or dung beetle 
which is most commonly found in the W estern 
1 )cscrt is to roll a large ball of animal dung with 
its back legs to an underground hiding place 
where it serves as a foodstuff. Such is the size 


of the ball that the beetle has to stand almost on 
its head while pushing and usually has to do so 
for a considerable distance. Since the scarab is 
unable to sec where it is going, it often takes a 
route which is not only circuitous but beset 



with obstacles. Occasionally it will even 
attempt to roll the ball of dung up an almost 
vertical surface and will not give up until vir¬ 
tually exhausted. Such persistent toil did not 
go unnoticed by the ancient Egyptians, who 
very quickly likened the rolling of the ball of 
dung to the passage of the sun-disc across the 
heavens each day from east to west, pushed by 
a gig-antic black beetle of course! 

In addition scarab eggs are laid in a ball of 
dung which feeds the larvae it contains and is 
also stored underground. It is created there by 
the female exclusively from sheep excrement 
and is pear-shaped, not round. Nevertheless, it 
is understandable that the Egy ptians were led 
to believe that the baby beetles hatched from 
one and the same ty pe of dung ball. Thus the 
scarab became a sy mbol of spontaneous gener- 
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alien, new life and, by extension, resurrection. 
Indeed, this linking of the scarab with death 
and the ability to transcend it can only have 
been enhanced by the behaviour of mature 
beetles, which sometimes appear to burst out 
of the earth from their empty underground 
larders when a new and smelly heap of dung 
has been deposited in the vicinity. It may not 
have gone unnoticed either that the appearance 
of the pupa, w hose wings and legs are encased 
at that stage of development, is very mummy¬ 
like. It has even been pointed out that the egg- 
bearing ball of dung is created in an under¬ 
ground chamber which is reached by a vertical 
shaft and horizontal passage curiously reminis¬ 
cent of the internal plan of Old Kingdom 
mastaba tombs. Did Egyptian funerary 
architecture deliberately imitate the scarab’s 
breeding place in a conscious attempt to pro¬ 
vide the dead w ith the same possibility of new 
life? 

All the misapprehensions about the habits of 
the scarab were also recorded by classical 
authors such as Plutarch and Horapollo with 
additional embellishments such as the belief 
that all scarabs arc male since copulation 
takes place underground it is rarely w itnessed - 
and that the hatching-out period from the eggs 
is twenty-nine days, the latter to provide some 
kind of link with the lunar cycle. However, 
llorapollo’s report that the egg-bearing ball 
had to be thrown into the Nile so that the new¬ 
born beetle could emerge docs have a kernel of 
truth to it. If the ball dries out, moisture is 
necessary to release the new scarab and the 
inundation would certainly provide it. 

As a hieroglyph the scarab has the phonetic 
value ljf>r (kheper) which as a verb means ‘to 
come into being’, ‘to be created', and as a noun 
‘form’ or ‘manifestation’. According to the leg¬ 
end of creation centred on the city of Helio¬ 
polis, in which the sun god had three different 
manifestations depending on the time of day, 
the new-born sun was called Khepri and 
usually took the form of a man with a scarab 
beetle for a head. Unlike other hybrid deities, 
who were given an animal’s head instead of a 
human one, Khepri had to have a whole scarab 
perched on his shoulders a beetle’s head 
would have been too tiny and indistinguishable 
for the purpose. 

However, it was always as a large black 


beetle that Khepri was depicted in funerary 
scenes representing the passage of the sun god 
from night and darkness into the new day and 
new life. The funerary text known as the hny 
Dual (the Book of the One who is in the Under¬ 
world) is found essentially on the walls of royal 
tombs of New Kingdom date in the V alley of 
the Kings and also on non-royal funerary 
papyri of the succeeding Third Intermediate 
Period. There at the end of the twelfth hour of 
night the sun god takes the form of a scarab to 
emerge into the day on the arms of the air god 
Shu. Similarly in the last scene of another 
funerary composition known as the Book of 
Caverns , as the sun breaks through the bound¬ 
ary of the Underworld, one of the shapes he 
assumes is that of a scarab. In the final part of 
the Book of the Night too, w here the goddess 
Nut, whose arched body forms the vault of 
heaven, gives birth to her sun child, he is in 
scarab form. Even in the final scene of the Book 
of Gales, in which the whole of the cycle of 
creation is represented pictorially, it is a scarab 
in the solar barque which raises up the sun-disc 
into the waiting arms of the Underworld sky 
goddess. Sometimes in these examples the 
scarab is winged, an acknowledgement that 
the dung beetle can indeed fly, but also an 
enhancement of the concept of the scarab 
rising up towards heaven in resurrection. 

It is thus scarcely surprising that the scarab 
became the most popular of all amulets and 
amuletic motifs, especially for the dead but 
also in the world of the liv ing. Because of the 
underlying ideas inherent in its shape the 
scarab form of itself offered the hope of new 
life and resurrection, but these magical proper¬ 
ties could be enhanced even further bv the in¬ 
scription, motifs or pictorial representations 
added to the flat underside. Vet the scarab 
made a surprisingly late appearance among the 
repertoire of amuletic forms which, as has been 
seen, occur as early as the prcdynastic Badarian 
Period. It is not until the Sixth Dynasty some 
two thousand years later that the first scarabs 5i 
are found, and their appearance is scarcely re¬ 
cognisable compared to their developed form. 
They are crudely shaped, almost exclusively 
from glazed steatite with some glazed composi¬ 
tion, with legs splayed out at the sides and 
broad grooves on the back to indicate div isions 
between the wing-cases and prothorax. This 
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elementary type, which continued to be manu¬ 
factured during the early First Intermediate 
Period, obviously functioned purely as an 
amulet, for the flat underside is undccoratcd. 
What distinguishes contemporary seal amulets 
is that, whether the base is circular, square 
or rectangular and the back shaped like a 
pyramid, a button shank (hence button seals) 
or even surmounted by couchant animals or 
squatting human figures, they all have a pat¬ 
tern or design carved on the underside which 
warrants their being termed a seal. 

Scarabs and Scaraboids 

By the mid-First Intermediate Period, how¬ 
ever, many scarabs too were beginning to func¬ 
tion as seals. Their back markings arc still 
rudimentary, and though the legs arc now bent 
at the sides of the body they are still not well 
delineated; nevertheless the underside bears 
the same maze-like patterns as contemporary 
seals. By the end of the period the repertoire of 
designs on scarabs had expanded to include 
geometrical patterns, often split into two 
mirror-image halves, stick-like humans, plants 
and animals. Even more important, the back of 
the scarab came to be carved to represent the 
insect naturalisticallv in the round with well- 
defined legs, its body raised from the plinth on 



w hich it stands. Already in some examples all 
the characteristic features of the back of a 
‘developed’ scarab amulet arc present. The 
crinkly edged clypcus above the head is shown. 
A shallow ly curving groove separates the broad 
prothora.x from the long narrow wing-cases, 
which are themselves divided by one or more 


striations. The legs, too, are often realistically 
scored with markings called, rather confus¬ 
ingly, ‘feathering’. Yet well into the New 
Kingdom it was obviously an arbitrary choice 
on the part of the craftsman as to w hich of these 
features or their variants were present and in 
which combination. All this without taking 
into consideration such subtle differences as 
the height of the insect's body above the plinth, 
w hether the legs are represented extended or 
folded, the size, configuration and angle of the 
head and the profile of the back. Only the pres¬ 
ence of a V-shaped notch at the top of each 
wing-case from the reign of Tuthmosis in 
onwards can be counted upon. Otherwise, 
virtually the only certainty about any scarab 
amulet is that its iconography is almost cer¬ 
tainly not quite like that of any other! 

In the Middle Kingdom the use of the scarab 
as a seal becomes firmly established. Not only 
have actual mud scalings with the impressions 
of scarabs’ inscriptions survived, but a particu¬ 
larly numerous class of the object bears on the 
underside the titles and names of its owner 
w hich could have had little use except as a seal. 
Those w ith the names of kings, however, were 
probably worn as a sign of royal favour, for 
roy alty of the period seems to have preferred to 
use magnificent cylinder-shaped seals. Until 
now, scarabs were worn either alone or with 
other amulets or beads, threaded on fibres or 
wires through the piercing which always runs 
from head to tail of the insect. During the 
Twelfth Dynasty scarabs form the bezels of 
finger-rings for the first time. At I.ahun, 
Sithathoriunct owned two scarab finger-rings 
w ith the simplest of settings: in each the ends 
of the gold wire on w hich the inlaid gold scarab 
was threaded were twisted together opposite 
the amulet. Mereret’s cache at Dahshur also 
contained gold rings with scarab bezels made 
from lapis lazuli, turquoise, amethyst and 
glazed composition, some with texts, the others 
uninscribcd; the latter, of course, functioning 
purely as an amulet. Contemporary non-royal 
burials contained scarab finger-rings of a more 4 M 
elaborate form. The shanks are of tubular gold, 
their ends beaten out into wire which passed 
through the scarab bezel and was wound 
around the shank on both sides. The semi¬ 
precious stone scarabs are set in a gold funda or 
rimmed with gold so that the underside can be 
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seen. The latter was the method of mounting 
which became most popular for any swivelling 
bezel. It enabled a scarab to be worn back 
uppermost across the finger as an amulet, 
which could then be flipped over to reveal the 
underside for use as a seal or to display a scene 
or message. Although scarab finger-rings con¬ 
tinued to be made until the end of pharaonic 
history, they soon lost their pre-eminence as 
seals to the solid-metal signet ring, which was 
far better able to withstand the pressure exer¬ 
ted during sealing. I low ever, they continued to 
be worn as amulctic jewellery because of the 
potency of the scarab as an amulet in its own 
right and the possibility of enhancing its 
magical properties by the text or scene added to 
its underside. 

Even before the end of the First Intermedi¬ 
ate Period the underside of scarabs was dec¬ 
orated with living creatures symbolic of 
fecundity or regeneration such as the fly, fish, 
lizard, lion, cobra, crocodile, antelope and 
monkey, often represented in heraldic opposi¬ 
tion; all of them continued as a decorative 
theme until at least the late New Kingdom. 
Sometimes, of course, instead of decorating the 
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From i m to RH.itr a) (ireen glazed steatite hedgehog. Him* 
arc powerful hieroglyphic symbols on the underside. 1i\ 
imitation of sir h) Steatite frog with an elaborate rosette on the 
underside, sir. c) Steatite plaque with a relief monkey and 
jue/rr-sagn The underside shows a horse and has the message 
‘liavtct gives vigilance* Ramcvodc to in». d) Steatite dud with 
head bent back The underside has the cartouche of Nefcrlarc. 
i j.acm, 25th Dynt&ts (Shabaka, <. 710 ik ). c)Steatite pair of 
crocodiles, snout to tail The underside shows scaled deities sir. 

0 Steatite kneeling antelope There is a beast-tamer over a 
walking sphinx on the underside, nk tu tip. g) Pale 
rurquoisc-bluc glazcd-compusition hedgehog The underside 
has two crocodiles nk. h) Dark green gla/cd steatite plaque 
with TtUpm in relief The underside has a monkey and bears the 
message Hastct gives good*. Rimewide. 1) Blue-grccn glazed 
steatite plaque w ith a lunar baboon in relief The underside 
shows a lunar baboon and a human Khonsu Ramcwwlc 
l) Hlue-grccn gla/cd steatite reclining hippopotamus Seth and 
Amun are on the underside. Ramctude. k) Blue-green gla/cd 
steatite reclining lion, one paw over the other There is a lion on 
the underside su*. 

base these creatures, carved in high relief or 
even thrcc-dimcnsionally, replaced the scarab 
back itself, this form of amulet being termed a 
scaraboid. Other popular shapes for scar- 
aboid backs include cats, ducks, frogs, hippo¬ 
potamuses, falcons, baboons, hedgehogs and vt 
even rams’ heads. During the New Kingdom 
urt/jat-e yes, Bcs heads, I lathor heads and 
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human heads with carefully detailed hair and 
55 * finely modelled features are also found. Of 
course, all the designs which appear on the 
underside of scarabs and scaraboids, and the 
shapes of the scaraboid backs themselves, can 
occur on rectangular plaque amulets, which 
could also serve as ring bezels. A popular form 
of scaraboid with a circular or elongated oval 
base and markings on its back which show that 
55<i,c it is based on the cowrie shell is termed a 
cowroid. 

Throughout the Middle Kingdom and 
Second Intermediate Period the range of 
designs on the underside of scarab amulets 
widened as more symbols were added to the 
repertoire and the possible combinations were 
thus increased. Elaborate floral designs of 
lotus, papyrus and rm/j-signs now often incor¬ 
porated symbols of good luck or power such as 
the ankh, nefer, ka, the Red Crown and the bee. 
Indeed a large group of designs comprised 
nothing but hieroglyphic symbols such as 
the flW/-sceptrc, nub (gold)-sign, iredjut-e ye, 
scarab, djtd- pillar, Mu-sign and mu-sceptre, 
frequently arranged in split mirror image and 
so combined as to appear almost capable of 
being read rather than just a decorative feature. 


^5 Dttvnitnrly-jkuM stab. Prom i.hi toRKiin 
a) Steatite plaque with ls*\ in relief in the delta marxhck suckling 
I lotus The underside has four monies s climbing j palm tree. 
25th Dsrttkts h) Steatite scarab with tins txids amid nrirmaJ- 
si/cd leg* The underside has Iks and other magical figures, and 
the cartouche of McokhcpcTTc Ramcvode c) Steatite 
human-headed scaraboid I hc underside shows a seated king 
and Maat. sip to ss d) Hluc-grccn gia/cd steatite cowroid, with 
three TtUpu on the underside, nk. e) Uluc-green gla/ed steatite 
cowroid, decorated w ith a lotus head and a ntftr -sign The 
underside show s 1 lathor as a cow in a boat in the marshes, nk. 0 
Steatite plaque with eight tins scarabs. The underside shows 
Ttiapta nk g) Steatite plaque with relief rain-sphinx. \mcn-Rc 
is named on the underside, sk to TIP h) Steatite double rams’ 
heads in disc and uraeus, separated b\ double «W/a/-c>cs. The 
underside has a sphinx and the name of Shahaka 25th l>\rust>, 

• 710 m i) Turquoise-blue gla/ed-composition bundle- 
lucked seal The underside shows Seth and a falcon-headed god 
wearing a disc I- 5.3cm, nk. 


In the same vein another group of contem¬ 
porary scarabs bears ‘fake’ cartouches con¬ 
taining hieroglyphic signs in nonsensical 
arrangements. An important innovation is the 
large-scale figured scene, lor in some at least 
deities are depicted; the Hathor head motif also 
becomes common. Also characteristic of the 
period are ever more complicated designs of 
scrolls and spirals, cross-patterns and rosettes, 
coiled and ‘woven’ patterns and concentric 
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circles, often contained within a border of 
braided rope or spirals. Even the backs of some 
contemporary scarabs are decorative, with 
arrangements of scrolls and curls, spray-like 
branches and criss-cross patterns or heral¬ 
dically opposed animals or birds on the pro- 
tborax and w ing-cases. 

During the earlier New Kingdom there 
were slill some scarabs inscribed with the titles 
and names of their owners; these probably 
functioned as seals. The vast majority of scar¬ 
abs, however, had the purely amulctic purpose 
of providing protection, attracting good luck or 
associating their wearers with desired powers 
or conditions. All these aims, of course, would 
be of as much use to the owner in the Afterlife 
as in the world of the living. Scenes with de¬ 
nies, like amulets in their shape, offered pro¬ 
tection and demonstrated divine patronage or 
the wearer’s special devotion. Not only are all 
the chief gods, goddesses and household deities 
represented (Bcs is particularly popular), but 
those w ho are otherwise rarely, if at all, found 
as amulctic figures occur on scarabs. Hapy, the 
Nile god, w ith pendulous breasts and aquatic 
plants on his head, Astarte, the naked foreign 
goddess of love and war and Reshep, the 
Canaanitc warrior god, fall within this 
category. Sometimes it is sufficient for just the 
name of a deity to be incorporated into a mes¬ 
sage: “With Amen-Re behind (you) there can 
be no fear’, ‘May Mut grant a long lifetime’ and 
Ttah rewards richly every good deed’ are 
characteristic. Sometimes the god is not 
specified: ‘May the god be content with all I 
have done’; ‘Magnanimity is in god’s hand (to 
give)'; ‘May you have the favour of your god’. 
Occasionally the motto dispenses with the 
divine entirely: i lappy New Year’; ‘May your 
name endure, tnay your children reproduce’; 
‘Good luck’; ‘I am true of heart'. 

In the same way scarabs inscribed w ith just 
the names of kings have an obviously protective 
power, especially w hen accompanied by potent 
epithets such as ‘smiter of the Nine Bows’ 
(Egypt’s traditional enemies), ‘trampler of all 
foreign lands’, ‘maker of monuments’ or 
‘cstablishcr of laws’. Even the less aggressive- 
epithets of a ruling queen such as Hatshcpsut 
‘sweet scent to perfume the gods of Thebes’ 
and ‘rich in offerings’ - would still associate the 
scarab’s owner with the world of the divine. 


Apart from the name of the reigning ruler 
those of long dead but especially powerful 
kings continued to be inscribed on scarabs, 
which has helped to confuse their dating yet 
further. The Old Kingdom pharaohs Khufu 
and Wenis were first inscribed on examples of 
New Kingdom date, not on contemporary 
ones. Apparently, as late as the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty scarabs bear the throne name 
(Mcnkhcperrc) of Tuthmosis in of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (c. 1479-1425 ik:), who 
established the Egyptian Empire from the 
headwaters of the Euphrates to the fourth cata¬ 
ract in Nubia. Unfortunately this same royal 
name was borne by rulers of the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-fifth Dynasties, so the reference 
may be to them. In similar vein, no fewer than 
nineteen of Ramesses it’s successors adopted 
his throne name Usermaatre. At least it is 
certain that when the Nineteenth Dynasty 
pharaohs Sety 1 and Ramesses 11 and Ramesses 
lit of the Twentieth Dynasty chose to have the 
name Mcnkheperre inscribed on scarabs 
alongside their own, they were honouring their 
illustrious predecessor. 

Probably even more efficacious, of course 
were figured scenes of kings, whether with 
their fellow deities, fighting from a chariot on 
the battlefield, executing Egypt’s enemies, 
making offerings or just appearing in majesty. 
The last-named was a particularly favourite 
manifestation of Amenophis 111 on large-scale- 
scarabs, often in the company of his wife Tiy. It 
was this king, of course, who issued a w hole 
scries of very large commemorative scarabs 
(between 5.2 and 1 icm long) recording in up to 
sixteen lines of text his marriage to Tiy, the 
arrival of a Mitannian princess with her retinue 
for the royal harem, the cutting of an artificial 
lake and the number of w ild bulls and lions he 
personally hunted during the early part of his 
reign. Since examples have been found at sites 
outside Egypt their purpose has been likened 
to that of a commemorative medal, even a 
palace bulletin or newsletter to acquaint prov¬ 
incial administrators w ith the latest royal news. 
If this was their function, Amenophis was 
merely continuing on a grandiose scale a prac¬ 
tice begun earlier in the dynasty and main¬ 
tained during the early Ramesside Period. 
Tuthmosis tn issued small scarabs recording 
the erection of his obelisks at Karnak; 
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Ramcsscs n recorded his eighth jubilee on scar¬ 
abs. After the New Kingdom came to an end, 
scarabs with royal names become increasingly 
rare; the last known examples date to the final 
reigns of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, the names of the kings of the last 
native Kgyptian dynasties survive not on scar¬ 
abs but on plaque or cartouche amulets. 

Heart Scarabs 

During the Old Kingdom it was considered 
enough to live according to a strict moral code 
to enjoy an Afterlife of bliss. During the 
troubled times of the First Intermediate 
Period, however, cemeteries were desecrated, 
bodies destroyed and the dead left unburied, so 
to prevent such terrible events ever happening 
again the belief was instilled that a man would 
be held responsible in the next world for his 
actions in this. To ascertain his worthiness to 
enter the Kgyptian version of paradise he 
would be judged before Osiris, and part of the 
trial would entail the weighing of his heart 
w hich w as considered to Ik- the originator of all 
feelings and actions and the storehouse of their 
memory. As depicted in the vignette of 
Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead, inside the 
great Hall of the Two Truths the heart w as set 
in one pan of the balance and weighed against 
the figure of the goddess Maai, the embodi¬ 
ment of truth, justice, righteousness and 
cosmic order, or her emblem the ostrich 
feather. The accuracy of the balance was 
checked by jackal-headed Anubis in the pres¬ 
ence of a panel of representative great gods and 
the weighing itself was watched nervously not 
just by the deceased but also by his Ba , his 
destiny and his birth goddesses. The result was 
recorded by Thoth and the deceased, now ‘true 
of voice’ hrtv) that is, ‘not guilty' was 
led before Osiris under w hose rule he would 
spend eternity. Only this happy result is ever 
depicted, but always represented lurking 
alertly beside the scales was the hy brid monster 
Ammit with crocodile’s forepart, lion’s or 
panther’s middle and hippopotamus’s hind¬ 
quarters. Her name means ‘She w ho gobbles 
up' or, in one variant form, ‘She who eais the 
dead’, and clearly if the heart was proved to 
belong to a sinner she would cat it and the 
deceased would he denied an Afterlife. 
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However, at least as early as the Thirteenth 
Dynasty the Egy ptians had invented the heart 
scarab as a magical means of preventing such a 
dire event; indeed it would allow anyone who 
possessed it to live a totally reprehensible life 
and still enter heaven. The heart scarab is so 
called because it was made solely to be placed 
within a mummy’s wrappings, preferably 
bearing Chapter 30B of the Book of the Deaf 
the ‘heart scarab formula’, to bind the heart to 
silence during the weighing. ‘Chapter to pre¬ 
vent the heart of the deceased creating opposi¬ 
tion to him in the realm of the dead' is its full 
title, and the text at various points exhorts the 
heart ‘not to stand up as w itness’, ‘not to create 
opposition in the tribunal’, ‘not to be hostile in 
the presence of the Keeper of the Balance’ and 
‘not to tell lies in the presence of the god’. It 
also specified that the heart scarab should be 
made from nmhf(nemehej) a green stone which 
has not been identified with certainty; green 
jasper, serpentine and basalt have all been sug¬ 
gested. In fact heart scarabs are made from a 
w ide range of green or dark-coloured mater- « 
ials, such as glazed steatite, schist, feldspar, 
haematite and obsidian; even blue-glazed com¬ 
position, Egy ptian blue, rock cry stal, alabaster 
and red jasper occur. A suggested literal 
meaning of the name nemehef as ‘it does not 
float’ (that is, ‘it sinks’) raises the possibility 
that a heart full of virtue was expected not 
merely to balance against Maat but to pull the 
pan dow n. Although the scales arc never depic¬ 
ted with the pans other than balanced, this 
could be due to the Egy ptians’ love of sym¬ 
metry or a desire not to show the issue com¬ 
pletely prejudged! 

One of the earliest firmly dated heart scarabs 
belongs to a high official called Nebankh who is 
known to have lived during the reign of the w, 
Thirteenth Dynasty pharaoh Sobkhotep i\ (r. 
1710 ik ). Made of dark green schist (siltstonc), 
it has a human face where the scarab’s head 
would be and a version of Chapter 30B incised 
on the underside with all the bird hieroglyphs 
rendered without legs, a characteristic of the 
period in funerary texts. Since hieroglyphs art- 
pictorial, those in the shape of living creatures 
were believed to have the same capability as 
figured scenes of coming into three-dimen¬ 
sional being, so the relevant signs were 
rendered harmless for the tomb. For the same 
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reason, some three hundred years earlier, two 
spectacular, large solid-silver scarab amulets 
from the burial of the Eleventh Dynasty 
Theban estate manager Wah were ritually 
'killed' by having their eyes and mouths 
hammered and ripped before being set on the 
mummy About 120 years after Nebankh, the 
Seventeenth Dy nasty King Sobkemsaf 11 was 
tna< also interred with a human-headed heart 
" nnk scarab, made from green jasper set in a gold 
funda inscribed with a version of Chapter 30B. 
ITiis certainly suggests that there were earlier 
royal heart scarabs, now lost, for such an 
important amulet is unlikely to have been 
invented first for non-royal burials. The spell 
itself was reputed to be very old, having been 
found ai llcrmupolis beneath a statue of the 
local god Thoth by Prince Hordcdcf, son of the 
Fourth Dynasty pharaoh Mcnkaurc who built 
the third pyramid at Giza, c. 2510 bc. But this 
looks suspiciously like a false pedigree, created 
lor Chapter 3011 to make it look older than it 
really was, a common practice to enhance spells 
and recipes. The text has no antecedent in the 
V.ojfm Texts and w ould actually be unnecessary- 
before the First Intermediate Period. Other 
spells are also found on heart scarabs, especi¬ 
ally 30A which differs from 3011 in making no 
reference to the weighing, and also Chapter 26 
of the Book of the Dead w hich is more often 
w ritten on heart amulets (see Chapter 5). Con- 


56 Heart amulets. 

a) Green «*hist heart with characteristic markings. The 
underside has C .ha pier ym of the Book of the Dead for the I l»gh 
Steward Kcnna sk b) Green serpentine elongated heart and 
scarab combined. On top of the scarab is a prayer to sad across 
heaven and see the gods. On top of the heart arc the emblems 
tit, Jjed, and ankh The underside has Chapter of the Book of 

the bead for a man called Iwy. m. q Hem. \k. c) Ooleritc human- 
headed scarab on a heart-shaped base w ith traces of gold leaf on 
the kgs. \k. 

versely, of course, Chapter 30B frequently 
appears on heart amulets. 

Not all heart scarabs bear a text, but they arc 
usually recognisable from their material, the 
fact that they are unpicrced and, most impor¬ 
tant, by their size: the largest are over 10cm 
long. On the other hand, one class of what can 
only be uninscribed schist heart scarabs are 
scarcely 3cm long. As has been seen, the earli¬ 
est examples have human faces; other later 
fancy forms include a profile ram’s head in¬ 
stead of the insect’s and even a w hole elaterid 
beetle’s back instead of the scarab’s. In some 
instances, the plinth on which the scarab 
crouches takes the shape of a heart, and 
a tiny human head in a tripartite wig is raised at 56 c 
a sharp angle to the insect’s body. Indeed the 
scarab’s back is sometimes decorated w ith the 
figure of one or more herons, just like some 
heart amulets (sec Chapter 5). One class of very 
distinctive heart scarab, invariably of black 
steatite, is distinguishable by its uniform 
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57 Funerary searah mlh 
figured Kent*. 
a) 'Hie underside of this 
steatite scarab shows Osiris 
standing between Isis and 
Ncphihvs. The decoration 
on the top surface is 
identical with that of b). 
Ramesstde b) The w ing 
eases of this scarab arc 
decorated with an incised 
seated falcon-headed sun 
god in disc and Osiris. Its 
prothorax has a full moon 
and ctcs- cent between 

cs. The underside 
shows Osiris between Isis 
and Nephthys Steatite. 

I- 84 cm, Kamexside 


57 incised decoration. A falcon-headed sun god 
squats in one wing-case, Osiris in the other; in 
the prothorax and upside down to the figures is 
a celestial barque containing a full moon with 
crescent between wedjat- eyes. The only vari¬ 
ant is that occasionally the sun god is replaced 
by a heron and the moon in the boat by a sun- 
disc. Although some of these examples have 
Chapter 3011 on the underside, the majority 
have a large-scale figured scene of Osiris 
between Isis and Nephthys with a single row of 
text naming the deceased. 

Occasionally heart scarabs were enclosed in 
hi a gold fundaorrim w ith a suspension loop for a 


gold torque or wire so that they could be hung 
around the mummy’s neck. The wives of 
Tuthmosis 111 each owned a green schist heart 
scarab in a gold mount hung from a plain gold 
wire; at Tanis, Wendjebauendjed’s green feld¬ 
spar example was suspended by an articulated 

58 Funerary uarah wuh holes far a I lath meat la mummy hanJagn 
a) Ihscohiured, turquoi-vc-bluc glazed-composition scarab, with 
moulded wings, and Hat back. ITtc scarab has heen inlaid 
separate!) w 144) cm, Saite. b) Green-blue gta/cd-com posit ton 
flat plaque w ith a moulded relief scarab on the top surface 
1.6.a cm, 11*. c) Bright turquoise-blue glazed-composition 
scarab on have w ith elaborately detailed free-standing legs and 
strongly convex underbod). Saite d) Bright turquoise-blue 
scarab w ithout legs, and w ith a flat underside, i.p. 






chain made from long gold tubes, one 
slightly curved for the back of the neck. 
Tutankhamun's heart scarab, however, w as in¬ 
corporated into a gold kiosk-shaped pectoral 
inlaid with cornelian and polychrome glass so 
that it lay between the figures of Isis and Ne- 
phthys. At Tanis, King Psuscnncs wore no less 
than four heart scarabs, but they were 
unframed: the setting for each was a large pair 
of vertical inlaid wings. That ofSheshonq n at 
the same site, however, was once again in 
an openwork inlaid gold pectoral, as was 
Wcndjebaucndjed’s second example. This 
practice of inserting heart scarabs into a pec¬ 
toral had devolved to non-royal burials by at 
least the reign of Ramcsses 11: two glass-inlaid 
gold examples naming his vizier Pascr came 
from the burial of the Apis bulls at Saqqara. 
l or most commoners, though, the heart scarab 
was usually inset into a solid but highly 
»: coloured glazed composition (or less often, 
green-glazed steatite) pylon-shaped pectoral 
complete with cavetto cornice so that the in¬ 
sect's kick was visible in one face and the in¬ 
scribed underside in the other. The favoured 
setting lor the scarab is in a boat between the 
figures of Isis and Ncphthysor flanked by Jjeds 
and /(/-amulets. 

Funerary Scarabs 

From the Twenty-fifth Dynasty onwards 
another variety of funerary scarab with wings is 
« very common. Usually quite large (5-6 cm is 
average for length), made almost exclusively 
from bright-bluc-glazed composition and 


59 Funerary uarabs tnth naturalnut undent Jet. Trum un to 
RKAff 

at I lacmatitc scarab * ith a ram’s bead I r. b) I hematite scarab 
with a bull’s head u». c) I-apis lazuli scarab with a falcon’s head 
1 2.2 cm, u». d) Diortfc scarab, the underside has charoclcmiic 
marling u-n. c) In basalt, showing underside markings 
1 2.8 cm; ir-n. 0 In pale green glazed composition with a dearly 
visible loop for attachment to bandages. Saitc. g) Pale 
turquoise-blue ghzcd-composition scarab with detailed back 
markings- The underside has a loop for attachment. Saitc. 


moulded with a flat underside, it was pierced 
by holes around the edge so that it could be from 
stitched on to the mummy w rappings over the a, ' rTa 
chest or incorporated into the bead net which 
enveloped contemporary mummies. The large 
horizontal wings, often with considerably de¬ 
tailed feathering, were made separately and 
attached at either side of the insect. A final 
category of small scarab w ith a funerary conno¬ 
tation is characteristic of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty and later and represents the insect 
naturalistically with its legs in high relief 
tucked underneath the highly convex belly. So wj y 
that it might be stitched to the mummy ’s wTap¬ 
pings, either a suspension loop lies at the centre 
of the underbelly or the underbelly itself is 
pierced from side to side. Examples of this type 
arc made from finely modelled glazed com¬ 
position, cornelian, lapis lazuli, haematite and 
diorite and arc found in groups on the chests of 
1 .ate Period mummies. A number of them have 
tiny rams', bulls’ or falcons’ heads instead of 5 *. <. 
the scarab’s, but the symbolism is uncertain 
unless they were intended to link the deceased 
with the sun god in his ram and falcon forms 
and with the Apis bull as funerary deity. 
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Amulets of Assimilation 



T here can be little doubt that Egypt’s 
earliest amuletic forms belong to what 
Petrie termed his homopocie category. 
The belief in similars, w hereby, for example, 
an eagle's feather was thought to confer on its 
wearer incredible fleetncss or greatly enhanced 
vision, was prevalent in many ancient societies. 
In Egypt, too, only part of a creature was 
considered sufficient to represent the whole: 
amulets in the shape of antelopes’ heads or 
birds' claws are among the earliest, found in 
burials of prcdynastic date before 3100 ih:. 
However, just as early arc amulctic images of 
complete animals whose qualities or charac¬ 
teristic behaviour the wearer may have wished 
to acquire by assimilation. Yet, particularly at 
this early time, there is always the possibility 
that when amulets take the form of a powerful 
or dangerous creature, they arc intended to 
give protection by acting apolropaically that 
is, to ward off the very creature which they 
represent pictorially (see Chapter 3). 

Antelopc/Orvx/Gazcllc/Ibex 

Although from a zoological point of view it 
ought to be possible to distinguish between 
these horned creatures, when they are in 
stylised amulctic form it is usually far from 
easy. The head of an antelope (or ibex, accord¬ 
ing to its excavator) is one of the earliest-know n 
Egyptian amulets, shaped from bone and 
dating to the prcdynastic Badarian Period, 
f.4500 bc. Perhaps it was hoped that its wearer 
would be endowed with the animal’s fleetness 
of foot or would by extension be rendered a 
great hunter of these desert creatures. Only 


later did the antelope become synonymous 
with evil, being one of the forms assumed by 
the god Seth and his henchmen. Were glazed- 
composition or steatite heads of Old Kingdom 
date, therefore, expected to act apolropaically, 
averting the very malevolence they embodied? 
Yet, well-modelled glazed-composition trussed 
antelopes, probably of New Kingdom date, Vj 
might just as well represent a food offering. 
Moreover, during the New Kingdom, and 
particularly in the Kamcssidc Period, a three- 
dimensional crouched antelope or gazelle nr 
kneeling on an oval base, invariably of glazed 
steatite, occasionally served the same purpose 
as contemporary scarabs. The animal was also a 
popular subject for the plaque-shaped open¬ 
work bezels of polychrome glazed-composition 
finger-rings of the same period. It would ap¬ 
pear that in this context the creature was 
believed to have regenerative powers: it lived 
successfully in the desert which was inimical to 
life and so had an ability to overcome the land 
of death and thus death itself. It is probably this 
sy mbolism w hich underlies the gold-foil ibexes 
and gazelles, their legs wide-flung in a flying 
gallop, in the openwork amuletic collar of 
Queen Aahhotcp and the clcctrum gazelle 
heads attached to the diadem from the burial of 
the wives of Tuthmosis 111. However, the 
unique repousse sheet-gold walking oryx 
wearing a ///-amulet at its neck from a First 
Dynasty burial may represent the sacred 
animal of the sixteenth Upper Egy ptian nome. 
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Bull/Ox/Steer 

Throughout Egyptian history the bull, revered 
for its savage strength, courage and virility, was 
the royal creature par excellence. Its tail, worn at 
the back of the belt, was an integral part of the 
king’s regalia from at least the time of the unifi¬ 
cation, to judge from the scutiform schist com¬ 
memorative slab known as the Narntcr Palette. 
Narmcr himself is even depicted there in one 
scene in the guise of a bull goring an enemy. 
Furthermore, from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
until the end of pharaonic history, the royal 
llorus name, the most ancient of the five 
forming the royal titulary, always began with 
the epithet kj «A/, (ka nakht), ‘Mighty Bull'. 
Yet because of the curious dichotomy of view¬ 
point so well established in Egyptian thought, 
\\ ild bulls could also be hunted and slain by the 
king. Amenophis ill w as proud to record in one 
series of his large commemorative scarabs how 
he hunted and slew no fewer than q6 w ild bulls 
out of 170 during a two-day exercise. Most 
amulets of bulls, however, represent the sacred 
2U animal manifestation of a particular deity (see 
Chapter 2). Others are plainly connected with 
Ifc the funerary ritual and the provision of food 
offerings (sec Chapter 7). 

There still remain a few amulets in the form 
of a three-dimensional couchant calf lying 
cither with head turned to face the viewer or 
«b,c gazing straight ahead. They are made of red- 
glazed composition or cornelian, probably 
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a) (. jmelian Inccling calf, perhaps symbolic of regeneration nk 

b) Cornelian duel with turned-bad head, representing a food 
offering or symbolising resurrection, i. 1.5cm, sc c) Red 
glared -corn position couchant calf, perhaps symbolic of 
rejuvenation. tHth Dynasty, d) Huli gta/cd-composition dog 
symbolising protection Ruman e) Pale green 
glazed-composition hare, symbolic of fertility and regeneration 

1.4 a cm, Saitc. 0 Grey-blue gla/ed-composition dog wearing a 
coliar. nk. 


dating from the New Kingdom, and the sym¬ 
bolism is possibly of rejuvenation. 

A crudely shaped frontal animal-head 
amulet found in prcdynastic burials and 
continuing into the early. Dynastic Period is 
characterised by two prominent round holes 
for eves, sometimes inlaid, almost encircled by 
curved horns, with a downward-projecting w 
muzzle or snout. Made from steatite, alabaster, 
amethyst, cornelian but in particular serpent¬ 
ine, it has been cautiously identified as a bull's 
head and was therefore presumably intended 
to confer the strength and virility of the animal 
on its wearer. Although it has been identified 
elscw here as a ram’s head, this would still have 
connotations of virility by assimilation. 

Cow 

From earliest times the Egyptians considered 
the cow to embody all the most admired 
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aspects of motherhood: she was fertile, protec¬ 
tive and provided sustenance for her young. 
After slaughter, of course, she also provided 
food for humans. However, from an equally 
early period she was associated w ith the god- 
2is dess Hathor and later with Isis and the sky 
66c goddess Mehweret (sec Chapter 2). A thus far 
unique glazed steatite amulet of Old Kingdom 
date takes the shape of a cow with head turned 
back towards a milker. It might be assumed it 
was intended to encourage lactation in a 
woman who wore it in life, but as it came from a 
male burial perhaps it was hoped only to pro¬ 
vide the deceased with a supply of milk to drink 
in the Other World. This piece provides a very 
good example of the extra difficulty attached to 
any attempt to interpret the function of an 
amulet w hich has not come from an excavated 
context. 

Thin frontal bovine-head amulets with 
strongly curving lyre-shaped horns, known as 
boukrania , w hich are first found in prcdynastic 
graves, arc usually identified as cows’ heads 
and associated with Hathor or Bat, the goddess 
of the Seventh Upper Egyptian nome, who 
appears in this form at the top of the Narmcr 
Palette. They are a particular feature of late 
Old Kingdom and early First Intermediate 
Period burials, made of glaz.ed composition and 
so stylised as to be barely recognisable. 

Dog 

Amulets of reclining dogs with lop ears, or else 
with indeterminate ears but clearly wearing a 
collar, arc a feature of burials of the late Old 
Kingdom and early First Intermediate Period, 
•is after w hich they virtually disappear. In such 
instances there can be no confusion with re¬ 
clining lions, although in many cases both 
forms are so crudely made that distinction is 
almost impossible. They are most commonly 
made of ivory or bone, w ith some glazed com¬ 
position and occasional cornelian and steatite. 
Dogs’-head amulets are almost exclusive to the 
>c late Old Kingdom and made of cornelian, pink 
limestone or glazed composition. Such canine- 
amulets, especially those w hich may represent 
greyhounds, can only have been worn to endow 
their wearer with flcctness of foot, for although 
the Egyptians went so far as to give their dogs 
pet names, their essential function was to hunt. 


not to be household lap dogs. 

In the Graeco-Roman Period, however, a 
new type of amulet appears, invariably of 
glaz.ed composition, which shows the dog mu 
standing in profile but with head turned in¬ 
quisitively toward the viewer. The animal re¬ 
sembles a chow, w ith a ruff and a tail curled on 
to its spine. Perhaps now the symbolism is pro¬ 
tection, for it is obviously a guard dog. 

Fly 

An amulet w ith a longhistory, already found in 
burials of the prcdynastic Naqada 2 Period 
before 3100 bc:, is the stylised fly, afef ('))), 
always recognisable from its characteristic 
wing configuration even when the head is not 
clearly distinguished. The earliest examples 
are of stone, notably serpentine, and both #> 
glaz.ed and unglazed steatite, but by the end of 
the Old Kingdom cornelian, lapis lazuli and 
glazed composition had been added to the re¬ 
pertoire. Amethyst flies date to the Middle 
Kingdom; examples of glass first make an 
appearance during the New Kingdom. 

However, the finest fly amulets are un¬ 
doubtedly those of gold. Althougha few flies of 
sheet gold have been found, rather sur¬ 
prisingly, in a First Intermediate Period con¬ 
text, they arc most characteristic of the New 
Kingdom, for it was then that they formed part 
of an honorific award which originally re¬ 
warded military valour. Perhaps the under¬ 
lying idea lay in the Egyptian fly’s typical 
behaviour: the gold variety rewarded persis¬ 
tence in attacking the enemy. Queen \ah- 
hotep’s burial at Thebes contained three 
magnificent examples made from a sheet-gold 
plate cut into the outline of the w ings with an 
additional moulded section bearing details rep¬ 
resenting the head and protuberent eyes. Other 
examples are of gold foil moulded over a core 
with the eyes, ridging around the neck, mark- 
ings over the rump and striations on the w ings 
carefully delineated. No fewer than thirty- 
three flies came from the burial of the wives of 
Tuthmosis in, each made in two parts, the lop 
stamped into a mould with a base plate- 
soldered on. Whole strings of smaller solid 
cast-gold flies with decorated upperside and *>. 
flat underside arc not uncommon. Aahhotep 
also owned two small flat sheet-clectrum 
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examples; five others of gold came from the 
Gold Tomb in the Valley of the Kings. 

It is difficult to know whether all gold (lies of 
New Kingdom date, especially when they 
occur in numbers, should be viewed as rep¬ 
resentative of the military award, but those in 
other materials, particularly when they predate 
the New Kingdom, must be purely amuletic. 
The symbolism of the fly as amulet rather than 
award is even more obscure. Perhaps the 
wearer hoped to emulate its renowned fecun¬ 
dity; perhaps it was purely apotropaic, in¬ 
tended to keep at bay this most persistent and 
prevalent of Egyptian insects. However, whai 
is to be made of those fly amulets where the 
head has been replaced by that of another crea- 
4ii. lure such as a falcon, moreover one w earing a 
moon’s crescent and disc with uraeus on its 
head and a wedjat -eye across its w ings? 

Frog/Toad 

The Egy ptians rarely made a clear enough dis¬ 
tinction between their amulets of frogs and 
loads lor it to be certain w hich was intended. 
Both were noted for their prolific breeding 
habits. During the first century ad the Roman 
writer Pliny the Elder transmitted the Egypt¬ 
ian belief that the frog was an example of spon¬ 
taneous generation, self-created from the mud 
from which it emerged. This idea no doubt 
arose because of the numbers of baby frogs 
which must have appeared in the mud each 
year when the waters of the inundation re¬ 
ceded. It is not surprising that the four male 
creator gods worshipped at Mcrmopolis had 
frogs’ heads, just as their four female counter¬ 
parts had snakes’ heads both were creatures 
symbolic of regeneration. During the New 
Kingdom the hieroglyph of a frog was used as a 
joke writing to be read as the signs whm ‘n(f 
(wchcm ankh), meaning ‘living again’, a well- 
wishing term written after the names of de¬ 
ceased persons. This connection with new life 
was even carried down to the Coptic Period 
when frogs appear on pottery lamps bearing 
the text ‘I am the resurrection’. 

Presumably, then, when placed on the 
mummy, a frog amulet was believed to have 
particular pow ers of regeneration. For the liv¬ 
ing, however, the frog offered fecundity by 
assimilation and was particularly worn by 


women not just as a pendant amulet but from 
the New Kingdom also as a swivelling ring 
bezel. In a particularly fine example the frog is 
of solid gold with wire legs and sits on a 
lozenge-shaped gold bez.el whose edge is dec- ass 
orated with a double row of gold granules. The 
underside is incised with a scorpion suggesting 
that the ring may have had a funerary purpose, 
as Serqet was the scorpion goddess who pro¬ 
tected the dead. In another type of contem¬ 
porary ring made of glazed composition the 
frog bezel is made all-in-one with the shank. 9jt. 
Sometimes, too, a group of three frogs or more 
might squat on a glazed composition spacer bar 
from a bracelet. Since it was in amphibian form 
that the goddess Hcqat participated in the 
creation of the divine child, crouched beside 
the potter’s w heel on w hich Khnum shaped the 
small naked immortal, all frog amulets might 
be intended to represent the goddess in her 
animal manifestation. Without an inscription 
naming her, however, it is impossible to be 
certain. 

Although it is already found in burials of 
predynastic date, the frog amulet docs not 
occur in numbers until the late Old Kingdom 
and First Intermediate Period and then it 
often takes a specialised form, crouching w ith 
head upraised and eyes popping on an oval 
base bearing a design, inscription or scene on wh 
the underside, the whole serving as a seal. 
Although the frog-form seal was soon ousted 
by the scarab in popularity , ii continued to be 
produced alongside the uninscribed frog 
amulet until the Eatc Dynastic Period; frog 
amulets in glass made in open-backed moulds 
are found as late as the Ptolemaic Period. When 
found in position on the mummy this amulet 
usually lies on the upper chest but has also been 
noted at the throat, groin and upper arm. 

The materials used for frog amulets, usually 
naturalistically coloured, included green- 
glazed steatite, green- or yellow-glazed com¬ 
position, frit and glass, feldspar and serpent- us 
inc, but lapis lazuli, amethyst, gold, black and 
white porphyry , cornelian, diorite and orange 
chalcedony also occur. 

Hare 

Amulets in the shape of a hare first occur in the 
late Old Kingdom to First Intermediate 
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Period, made of such materials as cornelian and 
ivory, and still appear (sporadically) in the New 
Kingdom. They were most popular, however, 
in the latte Period, when they were made ex- 
Hk clusively of green-glazed composition with a 
suspension loop on the spine supporting the 
long erect cars. Very occasionally the base on 
which the animal crouches is decorated so the 
piece can function as a seal. 

The hare was a desert dweller and thereby 
credited with powers of regeneration, but its 
swiftness of movement and the keenness of its 
senses were also well known; it was even 
believed to sleep with its eyes open. Its fecun¬ 
dity, of course, was proverbial. Thus a hare 
amulet could be worn in life to endow its 
wearer with fertility or rapidity of movement, 
or in death w ith the hope of rebirth. The latter 
symbolism probably underlies the alternating 
m cast gold and silver hares which race at the 
flying gallop around an openwork amuletic 
bangle. 

Hedgehog 

A hedgehog amulet made from calcitc and 
strung w ith beads to form an anklet was found 
in a Naqada 2 burial at Matmar dating to just 
before 3100 tu . From that date, throughout the 
pharaonic period, the hedgehog was an impor¬ 
tant motif: its head sometimes appeared at the 
prow of Old Kingdom funerary boats, and dur¬ 
ing the latte Period cosmetic containers were 
made in its rotund shape. Its chief period of 
popularity as an amulet, however, was the New 
Hj Kingdom, when it is often portrayed standing 
characteristically squat, its bristles carefully 
delineated and its oval base inscribed so that it 
can serve as a seal. In a variant form the legs are 
»t long, the pointed head extended and the 
body raised away from the base so that a hoop 
beneath the neck and another under the 
tail provide both a support and a means of 
stringing. 

The hedgehog seems to have had a connota¬ 
tion of rebirth, perhaps suggested by its re¬ 
appearance after hibernation. It was also a 
desert creature, surviving outside the fertile 
valley in inhospitable conditions. As it had con¬ 
quered the land of death, it was felt to have 
conquered death itself. Apart from the early 
stone examples, hedgehog amulets were made 


almost exclusively of green-glazed com¬ 
position, 

Hippopotamus 

One of the earliest of all representational 
amulets, a shell hippopotamus with tethered .»< 
legs from a Badarian burial, can only have been 
intended to act apotropaically, protecting its 
wearer by warding olT the attentions of this 
dangerous and bad-tempered animal. It is 
particularly interesting that, because of its 
point of balance, when worn this amulet would 
represent the hippopotamus on its back and 
hence at its most vulnerable. I lippopotamus' aa 
heads may have had a similar function, or were 
perhaps intended to bestow on their wearer the 
river-horse’s great strength. They were usually 
of glazed composition, less often ivory or lapis 
lazuli, and dated especially to the late Old 
Kingdom, though they occurred sporadically 
until the New Kingdom. I'hc hippopotamus, 
too, is connected with regeneration. Not only :v 
did it live in the renew ing waters of the Nile, it 
was also believed to make its noisy roaring at 
dawn and dusk, thus linking itself with the 
sun's passage and the symbolism of death and 
rebirth. This regenerative connection is pre¬ 
sumably also to be seen in the semi-precious 
stone grazing examples of Middle Kingdom 
date and the seals of New Kingdom date in 
which the back is not in the shape of a scarab Mi 
but of a reclining hippopotamus or even two, 
curled around to form a circle. For amulets of 
the female hippopotamus goddesses see 
Chapter 3. 

Lion/Lioness 

The difficulty in distinguishing between 
crudely shaped early recumbent lion and dog k 
amulets has already been explained, but 
undoubted big cats are found at least as early as 
the late Old Kingdom, fashioned from glazed 
steatite and composition. They continued to be 
produced until the end of dynastic history, 
though just as often in semi-precious stones 
such as cornelian, feldspar, amethyst and lapis 
lazuli. Although all are depicted with a well- 
delineated mane and tail curled around the 
right haunch, there are two basically different 
types. One, always of glazed composition, has a 
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61 Heart amulets. 

.1) Serpen line convex-faced heart with Chapter 30B of the Hoot of the Demi on both sides for the royal 
scribe Nakhtamun. tXth Dynasty, b) Red glass flat-backed heart, nk c) Obsidian heart with flattened 
faces, the upper side with a scarab originally inlaid. The underside has yellow-filled Chapter 3011 of the 
Book of the Dead for the priest and scribe of the estate of Aniun Shed-Khonsu, s.k. d) Turquoise-blue, 
human-headed, in a black tripartite w ig. Glazed composition. 1.. 6-1 cm; 19th Dynasty, from Abydos. 
c) Basalt, convex faced, human-headed heart wearing an elaborate tripartite wig with a lotus over the top of 
the head. The Hu with outstretched w ings was originally inlaid. The underside names Pasttt Ramesside. 

0 Polychrome, glazed-composition human-headed heart w ith convex upper surface attached to a 
turquoise-green flat plaque. The head is inlaid separately, There is a Be 11 it bird on the chest and the 
underside bears Chapter 30H of the Boot of the Dead in black glaze. 18th to 19th Dynasties. 





6z Early precious metal amulets. 

a) Sheet gold ihis on a standard, rtf, from Mostagedda. b) Hollow sheet gold sphinx, t„ 1.3 cm, rtf, from 
Mosiagcdda. c) Gold foil vulture and cobra cm baskets, and silver foil stylised Double Grown on a basket, 
strung with glazed-com position and steatite beads. 1 tr; from Abydos, d) Sheet gold Double Grown on a 
hasket, strung with gold beads, rtf, from Qaw cl-Kcbir. 

63 Detail of a painting on a column in the tomb ofSennefer. Sennefer, mayor of Thebes under king 
Amenophis 11 , is ottered funerary jewellery by his wife Mery t: a gold and lapis lazuli heart scarab on a gold 
chain, a gold lit amulet, a gold iljei! and a red stone snake’s head all strung together. Theban tomb 96, tSth 
Dynasty, r.1420 tit. 

















<>4 Imulets of varied materials. 

from uurr to RKiirr a) Red glazed-composition, flat-backed, squatting Horns the C'.hild with an 
Anuma-style side tress n. 2,8 cm. tSth Dynasty, b) Sheet gold human-headed bit inlaid with glass and 
cornelian, w. 5 cm, Saite. c) Amethyst crouched female sphinx. \ik d) Bright blue glazed-composition 
plummet, up. c) Haematite headrest, i p. f) Diorite seated cat of Bastet. 11. 1.8cm, tip. g) Lapis lazuli 
harpoon. 1 .3.4cm, i.p. It) Obsidian two lingers, u. 8.5cm, up. i) Dark Egyptian blue ram’s head on a 
column, i d. j) Green feldspar crouched female sphinx. \ik. k) Leaf green glazed-composition openwork 
cowrie. \k to nr. I) Red jasper seated lion-headed goddess, i d. m) Egyptian blue standing monkey w ith 
baht. up. n) (kirnclian and gold human-headed pesesh-kef. up, from Hu. o) Bright turquoise-blue 
glazed-composition combined ankh and mas. 11.3.3cm, \k p) Licet rum wire sa. mk. q) Turquoise-blue 
glazed-composition lit. Saite. 











66 luovf. Glass amulets. 

a) lavender blue flat-backed baboon in the altitude of adoration. Ptolemaic, b) Light turquoise-blue, 
flat-backed, convex-faced heart, nk. c) Red. flat-backed, kneeling cow wearing disc and feathers, possible 
llathor. Ptolemaic, d) Yellow plaque with a kneeling mourning Isis in relief. Ptolemaic, c) Turquoise-blue 
plaque with a relief broad collar with tie strings. Ptolemaic, f) Translucent emerald-green recumbent jackal 
of \nubis in relief, u. 5 cm, Ptolemaic, from \khmim. g) Dark blue plaque with the fetish of Abydos in 
relief, a bo\ believed to contain the head of Osiris, topped by feathers and disc on a pole. Ptolemaic, 
h) White and purple flat-backed walking ram. Ptolemaic, i) Modelled Thocris in black with blobs of red 
and white. 18th to tqth Dynasties, j) W hite flat-backed very rare amulet of Scshat, goddess of writing, 
wearing characteristic 5-pointcd emblem on the head and w t iling on a palm-rib. 11. 5 cm. Ptolemaic. 

k) Polychrome black, yellow, green and while heart with slightly convex faces. 11.2.1 cm; tSth Dynasty. 

l) (ircen and blue flat-hacked serekh name-bead surmounted by an archaic form falcon wearing plumes. 
Ptolemaic, m) Yellow and blue flat-backed upreared cobra. Ptolemaic. 


65 1111 Glazed-eomfsositiou jlat-hacked fruit ami floral amulet ie jewellery elements of the tSth to njili 
Dynasties. 

a| l urquoise-blue date, b) Pale green lotus flower, c) Red and mauve poppy petal, d) Green date palm leaf, 
e) 1 cllnw and purple mandrake fruit. 0 White and yellow daisy, g) Yellow, white and purple lotus petal, 
h) l urquoise-blue daisy , i) Turquoise-blue dom palm leaf. 1.4.7 cm. j) Purple grape bunch, k) Red dom 
palm leaf. I) Turquoise-blue mandrake fruit, m) Turquoise-blue palmcttc. n) Turquoise-blue lotus 
seed-vessel or pomegranate, o) Green and purple thistle or corncockle. 1 .2.9cm. p) Blue-green triple 
blossomed flower. 





67 I Mulcts of Old Kingdom and First Intermediate Period dale. 

a) Gold falcon with part of a necklace of gold and turquoise beads. 1 .174cm, 4th Dynasty, from 
Mostagedda. b) \mcthysi falcon, c) Cornelian double lion's foreparts, joined, d) Pink limestone human 
face, e) Cornelian leg with foot. 11. 1.9cm. f) Cornelian hand, g) Olivine turtle. 11.1.3cm. 




(>H ll<K.k of the Dead prescribed amulets. \ ignettes of Chapters 155,156,2911 and 166 of the Bool-of the Dead 
of the scribe Any illustrating a djtd of gold, a tit of red jasper, a heart amulet of rrAcrz-stone and a headrest. 
11.5.5cm, i<)th Dynasty, c. 1250 he. 

















































(m) Amuletic jewellery. 

a) The girdle elements comprise hollow cowrie shells, one with a tongue and groove closing device on the 
underside, beard or side-lock pendants, fish amulets ( nekhau) and a llelt amulet, all of elect rum. The lotus 
pendant is of silver inlaid with glass and cornelian. The beads are cornelian, amethyst, lapis lazuli, feldspar 
and elect rum. i.. 46.3 cm, 12th Dynasty and nk. b) The gold openwork bangle (centre) is inset with a frieze 
of amulets and amuletic animals alternatively of gold and silver. The procession comprises a snake, a turtle. 
wetljuis , two fingers (?), Buts, ernkhs , hares, baboons, falcons and two ancestor busts (?). t>. (external) 

8.3 cm, early 18th Dynasty. 
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suspension loop on the spine and never has a 
dceorated base. It may he of significance that 
most are late in date, for in a I .ate Period 
papyrus a spell against snakes requires the 
w ords to be said 'over a lion of glazed composi¬ 
tion threaded to red linen’. The other rests on a 
base rounded at the back and square cut at the 
front, which is nearly always inscribed to serve 
Hi asa seal; suspension is by a longitudinal boring. 
As with frogs and cats, lions sometimes form 
the bezel of finger rings made all-in-one with 
the shank. A feature of fiat-backed glass lion 
amulets of the Ptolemaic Period is their relaxed 
posture: often the head turns towards the 
viewer, the body curves around and the front 
paws arc nonchalantly crossed. 

From as early as the Sixth Dynasty, how¬ 
ever, until the Graeco-Roman Period, some of 
the finest lion amulets w ere made of gold. The 
treasures of the Twelfth Dynasty princesses 
contained superb hollow examples which 
served as bracelet elements: Sithathor and 
Sithathoriunet each ow ned four pairs; Mererct 
had two. But gold and even silver recumbent 
lions also occur in contemporary non-royal 
burials and continue to be found in non-roval 
contexts until the I .ate Dynastic Period: the 
burial of the Mcroitic queen Amanishakheto 
also contained solid gold examples. 

In the New Kingdom military valour could 


be rewarded with a lion of gold which un¬ 
doubtedly symbolized fierceness and bravery. 
Early amulets in this form were presumably 
expected to endow their wearer with the same 
qualities, but later ones may have had a protec¬ 
tive function like that of lion-form waterspouts 
in Late Period temples. In addition lions, like 
all desert dwellers, were believed to have re¬ 
generative capabilities. It is no accident that 
one of Tutankhamun’s funerary beds and all 
embalming tables were in the shape of a lion; 
and it is probably this symbolism which under¬ 
lies the gold-foil lions in the fly ing gallop which 
form part of Queen Aahhotep’s open work 
amuletic collar. Some lion forms are connected 
with particular deities (see Chapter 2). 

What have been termed leopard-head 
amulets but might just as well be lioness heads 
first occur in the late Old Kingdom and con¬ 
tinue into the First Intermediate Period. They 
arc three-dimensional and made almost exclu- 

70 1 mm.il ke.ijs From I 11 1 to Knurr 

1) Dirk green ghucd-cumpusilion double-sided lioness held, 
pierced vertical!) It.lcm, \k. b)l>ari green 
glazed-composition flat-bided ram's head wearing a Min disc, 

11.4.1cm, 1 ii‘ c) Purple-blue glazed-composition tidal head 
sk d) I'll I-hided hippopotamus head in mottled grey and 
white stone, possibly marble, stk e) Colourless steatite 
scarahoid in the shape of a lioness's head w hose underside 
names king Tuthmosis in i Kih Dynasty, r. 1450 nr. 0 Alabaster 
hull's head w ith inlaid eyes of green glazed-steatite beads 
Naqada a. 
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>d sivcly from cornelian, although feldspar and 
limestone were also used. In the Twelfth Dyn¬ 
asty the treasures of the royal ladies Sithat- 
horiunet and Mere ret both contained girdle 
elements in the form of superbly modelled 
large hollow gold feline heads; Sithathoriunct 
also owned smaller quadruple examples. Again 
the big cat’s regenerative capabilities must be 
the underlying symbolism. Although feline- 
head amulets continued to be produced until 
Tib, c the Late Period, the form changed into flat- 
backed examples of a high raised relief frontal 
head, made exclusively of glazed composition. 

Claw-shaped amulets made of hard stone 
such as serpentine, not to mention real claws 
used amulctically, occur as early as the Pre¬ 
dynast ie Period and were still produced, 
though in different materials, in the Roman 
Period. They arc a particular feature, however, 
of the Middle Kingdom: hollow or solid-gold 
examples came from the Twelfth Dynasty 
treasures of Sithathoriunct, Sithathor, 
Mercret and khnumet, while clcctrum, silver 
and cornelian ones were excavated in contem¬ 
porary non-royal burials. They are generally 
assumed to be leopard’s claws, but those 
owned by Khnumet had the upper surface in¬ 
laid with turquoise, cornelian and lapis lazuli in 
cloisons to look like feathering, which surely 
suggests that a bird’s claw was intended. 
Matched claw amulets, one on each leg, seem 
to have been a feature of women’s anklets in 
this period: a dancing girl is depicted wearing 
them in a contemporary tomb at Qaw el-kebir. 
Perhaps the speed or swooping actions of the 
bird were to be assimilated by the wearer; 
otherw ise the sy mbolism is obscure. 

Lizard 

The lizard was symbolic of regeneration 
because of its abilit y to regrow limbs and tail if 
they were injured or lost. In this context it was 
placed on a par with the snake and that is why 
both are grasped by Underworld deities in 
scenes on coffins and funerary papy ri of later 
New Kingdom date. Nevertheless, amulets 
shaped like a lizard are relatively rare. A collec¬ 
ts tion of nineteen superbly modelled sheet-gold 
examples, each with suspension ring in the 
mouth and legs and tail spread as though sun¬ 
bathing, arc of New Kingdom date. A Tw enty- 
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sixth Dynasty green-glazed composition 
example shows two lizards modelled in the 
round stretched out side by side on top of a 
rectangular plaque. Small bronze reliquaries 
with suspension loops, surmounted by the 
figure of a lizard and intended to hold mum¬ 
mies of the reptile, were worn as a sign of devo¬ 
tion to the sun god Atum whose sacred 
creature they were. 

Locust/Grasshopper 

Amulets in the form of a locust or grasshopper, 
made from glazed steatite and glazed composi¬ 
tion occur in both the late Old Kingdom and 
Lightecnth Dynasty and arc carefully and 
naturalistically shaped. Yet a series of 
cornelian examples, probably contemporary 
with the former, are so stylised that they re- ^ 
semble a pair of aeroplane w ings w ith only an 
inverted V at the central point representing 
the legs and a few striations at the front for the 
head. Because of the reproductive qualities of 
this insect, the amulet probably bestowed fer¬ 
tility, although its swarming behaviour may 
also have led to connotations of plenty or 
riches. I low ever, Uttcrances 467 and 627 of the 
Pyramid Texts both speak of ascent to heaven in 
the locust's or grasshopper’s form, suggesting 
that the amulet had a purely funerary function. 

Monkey (Vervet)/Maneless Baboon 

Already in the late Old Kingdom rather crude 
amulets in steatite and glazed composition 
occur (in the Middle Kingdom they are charac¬ 
teristically of amethy st and cornelian) w hich ;u 
represent one of these simian forms; it is rarely 
possible to be sure which one is intended. 
Often it squats with head resting on paws, a 
posture which was revived in finely modelled 
glazed composition in the round during the 
New Kingdom. In other later examples of the 
same materials and occasionally also of cast 
bronze, it often stands upright, paws by its 
sides, supported by its long tail. It is thiscrea- Tk 
turc w hich is depicted in private tombs (parti¬ 
cularly of New Kingdom date) under its 
owner’s chair, where it is meant to sen e not 
only as a pictorial record of a family pet but also 
as a symbol of love and sexual fulfilment to be 
enjoyed in the Other Life. Presumably this is 
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71 Vtrctl mtnJtryt. 

4) \nuthsM figure squalling with pa* win knees Mk b) Deep 
l.gspiun blue Minding monkc) holding iu juhs 10 its held uith 
J baby it its feet. ni». c) Pile turquoise-blue gki/cd-composition 
standing monkey. supported by its tiil. 11.4.7 cm, nr. d) Pile 
turquoise-blue gla/cd-cum posit tan figure, squatting, *ith 1 tubs 
un its knees nearing 1 u'tJjut-csc around its neck. TIP. 

also its symbolism when it appears on the 
undersides of contemporary scarabs and forms 
Me the sculpted backs of scaraboids. Perhaps this 
amulet, based on the creature’s known sexual 
habits, was worn as a magical sexual aid in this 
world and the next. The examples which 
occur, always in glazed composition, of a 
squatting monkey holding a baby on its knees 
?IM or standing with a baby at its feet were pre- 
Mm sumablv aimed at female wearers, as must have 
been amulets of hcavily-maned dog-faced ba¬ 
lloons squatting with their young. Although 
the latter were usually animal manifestations of 
the god ’Hioth, amulets of the creature w alking 
on all fours, found as early as the First Inter¬ 
mediate Period, were presumably worn for 
their sexual connotations. Later examples, 
always of glazed composition or glass, in the 
posture of adoration, would have been linked 
w ith rebirth. 

Tilapia or Bolti 

This fish shelters its eggs and even its hatched 
babies in its mouth and so for the Egy ptians it 
was particularly symbolic of new life which 


appeared to originate from so unlikely an 
orifice. So potent was its symbolism that in one 
Ramesside workman’s tomb at Dcir cl-Medina 
the deceased is represented as a gigantic bolti 
lying on a lion-form bier attended by Anubis. 
Generally tiny amuletic beads in its shape, 
made from green-glazed steatite and composi- 4| 
tion, cornelian, red jasper, feldspar and, later, Me 
multicoloured glass and glazed composition, 
occur as early as the late Old kingdom, but 
Middle Kingdom examples functioning as 
fish-shaped nekhau arc of precious-metal -o», c 
cloisonne work and the Eighteenth Dynasty 
burial of the w ives of Tuthmosis til contained 
enough gold ones to form a triple stringed 
girdle. During the New Kingdom the backs of 
scaraboids w ere often carved into the shape ofa mh 
bolti; the fish was also a popular motif for the 
undersides of contemporary scarabs, usually in 
the company of other symbols of regeneration. 

Ba 

Ha is the name given to that uniquely Egyptian 
combination of human head on falcon’s body 
which represents pictorially one of the three 
principal spirit forms which survived death. 

The word has been translated as ‘soul’, but it 
did not seem to convey that meaning to the 
Christian Egyptians (Copts) who preferred to 
use instead the Greek word ‘psyche*. The Ha 
perhaps embodied the characteristics or per¬ 
sonality of a man (or woman), the individual 

<>7 
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traits which distinguished him from all other 
human beings. It was the Ha which revisited 
the world of the living, travelled across the sky 
in the sun god's boat and anxiously witnessed 
the weighing of the heart in the Underworld 
lest, in spite of the heart scarab, the result pre¬ 
vented entry into the Egyptian paradise (see 
p. 56). Nevertheless the Ha always returned to 
the body in the tomb; indeed, Chapter 8cj of the 
Until- of the Dan! is entitled ‘Spell to cause the 
Ha to be reunited with its corpse in the ne¬ 
cropolis', suggesting that if the Ba did not 
return willingly it would be coerced. 

Amulctic jewellery in the shape of a Ha with 
outstretched w ings does not occur before the 
burial of Tutankhamun. Found lying on the 
royal mummy’s outermost shroud just below 
the hands, the earliest example is of gold w ith a 
flat back and depicts the head turned to the left; 
each claw holds a j/;r«-sign of eternity . The 
bird's body and w ings arc a mass of cloisons 
inlaid with coloured glass representing 
feathering and, as befits a royal Ha, the human 
head wears a cobra on its brow. At Tanis, 
Prince I lornakht also owned a gold Ha amulet 
with outstretched wings, though only its head 
was inlaid. General Wcndjebaucndjed was 
interred with no fewer than four such amulets, 

7 1 \U-fnrJt. 

a) Sheet nold repouv* Ar-binl with j human head representing 
the characteristics and personality ofthe deceased, the figure 
pours a libation from a Art vise. 11.5.9cm, i.r. b) Sheet gold 
human-headed /fd-bird with a hollow modelled bod) on the 
underside The bocl of the w ings and tail are inlaid with lapis 
la/uli and turquoise, w. 5cm. Sailc 


hut of sheet gold alunc. As a variation, the 
wings of the miniature sheet-gold Ha amulet of 
King Psuscnncs i are curved above its head to 
form a tiny collar w ith all-in-one counterpoise. 

A few superb examples of gold Has w ith out¬ 
stretched w ings and upper surface encrusted 
with semi-precious stone inlays have survived 
from non-royal burials of Saite and I.ate Dyn¬ 
astic date, although sheet-gold or solid east- 
gold ones w ith incised details are commoner. 
Another type of the same period made from 
sheet gold, glazed composition, lapis lazuli or 
flat-backed moulded glass represents the Ba 
standing with closed wings. Both forms of this 
amulet, with wings extended and closed, arc 
listed in the MacGregor Papyrus where they 
appear to be termed ‘vultures with human 4t, 
faces’. They were usually placed on the 
mummy in the general region of the chest and 
could presumably act as a substitute should the 
Ba refuse to return! 

Apparently unique to Third Intermediate 
Period burials are amulets of twin /fa-birds 
standing side by side, often wearing sun discs, 
and modelled in the round from glazed com¬ 
position. Perhaps they are an embodiment of 
the twin souls of Re and Osiris referred to in 
Chapter 17 of the Haul 4 a) the Dead with whom 
the deceased wished to be associated. 

Ka 

I depicted pictoriallv as two upraised arms, this 
spirit form embodied the vital life-force or 
genius created at the birth of its ow ner as his 
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double or twin, but with no separate existence 
of its own until after death. The ka was the 
recipient of food and drink offerings in the 
tomb which was sometimes called the house of 
the <vl Amulets in this form, know n only from 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, may have acted as a 
substitute in case of destruction. 

If an amulet shaped like an animal or part of an 
animal could bestow by assimilation its par¬ 
ticular capabilities, so might those shaped like 
human parts, or less often whole human forms. 

Mummy 

Mummy is the term applied to the embalmed 
corpse which the Egyptians preserved by arti¬ 
ficial means, first removing the brain and inter¬ 
nal organs (except for the heart), drying out the 
empty shell, rcstuffing and anointing it, then 
wrapping it in hundreds of yards of linen band¬ 
ages. It was hoped that by this process the dead 
would survive in recognisable form, for the 
Egyptians believed that, should the corpse 
perish, there could be no Afterlife. A number of 
chapters in the Book of the Dead are specifically 
concerned with preventing the corpse from 
putrefy ing in the realm of the dead. Thus an 
amulet depicting the mummy lying on its lion- 
form bier, sometimes attended by Anubis, the 
jackal-headed embalming god, represents a 
condition every Egy ptian hoped to assimilate. 
All known examples date to the Ptolemaic 
Period and arc made of glass or glazed composi¬ 
tion in an open-backed mould. When found in 
position on the mummy, this amulet has been 
noted on the chest, lower torso and legs. 

Parts of the Human Body 

Amulets in the shape of parts of the human 
body or organs are characteristic of burials of 
the late Old Kingdom and First Intermediate 
Period, although a few had greater importance 
than others and continued to be made until the 
end of dy nastic history . It should be remem¬ 
bered that although all these forms were in¬ 
tended to endow their wearer by assimilation 
with their particular bodily functions, they 
could also act as substitutes in the Other World 
should those bodily parts or organs be damaged 
or even destroyed. It has been suggested that 
the reason w hy most of them came to be no 


longer considered necessary w as that improve¬ 
ments in the mummification process made 
limbs, in particular, less likely to become de¬ 
tached or injured. 

For the sake of convenience these amulets 
w ill be dealt w ith from head to foot. 

Face 

Flat-backed front-facing heads are exclusive to 
the late Old Kingdom and First Intermediate 7-k,67d 
Period. They vary considerably in quality of 7«i 
carving but almost all have a short beard, 
prominent cars and a projection on top of the 
head which is pierced from side to side for 
suspension. Although glazed composition, 
bone, limestone, steatite, ivory and even feld¬ 
spar heads all occur, the predominant material 
is cornelian. Such an amulet was intended to 
give its wearer the use of the senses in general. 

Eye 

The unadorned human eye, as opposed to the 
wedjal-c ye (sec Chapter 3), occurs as early as 
the F'ifth Dynasty in a burial at Mostagcdda; it 
is made from openwork eiectrum. Thereafter, 
however, this form of amulet virtually dis¬ 
appears until the Late Period, when multiple 
examples are the norm. The earliest, probably 
predating the Twenty-fifth Dy nasty, takes the 
form of a large convex disc, its top surface 73a 
covered w ith relief eyes arranged in packed 
columns. Later in date are double and triple 73c 
eyes standing one on top of the other. All are of 
glazed composition, in raised relief with details 
picked out in black. Mosaic glass examples, in 
triple units, are stylised into a lozenge shape 
with dark pupil on white ground, outlined in 
yellow and fringed bv long dark lashes. The 
function of an eve amulet, reinforced by mul¬ 
tiple forms, was the provisions of sight in the 
Other World. Gold-foil examples found on 73b 
Roman Period mummies presumably had the 
same purpose in addition to that of protecting 
the organ on which they lav. 

Ear 

Objects in the shape of a human car, almost 
invariably of moulded glazed composition, 
pierced for suspension and of New Kingdom 
date, are usually identified as votive offerings 
rather than amulets. If indeed amulctic, their 
function would be to provide hearing. 


(H) 
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7j Human parti at amu/rn Krrem u:rt to RIGHT 
a) T urquuiM-hluc gii/rd-compositum mil plaque «iih fill back 
and uHi'n lup abutting columns ol htack-dctaiicd multiple eves 
in relief The undemde his i black-dctiilcd wtJptl H. 6 5 cm, 
j;th 1 ))nasty h) Gold foil etc to guarantee and protect sight 
Roman c)T«o~tided double esc with black details 
Turquoise-blue glazed ctimposition ir d) Gold foil longue to 
guarantee speech and protect the mouth. Kuuun. c) Obsidian 
two lingers (perhaps the cmbalmer’s) to reconfirm the 
mummification process and protect the embalming incision 
l.8.5Cm; I.F. 


Tongue 

Gold-foil examples of tongue amulets were 
7.id placed on Roman Period mummies’ mouths, 
presumably to guarantee the faculty of speech, 
but perhaps also to protect the orifice from 
harmful forces which might seek to enter by it. 

Hand/ Fist 

74 a Amulets in the shape of a hand or fist, pierced 
for suspension at the wrist, undoubtedly con¬ 
ferred dexterity and the power of manual activ¬ 
ity. Often right and left can be distinguished; 
occasionally the underside is worked as care¬ 


fully as the upperside, and even bracelets arc 
depicted. Sometimes two fists jointed at the 
w rist are represented. When found in place on 
the corpse, open hands are invariably at the :w 
w rists, often strung w ith heads; curiously, the «< 
fist amulet does not appear to be fixed in pos¬ 
ition on the body. Both occur first in the Fifth 
Dynasty although they arc a particular feature 
of First Intermediate Period burials, becoming 
progressively debased in form. Hand amulets, 
including a matched sheet-gold pair, are still 
found in the Middle Kingdom; individual ones 
have been identified in Middle Kingdom, New 
Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period con¬ 
texts. Some finely detailed matched pairs of 
fists arc said to date to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The material used for open hands and fists 
was prcdominently cornelian and, to a lesser 
extent, gla/ed composition, but ivory, bone, 
copper, limestone and steatite were also 
employed for the former, alabaster and feld¬ 
spar for the latter. 
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74 fturmiu purit «ii amulets From uart to right 

a) I )jrk green schist fist « »k. b) Turquoisc-bluc 

jlavctl-composition upraised human arms in relief, svmhuhsing 

the hi, one of the spirit forms which survived death i8th 

I)\tu\I> c) Hone two-faced beardless human head. Hi'. 

d) Cornelian flat •backed right hand nr. e) Cornclun modelled 

leg with foot ii. 2.5cm, nr. 0 Cornelian right arm with fist HP. 

g)Cornelian flat-backed leg with foot and bone buckle-beads 

imitating cownes nr, from Mostagedda hfCanmlian 

flat-backed bearded human heads with gold and cornclun heads 

nk in nr. 


Am with Fist 

Amulets in the form of an arm with fist. 
Mi pierced through the upper arm for suspension, 
are unique to the late Old Kingdom and First 
Intermediate Period and made almost exclu¬ 
sively of glazed composition. Although the 
type becomes so debased that the fist eventu¬ 


ally vanishes completely, it was undoubtedly 
intended to confer the capability for any 
forceful activity. 

Phallus 

The phallus amulet, one of the forms depicted 
in the MacGregor Papyrus, was intended for 
the protection and magical preservation of the 
organ in question. Actual examples can show 
either the left or right side of the erect member. 
It is unique to and characteristic of the Late 
Period, made of serpentine, other dark- 
coloured hard stones or sheet gold; glazed 
composition and glass examples probably date 
to the Ptolemaic Period. 

Leg with Foot 

Amulets representing the foot and unbent leg 
as far as the knee arc unique to the late Old 
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Kingdom and First Intermediate Period and 
arc often found in matched pairs of one right 
and one left, especially strung with other elc- 
74* ments such as buckle beads to form anklets. It 
has been noted that there arc two forms: one is 
pierced from side to side and is least detailed; 
those with front-to-back piercing, however, 
74c almost invariably show the individual toes and 
s7c greater naturalism. Again, both exhibit pro¬ 
gressive debasement. Qjrnclian is by far the 
commonest material, although there arc some 
examples of glazed composition, and even 
copper and ivory occur. This amulet's function 
was to bestow the power of movement or re¬ 
place a lost limb. 

Heart 

To the Egyptians the heart was the most 
essential of organs, not because it pumped 
blood around the body it is unclear that they 
understood this function but because they 
believed it was the scat of intelligence, the ori¬ 
ginator of all feelings and actions, and the 
storehouse of memory. This is why it was the 
heart which was weighed in the balance in the 
Underworld to ascertain whether its owner 
was worthy to enter the Egyptian paradise: 
only it retained the memory of its owner’s 
deeds upon earth. It is also why some heart 
amulets arc inscribed with the so-called heart 
Via. b scarab formula (see p. 56). Alone among the 
internal organs removed from the corpse dur¬ 
ing mummification the heart was left in place 
within the body cavity; should it be acciden¬ 
tally removed, it was returned and stitched into 
place. No less than four chapters of the Booh of 
the Demi (numbers 27 to 29 s) were concerned 
w ith ‘not permitting a man’s heart to be taken 
away in the realm of the dead’. Another, 
Chapter 26, is entitled ‘Chapter for giving the 
deceased’s heart to him in the realm of the 
dead’. Chapter 2911 is specifically for ‘a heart 
amulet of sehert-sumc' (that is, the prescribed 
funerary amulet in the shape of a heart made 
from cornelian). The word used in this text 
makes it clear that the amulet was called ih even 
though there arc other words for ‘heart’, such 
as ftjty (haly), which is also used in the heart 
scarab formula. 

Only two heart amulets arc known which 
might predate the New Kingdom but their 
dating is uncertain, otherwise they do not 


occur earlier than the very time they first ap¬ 
pear as prescribed funerary amulets in the 
Book of the Dead. Once established, how ever, 
the heart became one of the most important of 
all amulets and was set on every mummy until 
the end of the pharaonic period, often in num¬ 
bers and usually on the upper torso. The 
Egyptians tended to depict the heart in the fci*.s 
form of an egg-shaped vessel, its greater w idth m 
near the top, with a fiat-topped rim surmoun¬ 
ted bv a ribbed suspension tube and what look 
like long lug handles. Some heart amulets are 
more rounded in outline; others, rather than 
ovoid, arc lentoid or even fiat, or at least fiat- 
backed. I'he more naturalistic versions have an 
inverted crescent-shaped marking near the top ^ 
above a hoop-shaped marking which lies 
immediately above the base. It has been sug¬ 
gested that all such features indicate the rem¬ 
nants of blood vessels whose position would 
have been known to the Egyptians front their 
butchery of animals. Indeed, the heart depic¬ 
ted as amulet or hierogly ph is usually identified 
as the animal rather than the human type. Cer¬ 
tainly the bull’s heart, which was one of the 
most important items presented to the mum¬ 
mified corpse during the Opening of the 
Mouth ceremony, carried out on the day of 
burial to restore to the deceased all his earthly 
faculties, is marked in exactly the same way. 
Presumably, then, the one type of heart known 
to the Egyptians was used to represent the 
human one too. 

Heart amulets of New Kingdom date are 
still relatively rare; it has even been suggested, 
improbably, that one type, characteristic of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and made from poly- ** 
chrome glass, docs not represent a heart at all 
but a miniature vessel (sec page 101). Two of 
the earliest securely dated non-royal examples 
with an almost round outline, modelled in wax, 
come from the burial of Akhenaten’s vizier, 
Aper-cl at Saqqara. Both have a henu -bird 
(heron) on the top surface. Tutankhamun, of 
course, owned an identical example, but of gold 
with inlay. Others with the same decoration, 
particularly made of glass or glazed composi¬ 
tion, sometimes with the bird in a different 
colour, must be of a similar date. Being closely m 
connected not only with the sun god. hence 
rebirth, but with the very creation of the world, 
the henu , sometimes erroneously referred to as 
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a phoenix, was eminently suited to be found on 
a funerary amulet. Indeed, in Chapter 29B of 
the Book of the Dead, one of the texts especially 
associated with the heart amulet, the deceased 
says, ‘I am the AewM-bird, the Ha of Re.' The 
*u relief scarabs which appear on the top surface 
of other heart amulets have an equally obvious 
regenerative symbolism. Since the Egyptian 
concept of the heart was that it encompassed 
the very essence of the deceased, his intelli¬ 
gence, feelings and memory, it is not surprising 
that a few examples are personified by being 
Mrf f crowned with a human head; some of them 
Me even depict a /l<i-bird stretching its wings 
across the central area of the amulet as though 
the heart were symbolically representing the 
man himself. 

Although cornelian was stipulated for heart 
amulets, just about every material known to the 
Egyptians actually occurs. That red jasper, 
granite and glass should be employed is unsur¬ 
prising, but green stones such as feldspar, 
olivine, serpentine, jasper (and glazed com¬ 
position imitating them) were also used, as 
were lapis lazuli, blue glass and frit and dark- 
coloured hard stones such as obsidian, basalt, 
porphyry and haematite. The former can be 
explained by the fact that green is the colour of 
new vegetation and blue of the Nile’s reviving 
w aters; any hard stone has connotations of last¬ 
ing for eternity. But the underlying symbolism 
of amethyst, steatite, limestone and alabaster, 
ail of which occur, is uncertain. 


A particularly fine set of eleven lapis lazuli 
hearts, gradated in size, some bound with gold, 
was found on the mummy of King Psuscnnes I 
at Tanis. One is on a long loop-in-loop gold 
chain, another on a gold ribbon; all bear the 
royal name and most have minutely and ex¬ 
quisitely carved figures of the three forms of 
the sun god. At the same site Amenemope 
owned two heart amulets of lapis lazuli and a 
third of rock crystal, superbly carved with the 
head of a baboon w earing a pectoral minutely 
incised with the king’s name. The symbolism is 
presumably that the god Thoth, as recorder of 
the weighing of the heart, often took baboon 
form. In Saitc non-royal burials, hearts of sheet 
gold with incised details or even solid cast gold 
are often found alongside cornelian examples. 

A few instances are known of New Kingdom 
officials depicted wearing a heart amulet; how ¬ 
ever, in his tomb at Thebes the mayor Sennefer w 
is hardly ever without two which he wears side 
by side. Occasionally they are undecorated, 
sometimes they have the characteristic mark¬ 
ings, but most often they bear the name of 
Amenophis 11 of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
king whom Sennefer served. Since Sennefer 
would not be expected to wear any heart but his 
own, perhaps there is a visual pun: in Egyptian 
the word for ‘favourite’ is imy-ib (literally ‘the 
one who is in the heart’): in this case the king’s 
heart. Wearing a heart with his monarch’s 
name shows that Sennefer is his favourite. 
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P etrie termed his second category of 
amulets dvnatic; these are in the shape 
of, for the most part, inanimate objects 
which were imbued with authority and power, 
or else were representative of a certain con¬ 
dition, state or quality which the deceased de¬ 
sired to enjoy in the Afterlife. Not surprisingly, 
a number of them take the form of royal regalia 
like crowns and sceptres, or roy al creatures like 
the cobra and sphinx. Their appearance marks 
the dcmocratisation of funerary religion in 
Egypt. What had once been the prerogative of 
royalty and a few highly favoured courtiers was 
now available to all. This process reaches the 
peak of incongruity when the friezes of per¬ 
sonal possessions depicted inside the coffins of 
commoners during the Middle Kingdom con¬ 
tain royal regalia almost as a matter of course. 
Other amulets in this category have divine or 
cosmic associations w hich again would origin¬ 
ally have been intended solely for the promo¬ 
tion of the royal Afterlife. Some of the 
remainder are concerned with the funerary 
ritual. 

Royal and Divine Powers 

The beginning of the Dynastic Period in about 
3100 ik: was marked bv the unification of the 
two predynastic kingdoms of Upper and 
I ,ower Egypt. On his palette Narmer is the first 
king thus far know n to be depicted wearing the 
distinctive crown of each realm. As ruler of 
Upper Egy pt, the land south of the delta, he 
wore the headgear known from its colour as 
7 k the White Crown. Called in Egyptian hit 
(hedjet), ‘White One’, but also wrt (weret), 
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‘Great One’, it takes the form of a tall conical 
shape with a bulbous top and was probably ;*< 
made from starched linen or w hite leather over 
a wicker frame. Its white colour is all-impor- 
tanl and invariable, vet, curiously, all the 
amulets in its shape without exception arc 
green, w hether of glazed composition or glass. 
Although it is the earlier of the two crow ns ever 
to be depicted, single amulets in its shape are 
not found with certainty before the Saite 
Period when they are generally well formed in 
the round (even the ear-flaps are carefully de¬ 
lineated) with a suspension loop at the back. 

The Red Crown, however, worn by Narmer ;*.J 
as king of conquered Lower Egypt (the delta), 
first appears in amulctic form as early as the 
First Intermediate Period. Its characteristic 
shape is a low cy linder with a tall spike at the 
back and an uncurling spiral projecting at the 
front. Called in Egyptian dirt (deshret) ‘Red 
One’ (but also ‘Great One’, like the White 
Crown), the Red (Town was probably made 
from red-dyed linen or leather over a frame. Its 
colouring was invariable yet, apart from a few 
of the earliest examples which were carved 
from cornelian, amulets in its shape, like those 
of the White Crown, are usually of green- 
glazed composition. What is also surprising is 
the number of Red Crown amulets in burials of 
the First Intermediate Period which are made 
of gold, for the period is usually regarded as 
one of impoverishment. Sheet-gold examples 
are also able technically to represent the 
crown's spiral attachment as an independent 
feature, whereas those made from composition 
can depict only the fillcd-in outline of the 
crow n including the spiral; suspension is by a 
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a) I x*al-|crccn glazcd-coni position wsw-sccptrc in the round, a 
yvmUnl of divine power I »• b)Turquo«vc-bluc 
glaml-com position Red Crown of I.ovrcr Kgypt, in the round 
ii 1.9 ent* Saite. c)Turquui*oblue glazed-composition \\ hite 
drown of Upper Kjrvpt, in the round Sake, d) Cornelian Red 
Oown, in the round i.r. e) (^si bronze v*<-flccp<rc. it. 5 cm, 
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hole from front to bade surface. After the First 
Intermediate Period, Red Crown amulets dis¬ 
appear until the Saite Period. 

Parly Red Crown amulets often represent 
the crown standing on a basket, the hierog¬ 
lyphic m-A-sign, perhaps the whole a rebus for 
‘Mistress of the Red Crown’, personify ing the 
crown as a powerful goddess. This would ap¬ 
pear to be supported by the name for the 
Double Crown, the combination of the Red 
and White Crowns symbolising the united 
kingdoms, which was called in Egyptian 
Shmly (Sckhcmty), the ‘Two Powerful Ones’. 
Early amulets in the shape of the Double 
Crown often depict it also standing on the neb 
basket, and in the crudely formed examples of 
First Intermediate Period date made of glazed 
composition, it is not always possible to distin¬ 
guish between the Red and the Double Crown. 
However, detailed gold examples of the same 
Me,d period can be clearly identified as Double 
Crowns. Curiously this amulet disappears after 
the First Intermediate Period. Only the White 
Crown is depicted among the amulets listed in 
the Osiris complex at Dendcra, but that is 


probably because of its special association with 
the god of the dead. 

All three forms of crown would have been 
worn only by the king and certain deities, so 
amulets in their shape, when placed on the 
mummy of a commoner, would imbue him 
with the same aura of power and authority as 
pharaoh or god in the Other World. The crook 
and flail, too, were an essential part of the 
royal regalia carried by the king, either to¬ 
gether or individually, in his double role of 
good shepherd and chastiser. Called in Egypt¬ 
ian hkjl (heqat) and nljff (nekhekh) respec- im. 
lively, hoth are represented in the MacGregor 
Papyrus but actual examples arc rare, being 
generally only of sheet gold and found on 
mummies of I .ate Period date. 

Although the royal wig cover with lappets 
and pigtail (the nemes) and the rarer ajnel with¬ 
out lappets and pulled in at the nape to leave a im. 
broad band of cloth hanging at the back arc 
hoth represented in the MacGregor Papyrus 
list, only one example of each amulet has been 
noted. The undated afnel is of cornelian w ith a 
suspension loop at the back; the grey stone (?) 
nemes from the Late Ptolemaic burial of a 
Buchis bull, sacred to Monthu, at Armani 
might be an inlay rather than an amulet. 

From the earliest dynasties the upreared 
cobra, the uraeus, was the emblem of royalty, 
worn on pharaoh’s forehead to signify his 
kingship and divinity. As a goddess she was the 
eye of the sun, spitting lire at the king’s 
enemies. Gdled in Egyptian i'rl (iaret) or rnhn 
(mehen), ‘the Coiled One’, the uraeus was 
among the amulets depicted in both the Mac- 
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76 Forms of uron 

1) I'ak green gU/ctl-compokition union with a single omI 
behind the base of the hood Saitc. b) Pale turqumvc-bluc 
gla/cd-cnmputviiiun uracus Saitc. c) Flat-backed uracu\ made of 
grc>-green glass. Ptolemaic d) Double bron/c uraei wearing sun 
discs, miaul w ith cornelian and blue and red glass. Nk. c) Gold 
and ekcirum Hat openwork uracus on a basket. H. 5 3 cm. MK. 


Gregor Papyrus and the Osiris complex at 
1 Dendera. Usually more than one was placed on 
the mummy, sometimes at the forehead or even 
over the feet, but most often on the torso. The 
uraeus, which as amulet was intended to pro¬ 
vide the non-royal dead with the protection 
usually reserved for royalty, but which, 
because of the sloughing of its skin also 
symbolised resurrection, exists in two basic 
forms from the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
76 onwards. In both the fully puffed-up hood is 
carefully detailed; in the commoner type a 
great coil of the body arches up behind to the 
same height as the head and has a suspension 
liKip on top of it. In the other form only the tip 
of the tail appears to one side of the base of the 
hood which lies against a back pillar pierced for 
suspension. In fact uraeus amulets occur as 
early as the First Intermediate Period, but each 
one is idiosyncratically different whether 
carved from an almost undetailed lump of 
green stone or made from sheet gold with 
struts between the hood and tail. In the Fate 
Period the materials used are as varied as 
66m gla/ed composition, glass, gold, silver, bronze 
(sometimes inlaid), gilded wood, lapis lazuli 
and cornelian. Up to four uraei in a row, often 
perched on a basket, can form one amulet. For 


the various named snake goddesses who appear 
in amulctic form see Chapter 2; lor the winged 
uracus collar amulet see Chapter 7. 

As early as the Archaic Period the vulture 
and cobra represented Nckhbet and Wadjvt, 
the patron goddesses of Upper and Lower 
F.gypt who together symbolised the unification 
of the two prcdynastic kingdoms. 'Phis was 
their function when attached to the front of the 
royal headgear. Even one of the names in the 
royal titulary, the nebty or ‘Two I -adics’ name, 
was borne specifically under the goddesses’ 
protection, lienee an amulet in this form 
would afford the highest protection to its 
wearer. In line with the dcmocradsation of 
funerary beliefs during the First Intermediate 
Period, the vulturc-and-cobra amulet first tk 
occurs then in non-royal burials, almost in¬ 
variably made of sheet gold with each deity 
seated on an individual basket. Thereafter the 
type disappears until the Saitc Period, when 
glazed-composition examples are also found. 
Tutankhamun owned a full-sized funerary 
collar in the form of the vulture and cobra side 
by side with outstretched wings; it was cut 
from thin sheet gold with a matching counter¬ 
poise which was imitated in miniature by a tiny 
sheet gold amulet - one of a series - found on 
the mummy of King Psusennes 1 at Tanis more 
than 300 years later (sec Chapter 7). 

The sAe/i-sign, in Egyptian actually inw 77* 
(shenu), was formed from a length of papyrus 
rope looped around into a circle with additional 
binding along the lower edge. Symbolically it 
represented everything the sun encircled dur¬ 
ing the course of twenty-four hours in other 
words, the universe but the shen also had 


connotations of protecting what was w ithin it 
in its function of a magical knot. It is this pro¬ 
tective element which underlies the carrying of 
the shen in the back claws of such creatures as 
the Bu, falcon and vulture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that by the time of the Old King¬ 
dom, pharaoh’s throne name, that is, the tine he 
adopted on becoming king (and later too his 
given name as Son of Re) were both written 
inside an elongated shen cal'ed in modern times 
a cartouche, from the French word for ‘car¬ 
tridge’, describing a decorative architectural 
feature. Thus, pietorially. pharaoh set his name 
on the whole universe and symbolically 
extended his control over it. The protective 
element, of course, was no less important. Pos¬ 
session of either amulet, but preferably both, 
would grant the deceased similar universal 
power and protection. 

Although the w hole point of a cartouche is 
that it should contain a name, any small orna¬ 
ment in its shape bearing a royal name does not 
function as a funerary amulet unless it comes 
from the burial of the king in question. 
Normally such cartouche ornaments with royal 
names would have been w orn in life by officials 
of that reign as a badge of favour or else, just 
like glazed-composition signet rings bearing 
roy al names, they were dispensed by the hand¬ 
ful at festivals. Blank cartouche ornaments, 
however, w ere w orn by the mummies of com¬ 
moners, their form alone being sufficient to 
bestow their powers. Both shen- and cartou¬ 
che-amulets arc a feature of non-royal burials 
of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later, 
although the Tw elfth Dynasty burial of Scncb- 
tisy contained a superb gold shen inlaid with 
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a) Pale jereen gto/td-com portion two-faced iken- 
vipn il 3.7 an, Saiic. b) Kmpt> cartouche made of %chtM and 
surmounted b> leathers ij». c) I .apis Lazuli empt> cartouche. 1^. 
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cornelian and glazed composition, and similar 
examples were owned by the contemporary 
princesses Khnumct, Sithathoriunet and 
Mererct. Sometimes the cartouche is double, 
reflecting the fact that two of the five names in 
the royal titulary were written in cartouches; 
sometimes too it is surmounted by two tall 77 b 
ostrich plumes, occasionally with a sun disc 
between them, affording even greater protec¬ 
tion. SArn-amulets arc almost invariably 
carved from dark stone such as basalt, diorite 
and steatite, although a few in feldspar, lapis 
lazuli and green-glazed composition (always 
the most detailed) are known. On the other 
hand, lapis lazuli (also imitated by blue glass) is 77 c 
the commonest material for the cartouche, 
w ith dark stone the next most popular. Of the 
two amulets only the cartouche is represented 
among those depicted in the Osiris complex at 
Dendera. When found in position on the 
mummy, it usually lies on the upper torso with 
the shen somewhere in the vicinity. 

The earliest title of the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, nsir buy (nesu bity), which is 
usually translated as ‘He of the reed and he of 
the bee’, was w ritten at all times with the hiero¬ 
glyphic signs of the reed and bee. Thus sym¬ 
bolically the insect had a significance far 
beyond its entomological importance. Amulets 
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41 in the shape of the bee are unique to the late 
Old kingdom and First Intermediate Period 
and would appear to provide further ev idence 
of the democratisation of funerary beliefs 
which allowed commoners to be buried with 
royal insignia. A few openwork examples are of 
glazed composition or sheet gold, which 
allowed individual details to be added as separ¬ 
ate pieces of metal, but most take the form of a 
solid mass of cornelian, serpentine, limestone 
or glazed composition with only rudimentary 
details. However, the characteristic outline of 
the bee's w ings and abdomen make identifica¬ 
tion certain even in debased types. 

Perhaps the most famous monument to have 
survived from ancient Egypt is the great sphinx 
which crouches beside the V alley Temple of 
the second pyramid at Giza. This particular 
recumbent lion with royal human head (in this 
instance having the features of King khafre) 
became inextricably identified in ancient 
Egy ptian ey es with the protective Horcmakhet 
(Greek Harmachis), ‘Horus in the Horizon', a 
manifestation of the sun god believ ed to guard 
the Giza necropolis. The sphinx form itself, 
however, was essentially sy mbolic of the maj¬ 
esty and power of the king. 

The earliest firmly dated recumbent sphinx 
amulet comes from a First Intermediate Period 
62h burial at Mostagedda. It is formed from a 
sheet-gold cylinder with a flattened extension 
at the front representing the forepaws. The 
solid-cast head with roughly incised features 
and wearing a short w ig has been soldered on; 



the back legs are delineated and the tail arches 
up to join the back of the head. Sphinx amulets 
are a feature of the Middle and New king¬ 
doms, made without exception of gold or semi- tsi 
precious stones such as cornelian, red jasper 
and lapis lazuli. In the Late Period, glass 
examples formed in an open-backed mould 
make an appearance, sometimes depicting the 
animal with human arms holding an offering 
vessel. Amulets in sphinx form linked the 
wearer not only with the protective power and 
authority of pharaoh but also with the under¬ 
lying savagery of the big cat. 

\n amulet which is characteristic of the 
Middle kingdom, although it first appears in 
the late Old Kingdom, has been termed a 
(proto)-/fu or, with more accuracy , a female 
sphinx. It takes the form of a very hunched, 
apparently crouched figure with elongated up¬ 
raised human head wearing a tripartite wig. 
Details tif the ImmJv are always sketchy, but it 
appears to be that of a lion. In the Middle 
kingdom the materials used are invariably 
amethyst, feldspar and cornelian with some 
lapis lazuli and serpentine; the stringing hole 
runs through the body from front to back. The 
earliest Old kingdom examples, however, 

7 # h'rmutt iphmti. 

j) Red gh/cd*cumpositK»n seated sphinx, with ‘\ulujn' four 
stranded hair stxlc. iKth Dxnasix 

b) Green feldspar crouched sphinx mk. 

c) Amcthxsi crouched sphinx mk. d) Turquoisc- 

bluc glazed-composition seated sphinx, again with *\ubun’ 
lour-stranded hair stslc »|. 3 cm; nr 
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whether shaped from ivory, limestone or 
glazed composition, clearly show* that origin¬ 
ally the body was a lion’s and it is seated with 
the front legs vertical; suspension is by a loop 
on the spine. 

An identically postured, wcll-modcllcd 
green-glazed composition version reappears at 
least in the late Third Intermediate Period, but 
this sports a curious hair-style consisting of 
four tresses emerging from the shaven crown 
to lie at the front, back and down each side of 
the head. Termed the Nubian style, it is parti¬ 
cularly worn by young women in connection 
with birth, nursing babies and the putting on of 
cosmetics. Now, however, the body is clearly 
that of a cat, occasionally a nursing cat; indeed, 
sometimes a kitten sits between her paw s. Un¬ 
doubtedly the association is with the goddess 
Baste!. The only firmly dated excavated 
example of this amulet comes from the burial 
of a kushitc queen at kurru dated to the 
Twcnty-fifth Dynasty, but a unique red- 
txj glazed composition one may be contemporary 
with the only known relief of such a sphinx 
at Armani, said to date to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

During the New kingdom and Saite Period 
examples of sphinx amulets in both recumbent 
and seated forms sometimes have the human 
head replaced by that of a falcon; the technical 
aid term is hicracosphinx. This is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Theban war god Monthu and is 
dealt w ith in Chapter 2, as is the criosphinx 
v« in which the head has been replaced by that of a 
ram and represents Amen-Re. In one rare 
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4) Grav»-grecn gU/cd-compo*it»nn unique Ifcv- 

hcadctJ figure wearing characteristic plumes, i r. b)Green 

gfa/cd-composition snakc-hcidcd figure, perhjps Nchcblau. 

*ith threading holes through the base nr. c) Wooden Seth 
animal. The inscription around the base has an offering formula 
naming the god with unusual epithets it 5.7 cm, Kaincsvide. 

glazed-composition sealed sphinx amulet the 
head is that of a leonine Bes wearing his charac- 
tcristic tall plumed head-dress (sec page 39). 

An amulet in the shape of a lion’s forepart, 
made of cornelian (except for one known 
example in feldspar) and unique to the late Old 
kingdom and First Intermediate Period, is 
specifically required by Coffin Text number 83: 

Words to be spoken over the forepart of a lion 
made of cornelian (or vulture’s bone) and set at 
the neck of a man w hen he descends into the s> 
w orld of the dead ... Thus w ill he have pow er 
over the four winds of heaven and become an 
excellent spirit as king of all the winds of 
heaven. As for every man who knows this spell, 
he shall not die a second time; his enemies shall 
not prevail over him; magic will never restrain 
him on earth. It means coming forth at his 
desire from the realm of the dead; it means 
becoming an excellent spirit in the presence of 
Osiris. 

The powers of this amulet surely need no fur¬ 
ther amplification! 

A harpoon as amulet represents the w eapon so, 
carried by Horus of F.dfu and his namesake, m* 
son of Osiris, w hen they opposed an enemy 
in the form of a hippopotamus. Dating cxclu- 
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Ko HarjHHtmnf amultti 
a) I jpis la/uli harpoon with 
bifurcated ihaft*cnd The point ha\ 
a falcon head wearing a disc and 
uraeus. m. „V4cm. it. b) Bron/c 
falcon-headed I lorus in I )ouMe 
Crown harpooning a hippopotamus. 
up. c) Bron/c harpoon with 
bifurcated shaft-end. The point, 
shaped like a falcon with 
downward-pointing wings, 
surmounts a falcon's head wearing a 
uraeus. i_ 5.4cm, it. 


sively to the Late Period, the finest, most 
mV detailed examples arc of cast bronze showing 
the large pointed head, long conical shaft 
surmounted by the falcon-head of Horus and 
bifurcated end. Possession of one would grant 
the deceased the victory of I lorus the Har- 
pooner over the archembodiment of evil. 

The H’f.v-sccptre («><w-sceptre) which was 
carried only by deities, is recognisable from the 
long-carcd animal-head set aslant the top and 
the bifurcated end of its long shaft. It is rep- 
16b resented among the MacGregor Papyrus 
amulets, and examples in green-glazed com- 
75 «, c position, bronze, gold and gilded wood date 
almost exclusively to the Saitc Period and later, 
although one in gold came from the Twenty- 
second Dynasty burial of Hornakht at Tanis. 
As a hieroglyph was wrote the word ‘domin¬ 
ion’; hence an amulet in its shape would grant 


the deceased identical control in the Other 
World. 

A number of Egyptian gods, most notably 
Amen-Rc, the king of the gods, wore on the 
head as part of a composite crown two tall su, 
feathers called in Egyptian swty ( shuty ). There 
is every indication that these feathers were 
falcon plumes, a well-known graphic rep¬ 
resentation of the unrepresentable, namely the 


81 Ftutkcrtil amulrn 

a) Steatite double plume* with the leathering shown. ij*. 

b) Steatite double plume*. Lb. c) I -aprs lazuli double ostrich 
plume*. It. 3 cm, t.r. d) Dari brown glazed-composition 
uterus-shaped (?) amulet w ith Hat bad This emblem, worn on 
the heads of certain deities, was often replaced by two feathers 
as early as the Old kingdom, if. c) Pale turquoisc-bluc 
gla/cd-iomposition double ostrich feathers with sun disc t r. 

0 Gilded wood ostrich feather. o-K. 
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wind. Amun, of course, was originally a w ind 
god at I Icrmopolis. So far as the amuletic form 
is concerned, there is evident confusion 
between the two plumes and the double os¬ 
trich feathers which are usually found flan¬ 
king the White Crown, converting it into an 
<//r/-crow n, but were sometimes worn on their 
own, especially in the Cite Period, the time 
w hen both these amulets first occur. The visual 
difference is that in Egyptian iconography an 
»if ostrich feather is depicted with a characteris¬ 
tically curled-over top and a single stem run¬ 
ning down one edge; a falcon's plume has a 
to rounded tip and, when there is sufficient de¬ 
tail, the stem runs down its centre. In the best 
examples ostrich feathers also have an inverted 
»ic,r pyramidal base, but often both types of amulet 
have a flat lower edge. A surprising range of 
mainly dark-coloured stones was used in these 
amulets' manufacture with serpentine, green 
porphyry and feldspar predominating for 
falcon plumes and obsidian and basalt for os¬ 
trich feathers, although both forms are also 
found in lapis lazuli and limestone. Suspension 
was through a loop at the back or at the base (so 
the piece would have hung upside down), or by 
a hole running from front to back. The wearer 
of a double-plumes amulet would have been 
imbued with divine dignity and majesty. 

One of the most ancient deities was the god¬ 
dess Neith, w hose main cult centre was at Sais 
in the delta. In the First Dynasty queens’ 
names were already compounded with hers 
and a pendant jewellery element took the form 
k of her sacred creature, the claterid beetle. 
As befits so ancient a goddess, Neith herself 
and her name could be represented pictorially 


by her fetish, the earlier form a curious figure- 
of-eight object, perhaps a shield, with two 
arrows crossed behind it. The fetish of Neith 
as amulet, however, which does not occur 
before the Twenty-sixty Dynasty, represents 
two bows tied together, a version which had *2»,c 
long since ousted the original fetish in most 
other sources. Often there is a total lack of 
internal detail, the outline reduced to two fish¬ 
tail ends and two long convex sides. The varied 
materials from which they were made include 
glazed composition, cornelian, agate, alabaster, 
limestone, onyx and quartz. Since Neith was 
one of the four goddesses who protected the 
dead, her amulet would provide the deceased 
with specialist protection but also link him 
with her warlike power and ancient majesty. 

Amulets of the sistrum (rattle), generally of 
glazed composition, exclusive to the Twenty- H2<i 
sixth Dynasty and later, associated their wearer 
with the powerful goddess Hathor (see page 
19) in her aspect of bringer of music and joy. 

To the Egy ptians the green of fresh veget¬ 
ation w hich sy mbolised new life and, by exten¬ 
sion, resurrection, was exemplified by the 


8 2 !h\ tnr fowtr anJ muui. 

a) Solid-cast gold stirrup-shaped signet nng, the bezel in the 
shape of the fetish uf Neith, incised with the figure of the 
goddess in the Red Grown Saite b) Solid-east gold sistrum 
handle surmounted by a double faced Hathor head. \ik. c) Agate 
fetish of Neith representing two bows tied together, i.r. d) Grass 
green glazed-composition flat-hacked openwork m strum 
comptised of a shrine containing a uracuft between the horns 
surmounting bead of Hathor. 11.4 cm, nr. c) Bright 
turquoise-blue glazed-composition l>rc with gazelle head 
supports, tip. 0 Turquoise-blue glazed-composition cow's 
horns and disc. Saitc. 
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83 Pafiytttt Hffurn. 

a) lirecn feldspar plaque wilh 
4 naturalistic relief 11W/. Siitc 

b) Pile turquoise-blue 
gUrcd-cnmposiliiin asn/y in the 
round with luvil leaves, head 
marling* and shaft bindings 
delineated. Saitc. c)Green 
feldspar ir.id; with 
unintelligible text. It. 7.4cm; 
Saile. d)Grcv-green 
glazed-composition plaque 
with a stylised mi Jj in relief. 
11.3.5cm, ip. eKireen feldspar 
plaque with a stylised double 
wadj in relief. IP. 


II 3.5 cm, IP. c| tureen Icldspar 
plaque with a stvlised double 
wad) in relief IP. 



onwards, il was looked upon as a stylised rep¬ 
resentation of the god’s backbone. Indeed some 
Late Period djeds arc further identified with 
the god by being surmounted with his alef- 
crown; extremely rare examples are actually 
animated by having human arms attached 
which hold i/vo-sccptrcs. Moreover, Chapter 
155 of the Book of the Dead , which concerns 
‘words to be spoken over a <//r</-pillar of gold 
m strung upon a fibre of sycamore... and placed 
at the throat of the deceased on the day of 
burial’, mentions only Osiris. ‘Raise yourself 
up Osiris! You have your backbone once more, 
O Weary-hearted One; you have your ver¬ 
tebrae!’ 

The djed -pillar first appears in the Third 
Dynasty as an openwork decorative archi¬ 
tectural feature at the top of a wall in the build¬ 
ing west of the Ilebsed Court of the Step 
Pyramid enclosure at Saqqara. Its first known 
occurrence as an amulet, however, is nearly 
live hundred years later in the late Old King¬ 
dom, but thereafter it is one of the most com¬ 
mon of all funerary amulets, usually found in 
numbers on a mummy and almost invariably 
strung out across the lower torso. In spite of 
gold being the prescribed material, many 
examples are of green-glazed composition or 
glass (and during the First Intermediate Period 
glazed steatite), with blue composition and 
7 i glass and lapis lazuli not far behind. Doth are 
the colours of regeneration. However, a signifi¬ 



84 l)jcd-/»«//<irs. 

a) Bluc-grecn gU/cd-com position JjeJ~f> ilUr wearing triple tile/. 
i.r. b) and c) DjtJ- pillars in iurt|uutvc-bluc gla/cd composition, 
l r and Saitc. d) Turquoisc-bluc gla/cd composition wearing 
atrf. 11. iti on. Ptolemaic 


cant number arc also made of cornelian, 
another material w ith connotations of new life. 
Yellow-glazed composition was probably a 
cheap imitation of gold. One of Tutankh- 
amun’s djed amulets was of the prescribed 
material, another of gold inlaid with blue glass; 
all the royal burials at Tanis contained sheet 
gold djeds. The possessor of this amulet ‘will Ik 
a worthy spirit w ho w ill be in the realm of the 
dead on New Year’s Day like those who are in 
the train of Osiris'. 


Ritual Implements 

The Opening of the Mouth ceremony carried 
out on the mummy on the day of burial to 
restore to the deceased all his earthly faculties 
and reincorporalc the spirit within the body 
entailed the use of various prescribed ritual 
implements, among them the distinctly shaped 
pesesh-kef This object is characterised by a 
bifurcated shaft in which the two ends are 
upward-curving into points; perhaps the orig¬ 
inal was a fish-tailed flint of predynastic type, 
thus stressing the antiquity of the ritual. The 
earliest, most elaborate pesesh-kej amulets are 
unique to burials of the First Intermediate 
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a) Pnnk-ktf in steatite with a fish-tailed end and central groove. 
U). b) Steatite ptstjk-ktfv.\lb stylised markings. 1 4.3cm, u>. c) 
Dari blue glass prirth-ktfin relief on a plaque Ptolemaic 
djCornetian tish- tailed blade surmounted by gold 
human-headed handle nr. from Hu 


Period and early Middle Kingdom and have a 
ssd bewigged human head at one end of a flat blade 
Mn which ends in two upward-curving points. In 
particularly line examples the head and blade 
arc of different materials such as gold and 
cornelian or silver and copper. From the New 
Kingdom, however, the form no longer has the 
human head and is made from dark-coloured 
stones such as obsidian, basalt and serpentine. 


One of the earliest examples of this type, made 
from steatite, was found on the mummy of 
Tjuya, grandmother of Akhenaten, whose 
burial was in the Valley of the Kings. Most 
pesesh-kef ,amulets come from non-royal burials 
of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later, and arc »;<.i 
easily confused with contemporary two-feath¬ 
ers amulets which are made from the same 
materials and have a similar outline. Possession 


86 Snakt kraJt for praKrtum. 

a) Green-blue glaxcd-composition snake head «ith the body 
extended an a base u\ b) Cornelian snake head inscribed lor 
the vizier Khay. t„ 6.1cm, tqth Dynasty, (Rarocsses 11), t. tatso 
IR c) Red jasper head v> ith hood markings delineated, vs. 

d) Cornelian, with the head at an angle to the body Saite 

e) Bright turquoise-blue gla/ed -composition snake head IJ* 
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of a pesesh-kef amulet would guarantee for eter¬ 
nity the deceased’s use of all his faculties in the 
Afterlife. 

The object in the shape of a snake’s head, 
called variously tnkrt (nuu/rct), mnkryt ( men- 
qeryt) and mnkbyt (menqebyt ), appears as early 
as the Middle Kingdom in the frieze of items 
depicted inside non-royal coflins. It first 
occurs as an amulet in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
in the burials of King Tuthmosis tv and 
Tutankhamun and of Yuya and Tjuya, Ak- 
henaten’s grandparents; it continued to be 
found in a royal context in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty in the Apis burial ascribed to Prince 
Khaemwesc and in the Third Intermediate 
Period in the burials at Tanis of Psuscnncs t, 
Amenemope, Osorkon it and Prince Hornakht. 
However, snake-head amulets from non-roval 
burials of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dyn¬ 
asties are also known: the viziers Aper-el and 
Khay, who served under Akhcnatcn and 
Ramesses it respectively, each owned one. 

By lar the most popular materials for snakes’ 
heads were red-coloured, whether cornelian, 
jasper, glazed composition or glass, though 
4* gold cxamplcsarc known. Usually the head and 
much of the deflated hood are represented w ith 
clearly marked eyes, sometimes inlaid, and 
well-defined ribbing on the neck. During the 
HM I,ate Period, however, a smaller, less-detailed 
type usually depicts the raised head forming a 
sharp angle to the neck and resembles more the 
snake-headed sceptre which this object may 
originally have represented. The form of the 
name menqebyt perhaps links this amulet w ith 
the words for ‘fan’ and ‘coolness’, both sug¬ 
gesting that it may have been intended to pro¬ 
vide cool refreshment to the throat of the 
deceased. Otherwise, it may have been worn to 
ward off snake bites which were as greatly 
feared by the dead as by the living: Chapter 34 
of the Book of the Dead had this very aim. Curi¬ 


ously, some bear an address to the eye or uraeus 
of the sun-god w hich is also found on sweret- 
beads (see page yy). 

The two fingers amulet, which represents 
the index and middle fingers, usually w ith nails Mh 
and joints clearly defined, is always made of a 7Jc 
dark stone such as basalt, obsidian or steatite, 
or else of black glass, and occurs only in latte 
Period burials. Its frequent location on the 
torso near the embalming incision has led to 
the suggestion that it represents the two fingers 
of the embalmer. It would thus have been in¬ 
tended to reconfirm the embalming process or 
perhaps give added protection to the most vul¬ 
nerable part of the mummy. 

States and Conditions 

Characteristic ofburials of theSaitc Period and 
later are two amulets which are almost in¬ 
variably found together, the carpenter’s set- 
square and plummet (or plumb-line), which 
were probably both known in Egyptian 
under the single name sbj ( sebj). The set- jOc.xhj 
square takes the form of two often unequal 
lengths of square-sectioned rod which meet at 
a right angle. The plummet comprises a set- *7«, 
square w ith its junction at the top from w hich wih,c 
hangs a cord ending in a weight; the whole 
instrument was used to check vertieality. As 
often as not there are no internal details, so the 
outline resembles a pyramid with feet. Both 
amulets are most frequently made of dark 
stone, especially haematite in the case of the 
set-square, although there arc a few examples 


87 \ha\unnt jntuJelt 

a) Haematite undetailed plummet. u». b) Gilded wood 
* edge-shaped symbol of Matt* perhaps representing a platform 
L. 2.8 cm, o-n. c) I Hematite set square. ij». 
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X8 Measuring a mulch. 

a) Pale green jtfa/cd-COtn position nghi angle, up. b) Dark bnwn 
gla/cJ-compositi«Mt stylised plummet, i p c) Bright blue 
gla/cil-com position plummet. LP. 


Mil in glazed composition of Ptolemaic date. Pos¬ 
session of a set-square amulet would guarantee 
its owner everlasting rectitude, a plummet 
eternal equilibrium. 

Amulets in the form of a writing tablet are 
unique to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later. 
They are always rectangular in shape with a 
suspension tube at the lop and made from 
w» c green, blucor dark-coloured material, feldspar 
being by far the most common. Although the 
Egyptians used labels in this shape as a writing 
medium from as early as the First Dynasty, this 
amulet may well represent rather an undetailed 
scribe’s writing palette w hich was specifically 
requested by Chapter 94 of the Book of the 
Dead', ‘bring me a palette from the writing kit 
of Thoth and the mysteries which are in them.’ 
With such an amulet the deceased would be 
granted power over w hichever magic formula 
he required in the Other World. 

The amulet in the shape of the smj or sma- 
sst a sign represents an animal's lungs and wind¬ 
pipe which as a hieroglyph writes the word for 
‘unification’ and ‘unite’. In appearance it 
resembles a heart squashed on to a base from 
which emerges a ribbed shaft with a cross-bar 
at the top. It is frequently depicted on the sides 
of the royal throne being tied about with ropes, 
which end in a papyrus or lily head, knotted 
tight by the representative gods of Upper and 
Lower Egypt or the Nile gods of the south and 
north, the whole scene portraying the unifi¬ 
cation of the Two Lands. Amu-amulcts are 
exclusive to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and 
later, and are made from dark-coloured stone 
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especially obsidian or, as is common for all 
funerary amulets of the Late Period, gilded 
wood. Like the knot-amulet they would guar¬ 
antee the wearer a unified corpse in the Other 
World. 

Perhaps the best known of all Egyptian 
amulctic motifs is that called the 'nh ( ankh) 
which, because as a hieroglyphic sign it is used 
to write the words ‘life’, ‘alive’, ‘living’ and ‘to 
live’, embraces all those connotations as an 
amulet. Although it is constantly depicted 
carried by royalty and deities, and being 
offered to their faces, actual individual ankh 
amulets arc surprisingly few; the shape is more 
often found in composite amulets formed from v* 
the djed , was and ankh combined, signify ing 
‘stability’, ‘dominion’ and ‘life’. The ankh or 
crux ansata is formed from a T-shaped cross 
with an oval loop handle above the cross-bar; 
the most detailed examples depict binding at 
the base of the loop. As to what the ankh rep¬ 
resents pictorially, the most feasible suggestion 
is that it depicts the tie-straps of a sandal: the 
loop went around the ankle, the two short arms 
on either side of the foot and the stem down the 
fcxit and between the first and second toes. 
Another suggestion, however, is that it rep¬ 
resents a mirror in its case or even a /(/-amulet 
with the flanking folds of material straightened 
out to form the cross-bar. 

The earliest ankh amulets date to the late 
Old Kingdom, and thereafter they occur 
sporadically throughout the dynastic period, 
but never in great numbers. Most of the earli¬ 
est examples are of gold or elect rum. Some of 
the finest, of cornelian, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli, currently strung into an amulctic neck¬ 
lace, were found in the burial of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Princess Khnumct at Dahshur. Eater, 
green-glazed composition, the colour of new v>, 





Kg AmaUtt tfpower. 

4 ) l*alc lurqunisc-bluc glj/td-ttmipoMlKMi flai- 
backnl lilt ami nnHi. with kwpg al itic tup anal hoount. strun|t 
a» jewellery Also sarong with them are drop-shaped pendants, 
Hat haded vyi/m/-c>ch and beads of blue anal green glazed 
composition and cornelian iKth Dynasty, from Gurob. 
h| Turquoise-blue glazed-composition flat-hacked nrftr with a 
loop at the lop and human, a jewellery element, nk. c) and d) 
Steatite non amulets, the first w ith base support l.lr e) llnght 
turquoise- blue gla/cd-c<impueition double-faced nnl‘h 
coanhuK'd w ith a nsu. n. j.y cm, \k 0 Turquoise-blue 
glazed-composition staircase Saitc. 

7h life and regeneration, became the dominant 
material. 

k% The nr/cr-sign, which resembles a long¬ 
necked musical instrument like a lute but actu¬ 
ally depicts an animal’s heart and windpipe, as 


a hieroglyph writes words such as ‘good’, 
‘beautiful’and ‘happy’, in amuletic form, how¬ 
ever, its occurrence is strictly limited to being a 
jewellery element in collars, Nefers are made 
from virtually only hollow gold with moulded 
top and flat back, occasionally inlaid, tir 
from green-glazed composition. They are 
particularly common in openwork collars of 
Eighteenth Dynasty date: a splendid selection 
of gold examples, gradated in size, many of 
them inlaid with semi-precious stones, came 
from the burial of the wives of Tuthmosis in; 
another group originated from pit 55 in the 
Valley of the Kings. In spite of its restricted 
survival, the nefitr was one of the prescribed 
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amulets represented and named in the Mac¬ 
Gregor Papyrus list. 

It is possible that some other forms which 
exist as jewellery elements depicting fruit, 
flow ers and parts of plants may also have an 
amulctic significance. Characteristic of the 
Eighteenth Dynait wears a particu- 
larly interesting arrangement including, appar- 
ently, cos lettuces, the emblem of the fertility 
god Min. Contemporary examples of all these 
forms also exist in gold, occasionally inlaid w ith 
semi-precious stones and glass. Queen Aah- 
hotep’s burial contained a number of hollow 
gold lotus heads and sheet-gold leaf shapes, 
that of the w ives of Tuthmosis 111 hollow gold 
palmcttes, and that in pit 55 in the Valley of the 
Kings hollow gold dates. Hollow gold man- 
drake fruits, closed lotus buds, lotus seed ves- 
sels and papy rus flower heads are also known. 
All grow ing plants were inherently symbolic of 
new life, but some flowers also open each 
morning, reconfirming the idea of resurrec- 
tion; grapes were perhaps representative of 
wine and its regenerative qualities. 



«jo Comu flrmmti. From hit to night 
j) Turquoivc-bluc gla/cd-comp<»Mtu*i two sided full moon and 
crcvccnt xn. b) Turquubc-hluc gb/cd-cumpositH>n 
sim-irv-Hon/<m Saitc. c) Red glow vun dive on a plinth, i f. d) 
Olivine sun dive i r c) Red glazcd-compoviticin sun-in-horixon. 
II. 1 4 cm, i p 0 C ornclun openwork flat-backed divine barque, 
containing full and crescent nwxirv \k. g) Bright turquoivc-bluc 
glazed-composition flat-hacked openwork divine barque, 
containing a seated falcon-headed sun god in dtw, flanked by 
adoring baboons i 4. t cm, late nk. 


The amulet in the shape of a staircase 
which resembles a right-angled triangle with 
the steps running up the long hypotenuse is 
probably a stylised representation of the pri- 
mordial mound that first arose out of the 
waters of chaos and upon which all creation 
began. The concept of such a mound may w ell 
have underlain the first step pyramid: the 
Pyramid Texts tell of a staircase to heaven by 
which the king might ascend, l-atcr the throne 
of Osiris as judge of the dead came to be set at 
the top of a stepped dais. Thus a staircase m 
amulet would have offered the wearer at one 
and the same time the opportunity for re- 
creation, resurrection and ascent to heaven. 
The form is exclusive to the Saite Period and 
later, and made of blue- or green-glazed com- 
position. 

lilt (heli), literally ‘infinity* and the related 
concept ‘millions’, was originally one of the 
lour male frog demiurges worshipped at I ler- 
mopolis w ith four female snake counterparts as 
creators of the world. As an amulet he was 
represented as a kneeling man in profile, his 
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fact* frontal, with outstretched arms holding in 
each hand a palm rib (symbolising ‘year’), the 
flopped-over top of each rib meeting on top of 
his head to give a double hump outline. The 
whole formed a pictorial message wishing the 
owner ‘millions of years’ of life in the Other 
World. Heh amulets occur as early as the late 
Old Kingdom and are a feature of burials of the 
First Intermediate Period and Middle King- 
dom; thereafter they apparently disappear 
Ua until the Roman Period. They arc most com- 
wi monly made in openwork precious metal, 
especially gold, and often have finely incised 
detail. At the same time, however, there are 
examples in openwork glazed composition 
which are identifiable virtually only by the out- 
line shape, so crude is their appearance. 

The burials of the Twelfth Dynasty great 
ladies Khnumet, Sithathoriunet, Sithathor and 
Mercrcl were rich in gold amulctic motto 
clasps inlaid with lapis lazuli, cornelian and 
turquoise, and also with glazed composition, 
which probably hung on the chest like a pen- 
dant. Their inlaid hieroglyphs spell out pious 
wishes or make statements which would be of 
use to the dead as well as the living. The com- 
monest messages are ‘All life and protection’, 
‘The heart of the two gods is content’ - a refer- 
ence to the conciliation of Horus and Seth 
and ‘Joy’. 

Cosmic Powers 

Certain cosmic elements connected with an 
Afterlife to which originally only pharaoh 
would have had access were turned into 


amuletic form during the archaising Saite 
Period. The sun disc in the form of a large 
flattened circle on a small low stand, which 
sometimes has concave sides, is unique to the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later; it is made in 
particular from lapis lazuli or dark-coloured 
stone like serpentine and basalt and sometimes 
from a green material such as olivine. With 
possession of this amulet the deceased could 
expect to be united w ith the sun god during his 
passage across the sky and through the Under- 
world to be reborn each morning. It is often 
found near the stomach of mummies. 

The sun-in-the-horizon amulet, in Egypt- 
ian jhty ( akhty ), represents the two hills of the 90 b. c 
eastern horizon with the sun rising between 
them. Examples are mostly made from red 
material, jasper, cornelian and red sandstone 
being by far the commonest with some glass, 
although green- or blue-glazed composition 
and schist also occur. This amulet, which is 
characteristic of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
and later, again links the deceased with rebirth 
in the company of the newlv risen sun. 

During the late New Kingdom some very 
fine raised-relief amulets in bright-blue-glazed 
composition were made in an open-backed 
mould depicting a baboon standing with arms 


9 1 Satie JttubU-animal amulet* 

a) TOr Two complete couchant lions, hack-fo-back m brown 
glazed composition. i_ 4.1 cm. b) Pak turquoisc-bluc 
glazed-composition bulls’ foreparts lying back-to-back with a 
full moon and crescent between, c) Pale turquoisc-Mue glazed- 
composition rams’ foreparts again placed back-to- 
back with a full moon and crescent between 
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'»k raised in adoration at the prow and stern of a 
celestial barque in which sits a falcon-headed 
sun god with the sun disc on his head. Suspen- 
sion is by a loop on top of the disc. Baboons 
were closely connected with the rising sun, 
whose approach they were believed to 
anticipate by their cries and upright posture. 
Clearly, then, this form of amulet has the same- 
purpose as that of the rising sun. 

Interestingly enough, another amulet occurs 
at the same time which is identical save for one- 
important detail: the sun god’s figure in the 
barque is replaced by a crescent with full 
moon. The baboons are still there because they 
were connected with the moon too, being the 
animal manifestation of the moon god Thoth. 
Sometimes, though, especially when this 
amulet is made from a hard stone such as 
■wr cornelian, the baboons are not represented. In- 
dividual amulets depicting the moon with 
<«b crescent, in which the suspension loop is on 
top of the crescent so that the piece would hang 
upside down, arc know n as early as the Amarna 
Period and are a feature of the New Kingdom. 
The medium is almost always grccn-blue- 
gla/ed composition with a few examples in pre- 
cious metal. Undoubtedly this amulet was in- 
tended to link the owner with the ideas of 
renewal and regeneration inherent in the sym- 
bolism of the w aning and w axing of the moon. 

The vanishing of the stars at daw n and their 
reappearance at night had obvious symbolism 
of rebirth after death, but amulets in their form 
with five rays are known from only three 
specific periods. The Twelfth Dynasty Prin- 
cess Khnumet at Dahshur owned two mag- 
nificent examples of gold granulation, the 
centres and outlines edged with gold wire. A 
contemporary example from a private burial is 
of glazed composition. This was also the 
material for star amulets found at Amarna of 
late Eighteenth Dynasty date and Ptolemaic 
examples from burials at Dendera w hich lay at 
the throat and stomach. 

A series of amulets takes the form of two 
animals’ foreparts joined back to back: double 
lions, bulls, rams and a combination of lion and 


bull arc all found hut do not seem to be mere si 
variants of each other. The double lion, w hich 
occurs as early as the Sixth Dynasty, made 
from ivory with a flat back, may have rudimen- 
tary forepaws or may just represent two lion v.tfc 
heads; examples of this type continued to 
be produced until the Twelfth Dynasty in 
cornelian, feldspar and green-glazed steatite. It 
is not until the Twenty-sixty Dynasty that the 
form with two complete lion foreparts occurs 
in the round on a plinth well-modelled from 
green-glazed composition; even two complete 
lions back to back arc known. Interestingly, »l« 
this developed type has the suspension loop 
placed over the animals’ back in such a way that 
it resembles a sun disc, suggesting that there 
might be an underlying connection w ith Rwty, 
the double lion depicted in Chapter 17 of the 
Book 0) the Dead, over whose back the sun rose 
each day. Thus an amulet in this form might be 
intended to link its wearer w ith daily regener- 
ation in the company of the sun. However, in 
the MacGregor list the double lion is portrayed 
and named as fins ( khenes ). Yet this is a word 
meaning ‘traverse’ or ‘travel across’ which 
appears in much earlier hieroglyphic texts 
determined by a sign in the shape of two bulls’ 
foreparts back to back. In fact glazed-composi- 
tion double bull amulets in exactly this form 
arc found in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and 
later. To prove the connection between the two 
types there arc even contemporary glazed- 
composition amulets in w hich one forepart is a 
bull’s and the other a lion’s. Yet double bull 
amulets arc also known which have a full and 
crescent moon ncstlingovcr 1 heir backs. More- w< 
over, a third form, which first appears in the 
Third Intermediate Period, represents double 
rams, and in I .ate Dynastic examples suspen- tic 
sion is by a loop behind so that a full moon w ith 
crescent can lie over the animals’ hacks. Pre- 
sumably by the Late Period the Egyptians 
themselves had become thoroughly confused 
by the double animals’ symbolism, though lor 
those with the moon there was obviously a 
lunar connection linking the wearer with that 
heavenly body’s regenerative qualities. 
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Amulets of Offerings, Possessions 
and Property 



P etrie termed ktcmatic, from the Greek 
word for ‘property’, amulets in the shape 
of possessions which could act as magical 
substitutes for real clothing, personal accoutre- 
ments, goods and equipment taken to the tomb 
for use in the Other Life w hich might be stolen 
or destroyed. The objects represented might 
be items used in life, but some were of a ritual 
or funerary nature, made specifically to be set 
on or near the mummy on the day of the burial. 
As such, amulets in their shape would always 
have an underlying symbolism allowing them 
to be classified just as easily under Petrie’s dy- 
nalic category as amulets of power. The 
present attribution must, therefore, be arbi- 
trary. Also included in this category are 
amulets w hich might depict funerary offerings, 
intended to keep the various spirit forms w hich 
survived death eternally supplied with 
essential food and drink even if actual supplies 
had ceased to be presented at the burial place. 
Surprisingly, only one amulet can definitely be 
placed in this category; all the others might 
have a different symbolism. 

Funerary Offerings 

v. A fat trussed ox, its legs tightly bound be- 
neath its body, carved in the round from red 
jasper, red sandstone or cornelian, or modelled 
from red-glazed composition or glass, occurs as 
early as the Eighteenth Dynasty but has been 
found in situ only on the torso of mummies of 
the I .ate Dynastic Period. Composition 
examples are often found in New Kingdom 
foundation deposits — caches of miniature 
tools, samples of building materials and food 


offerings both real and substitute which were 
buried beneath or near new building projects. 
'I’his amulet represented at one and the same 
time meat as foodstuff and the source of the 
foreleg, one of the most potent of ritual objects. 
During the Opening of the Mouth ceremony at 
the door of the tomb on the day of burial, the 
foreleg or khepesh is always shown being pre- 
sented to the mummy, having just been cut 
from a still-bleating and still-bleeding calf 
(which perhaps c.xplaias the almost exclusively 
red colouring, the same as life’s blood). 
Amulets in the shape of the kheptsh itself (in- 'Hr 
variably of variously coloured glazed composi- 
tion) have never been found in a funerary 
context, only in foundation deposits or perhaps 
as an inlay hieroglyphic sign. Amulets in the 
shape of an ox-head w ith open mouth and 
projecting tongue presumably had the same- 
function as the complete ox, the part rep- 
resenting the w hole. However, since ox-heads 
are often depicted among foodstuffs heaped on 
offering tables they may well have been con- 
sidered a choice titbit in their own right. 
Nevertheless, thus far no amulets in this shape- 
have been found in a funerary context, only in 
foundation deposits or at manufacturing sites. 
Ox-headed as opposed to bovine-head amulets 
(sec page 61), are always made from multi- 
coloured glazed composition in open-backed 
moulds. Finely modelled glazed-composition 
amulets ofa trussed antelope (or oryx), prob- '»2« 
ably of New Kingdom date, may also represent 
food offerings. 

As early as the late Old Kingdom amulets 
were carved in the shape ofa duckling the th 
hieroglyphic tj ( tja ) with open beak and 
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9* Food ejjmn&i unJ pro ftrty. From the TOP, U.n to «K»ltt 
4 ) Pale turqutnvobluc gta/cili*Mn petition mused antelope. 
iHlh I )\ rusts h) Dari blue glavs obeltsl Ptolemaic, c) Red 
Msper trussed ot. sk d) Bright blue glass sandal sole, a 
substitute for the whole sandal i 3.4 cm; Ptolemaic, 
c) Turquoise-blue gla/ed-composition amuletic shakh funerars 
figure earning two hoes. M. 4.1 cm. \k. 0 Gro 
gb/cd-composition spouted offering table with relief jug and loaf 
1 1* g) White glamJ-cucnpusition ox's foreleg, the kktpnk. 18th 
Dsnastv h) Mjbaster mirror. Roman 


spread wings, nearly always of ivory or bone, 
some noticeably larger than others. Pre- 
sumably they represented a food offering, for 
duck is depicted among foodstuffs for the dead 
in tombs from as early as the Old Kingdom and 
actual bones have been found in predynastic 
settlements. However, all examples are pierced 
from front to back surface for suspension, 
which suggests that they were intended to be 
worn in life; perhaps the fledgling was sym- 
Mb bolic of youthfulncss. Duck amulets, which 
first occur in the Eighteenth Dynasty, made in 
the round from materials as varied as red jas- 
per, cornelian, steatite, glazed composition, 
5*w glass and gold, arc of two kinds. In one the head 
of the bird is twisted right back to rest on its 


w ings, a posture w hich implies that it is dead 
and serving as a food offering, exactly like the 
ducks carved and painted in offering scenes on 
tomb and temple walls, it has also been sug- 
gested, however, that sleep is depicted and the 
bird symbolises the promise of reawakening 
and resurrection. Gold duck amulets are also 
depicted among aw ards given at the jubilee of o*> 
Amcnophis III. Examples exist made from hol- 
low sheet gold moulded in two halves with 
chased details of eye, beak and wing-and-tail 
feathers. There arc ‘spots’ on the underbellies. 
The second type depicts either a single bird or 
a pair side hv side, usually in the round. Again, 
they might represent a foodstuff, but since 
ducks are a constantly recurring feature in 
toilet objects such as cosmetic spoons or mirror 
handles which take the form of a nubile young 
maiden clutching a bird to her breast, perhaps 
an erotic symbolism cannot be discounted. 
Duck amulets have only been found in situ on 
Date Dynastic mummies, on the upper torso. 

The Egyptians' ambivalent attitude towards 
certain animals is revealed particularly in the 
way in which they regarded fish. On the one 
hand, from earliest times these creatures 
formed a staple part of the diet, even for the 
dead; on the other hand, most of the varieties 
w hich were eaten were also sacred to one deity 
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9.? Imu/ftu ampktbutni. Prom uft lo mc.m 
a) IhHoliKircd red glass S(htlbt % *ith inlaid eves, sacred fish of 
Mn*dcs Ptolemaic. b) I'ingcr-rinjc in turquoive-bluc gla/cd 
composition, the bezel surmounted b> two frogs. \k to nr. 
c)T urqiMMsc-bluc glazed -cum posit ion Ttlapta, symbolic of 
regeneration 1.151m, sc d) Circs -blue gla/cd-cumposit ion 
Harku j, the IsptJaiut sacred to Mchyt. ip. e) Green glazed 
steatite sacmJ to \cith 1 n. 0 SeMbe in blue-jrrccn 
glazed composition 1 r. g) Plaque vuth seven crocodiles in pale 
green glazed composition w 4.0 cm. Saitc. 

or another or else tab<x>. Fish amulets, there- 
'll fore, might be pressed intoscrvicctosubstitute 
for f<x>d offerings. This was certainly their 
function in New Kingdom foundation deposits 
and may well have been also when they first 
appear in burials of the late Old Kingdom and 
First Intermediate Period. In the former the 
material is almost exclusively glazed composi- 
tion; in the latter cornelian is even more popu- 
lar. Vet they were essentially worn in life to 
place the w earer under the patronage of a par- 
ticular deity (as with the Lutes, Barbus and 
Schilhe) or to afford particular protection (as 
tJi.i with the batemoda and Tilapia). Of all these 
«i only the Tilapia had a particularly funerary 
«t> symbolism, for its presence was believed to 
guarantee new life. 

The most important part of any tomb was 
the offering place where physical food and 
drink would in theory he set each day for all 


eternity so that the spirit forms which survived 
death, in particular the ha, should continue to 
be maintained in the Afterlife. These daily 
supplies soon came to be set upon an offering 
table on which was carved or painted their 
image as a second guarantee if the real 
foodstuffs were not forthcoming: the represen- 
tation could by magical means come into three- 
dimensional being. An amulet in the shape of 
an offering tabic would thus guarantee a full) 
supplied Afterlife, yet, curiously, none can be 
securely dated before the Third Intermediate 
Period. Made almost invariably of modelled w 
glazed composition or bronze though a few 
undetailed dark stone examples are known 
they arc rectangular with a suspension loop at 
the top edge and a spout at the lower, just as on 
a real altar, to allow liquid offerings to drain 
away. Internal details range from stylised 
markings to represent offerings to w ell-defined 
raised-relief circular loaves, conical fancy 
bread and variously shaped vessels. 

It is the bronze examples, however, which 
show an amazing amount of well-moulded de- 
tail. All are Fate Dynastic in date, have 
suspension loops and are small and light 
enough to have been worn by the mummy, 
albeit vertically. Not only is there a wealth of 
detailed modelled drink containers and 
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94 Bronze spumed nflcnng table u ith drink 
containers and tind in rebel Around rim arc 
sulid-cast kneeling figure* of the deceased, seated 
solar hihoons. cuwchant petal*, standing falcons, 
obelisks, cuuchani lions and a frog. The underside 
is inscribed ‘Mas Isis pise life to Nesptah son of 
Padihor’ 1.4.1 cm. Saite. 

foodstuffs in the sunken central area, but a 
three-dimensional frog always squats over the 
gutter; a figure of the owner in the round, 
sometimes shown as often as three times, 
kneels at the sides; and the rim is crowded with 
various combinations of three-dimensional 
obelisks, couchant jackals, standing falcons, 
seated baboons and couchant lions. 

Amuledc miniature vessels, usually in the 
round, have survived from all periods, identical 
in shape with full-sized containers for water. 


wine, milk and beer. Examples with long 
bodies tapering to a point, high shoulders and 
short neck, made from alabaster, steatite and %e 
black limestone, occur as early as the First 
Dynasty; amphorae for wine, however, of 
identical shape but handled, made from bronze 
and spotted glazed composition, are not found 
before the Graeco-Roman Period. The small 
globular vessel with short neck and rimmed 
mouth called the M«p-poi first occurs in pre- 
dvnastic burials and is generally made from 
cornelian, but some fine Twelfth Dynasty 
double examples are of hollow gold or silver 
w ith a gold neck. Thirty-one gradated hollow 
gold vessels with an ovoid body and longer 
neck are probably contemporary w ith identical 
full-sized metal containers of Eighteenth 
Dynasty date. ‘Pilgrim’ flasks with flattened '*u 
circular body, two small hoop handles running 
from neck to shoulder and a flaring mouth, 
characteristically in glazed composition, might 
be contemporary with full-sized pottery 
examples of New Kingdom date. Qebh-x ascs, 
representing a water container with a spout, do 
not perhaps appear before the Saite Period; 
extant examples arc of gilded wood. Certainly a %d 
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j) Made from haematite. t>. b) Made from steatite, ir. c) Made 
from pink limestone, i n d) Inscribed with Chapter i66of the 
Bo id* •/ thf Ibid for the Store-home keeper lahmev I hematite 
w. 3.9cm, Saite. c) Made from haematite. 1 ’tolcmau; 
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little earlier, of Third Intermediate Period 
vhi date, arc amulets of a situla a ritual metal 
bucket of milk-chum shape with a long hoop 
handle attached to two loops on the rim in- 
tended to carry holy water for use in sacred 
activities. Some are made of copper, others of 
gla/ed composition. 

A tall water vessel with flared foot, short 
neck, projecting rim and high shoulders called 
a hes-vasc was often used in temple ritual. As 
a hieroglyph, however, it wrote the word 
meaning ‘praise’ or ‘favour’. Hence the collec- 
tion of /;<\f-vasc amulets of cornelian, feldspar, 
gla/ed composition and gilded plaster from the 
Twelfth Dynasty burial of Scncbtisy at one and 
the same time guaranteed her liquid offerings 
and divine praise or favour in the Other World. 
The well-modelled leonine head of Bes forms 
the body of a glazed-composition fancy vessel 
amulet w ith long neck and tall handle, probably 
of Saite date. An amulet in the shape of a tall, 
<*•)> Ilaring-sidcd unguent vessel, which as hiero- 
glyph w rites the name of the cat goddess Bas- 
tet, represented a personal possession and its 
valuable contents: highly scented bitty material 
was used like perfume to anoint the body. 
Examples in lapis lazuli and cornelian are prob- 
ably as early as the Middle Kingdom in date. 

Possessions 

Chapter 166 in New Kingdom Books of the 
m Dot J is a spell for a headrest, n»rs(weres), w hich 
the accompanying vignette depicts with a long 


narrow base from w hich emerges a relatively 
tall cylindrical shaft ending in a curved rest 
sometimes filled by a cushion. Actual headrests 
of wood, ivory or alabaster, often very elaborate 
in form, were an essential part of an Egy ptian 
household’s sleeping arrangements and were 
taken to the tomb for use in the Other Life; 
mummies often lay within the coffin with the 
head resting on one. An amulet in its shape 
could, of course, act as a substitute, yet before 
the later Third Intermediate Period firmly 
dated headrest amulets are found only in royal 
burials: Tutankhamun owned one of iron, as 
did Prince 1 lornakht and King Shcshonq n at 
Tanis. However, from the Saite Period on- 
wards they are very common indeed, made 
almost exclusively of haematite or a dark- <*> 
coloured substitute such as basalt, serpentine, 
obsidian or diorite. A handful of examples arc- 
in green-, blue- or red-glazed composition, 
colours of regeneration and eminently suitable 
for this amulet since it was essentially intended 
magically to raise up the head of the deceased 
in resurrection, just as the sun god was raised 
above the eastern horizon each morning. How - 
ever, Chapter 166 further reveals that it would 
also prevent the deceased’s head being cut off, 
a much-feared fate against which Chapter 43 
was specifically directed. Variant forms of the 

96 Wimaiurr vttub if timulch. 

a) Flattened twodundicd llasl in darl (green glazed composition 
nk h) I jipis lazuli flat -haded unguent Mr \ik c) Alabaster 
amphora w ith pointed hive M> d) l Ij! -Jut led spouted c*cr in 
(gilded wood <»-k c) Pale blue-green gla/cd-ci imposition 
lks-\ase Saite. 0 C-opper sitiib It. 2.7cm, TIP. 
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iveres amulet have a stepped foot, shorter, 
broader shaft and an almost-horizontal rest; 
Ptolemaic examples tend to be block-like. 

In spite of the fact that combs were found in 
predynastic burials, bone or mother-of-pearl 
amulctic examples with a narrow head and a 
long handle pierced for suspension are all 
Roman in date. Mother-of-pearl mirror 
'»2h amulets with a round face and short pierced 
handle are no earlier. 

The identification of an amulet unique to 
private burials of the I -ate Dynastic and 
Graeco-Roman Period, w hich appears to guar- 
antee clothing to the deceased, has been much 
discussed. It resembles a particular type of 
i> hoop-shaped counterpoise with fringed edge 
called a m'nlil (menkhel): this is w hat it is called 
in the MacGregor Papyrus list. There may be a 
pun on the word menkhet meaning ‘clothing’, 
although this is written differently in hierog- 
lyphs. I Iowevcr, from the New Kingdom on- 
wards an apparently identical shape with the 
<i 7 <. sound-value 'pr (aper) is used to write words 
meaning ‘equipped’ or ‘furnished with’ and, by 
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a) Stamped gold foil broad collar with falcon-hcad terminals |j>, 

b) Gilded wood mrnthfl counterpoise <»-*. c) Gilded wood 
af*r{'). u-«. d) Sagging broad collar in gilded wood 

c) Grc>-b1uc gJa/cd-cnmposition p> Inn-shaped pectoral lp. 0 
Yellow jasper broad collar with falcon-head terminals on both 
faces, w . 4 cm, u>. g) Turquoisc-bluc glazed-composition 
pendulum-shaped counterpoise nr. h) Serpentine mrnkh/l 
counterpoise. LP. 


extension, ‘equipment’; perhaps it actually 
represents an elaborate apron. The preferred 
materials arc dark stones such as diorite, quart- 
zite or porphyry, but examples exist in gilded 
wood, gold and glass. 

The simple broad collar, ipsJj (wesekh), 
formed from multiple strings of beads brought 
together at each side in a terminal, w as worn in 
life and placed on the mummy, but in the Saite 
Period it was also taken to the tomb as an 
amulet, being one of the six collars named and 
depicted in the MacGregor amulet list. A deep 
narrow form, representing the collar held m 
bunched rather than worn, occurs in moulded 
glass or glazed composition, incised or inlaid 
gold and carved and gilded wood. The pre- 
scribed funerary forms, however, intended to 
afford particular protection, depict an ex- 
tended collar. Chapters 157 and 158 of the 
Book of the Dead are concerned with prescribed 
collars in the shape of a golden vulture and of a 
falcon, both of w hich w ere found full-sized on 
the mummy of Tutankhamun, each once in 
sheet gold and once in flexible gold cloisonne- 
work. Already by the Twenty-first Dynasty 
at Tanis they were being produced in 
miniature amulctic form for King Psuscnncs, 
cut from sheet gold with the wings curved 
around and all-in-one with the counterpoise. 
The burials of Prince llornakht, General 
Wcndjcbauendjcd and King Amcneniopc at 
the same site contained more conventional 
sheet-gold miniature vulture and falcon collars 
with outstretched wings, and by the Twenty- 
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sixth Dynasty this type is found in non-royal 
burials too. Vignettes of Chapter 158 actually 
depict not a complete falcon but a broad collar 
i<j. i with falcon-headed terminals, and that form of 
amulet is also found in non-royal burials of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later, made from 
sheet gold or eloisonnework, gilded wood or 
stone. The other funerary collars depicted in 
the MacGregor amulet list are in the form of a 
winged cobra and a winged cobra with vulture 
(nebty), both of w hich occurred full-sized on 
Tutankhamun's mummy in sheet gold, the 
nebty also in flexible eloisonnework. At Tanis, 
Psuscnncs w as the first to ow n both of them as 
sheet-gold amulets, but in non-royal burials of 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and later only the 
u ingcd-cobra collar amulet is found. 

In life magnificent precious-metal shrine- 
shaped reliquaries were worn containing the 
sj statuette of a deity to w hom the wearer was 
especially devoted; fine examples have come 
from the royal burials at Tanis. Glazed- 
composition amulets in the shape of tiny 
shrines, almost all incapable of being opened 
and often too poorly detailed to allow certain 
identification of the god represented, arc 
obviously substitutes for the real thing. They 
too probably first occur in the Third Inter- 
mediate Period. An unusually fine one is open- 
work with cavctto cornice and frieze of uraei, 
seated godson two sides and a winged scarab at 
the back. The two-leafed door opens to reveal a 
smaller doorless shrine with a tiny lion-headed 
aegis of Bastct in its depths. Usually, however, 
three of the sides show seated gods and divine 
emblems, and the fourth depicts the figure 
of the main deity, perhaps the squatting 
baboon of Thoth, the falcon-head with moon 
»v.d of khonsu or the anthropoid creator god 
Ptah-Tatcncn with horns and plumes. Some 
examples arc solid and w ithout detail. 
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a) Pale tunjuuivr-bluc gli/cd-^omposirion slmnc containing a 
scaled cal. The side* are decorated with papyrus columns 
H. j.i cm, i ll*, b) SihcT shrine and the g<dd falcon-hcadcd god n 
contained scaring a disc and uracuv it. of shrine 3 cm, u\ from 
Tell Dcfeniu. c) llluc-grccn gla/cd-sicaliie openwork shrine 
with a bust of the lunar falcon at each side and another in the 
round within, tip. d)Grcy -green gla/etl -com posit ion openwork 
shrine with a figure of Ptah-Tatcncn at the back The sides ha\c 
winged cobras, the front a stylised hieroglyph nr. 

Pylon-shaped pectorals, especially of 
openwork inlaid metal, were a characteristic 
chest ornament from the Middle Kingdom on- 
wards. During the New kingdom, however, 
they also came to he made from solid glazed <7 
composition purely for funerary purposes and 
in particular as a setting for the heart scarab 
(see page 59). As early as the Third Intermedi- 
ate Period the funerary form was being imi- v7r 
tated in a glazed-composition amulet; Saite 
burials contain miniature sheet-gold examples. 

A seal amulet represents the stamp seal 
bearing its owner’s titles and name of a kind 
used occasional!) in the Middle kingdom 
scarab seals were far commoner to stamp into 
mud sealings which authenticated documents 
and proved ownership. For some strange 
reason it was this form, rather than the con- 
temporary cylinder seal which had just been 
revived, on which the amulet was based when it 
was invented in the Saite Period. The basic w r 
shape is a truncated square pyramid of varying 
height, sometimes stepped or w ith flared sides 
and with a suspension loop on top. The mater- 
ials used arc generally green or blue feldspar, 
glazed composition or lapis lazuli with basalt 
and some limestone. When found on mum- 
mies, this amulet is sometimes, appropriately, 
on or at the fingers; otherw ise it merely lies 
over the torso. Although uninscribed, a seal 
amulet by its very existence guaranteed the 
survival of the deceased’s name for all eternity. 
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W amove II riling laMth anJ itamf wait. 
j) Gilded u i hkI writing tablet with hulls for attachment h) 
Green fclilsjur writing tablet H. 2.4 cm. Sane c) Green feldspar 
w ruing tablet w ith an unintelligible hieroglyphic teat an one 
side, The other slums a relief iee.//a/-e\e 1 1* ll) I .unestonc 
uninsenbed seal amulet <1. j cm, IJ*. c) Steatite stepped and 
uninsenbed seal amulet 1 r. 0 1 apis la/uli pi ramiJ-shaped seal 
amulet, uninsenbed. 1.1*. 


too Ittj.ow AY/ 0/ amultli /rum a unfit burial a/tht lattr tSth 
Dynasty. 

a) Red jasper til, uninsenbed. b) Discoloured glared - 
composition JjtJ inscribed for the Royal Sen he and Steward Is. 
It. 7.5 cm, c) Black steatite heart inlaid with ivory and green 
iasperl’) at the bird's head show ing the deceased adoring the 
ktnu bird. The test on the underside is the beginning of Chapter 
too of the Rank «f thr DtuJ , Titles giien are High Steward, 
Royal Scribe and Steward of the Jubilee Temple, d) Cornelian 
itrtttt head with the titles Royal Scribe and Steward. 
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Prcscrv inj; the name is also often believed to 
Ik the function of an elongated cornelian barrel 
bead called a s were I, which was ideally strung 
alone or with beads of green material to judge 
from its depiction in the friezes of objects in- 
side Middle Kingdom coffins. Contemporary 
mummies and anthropoid coffin lids inset with 
iuuj, real beads also reveal that the swerel was worn 
“j at the neck. This location, the material of 
which it was invariably made and the fact that 
some New kingdom examples bear not only 
the ow ner's name but also an address to the eve 
or uracus of the sun god also found on snake- 
head amulets (sec page 85), has led to the sug- 
gestion that both amulets might have shared a 
similar function, possibly to avert snake bite in 
the Other World. In the Third Intermediate 
Period, at any rate, name beads apparently take 
the form of a similarly shaped glazed-composi- 
tion bead, mould-made with a curious jagged- 
imi edged back. The «w« 7 -bead is named and de- 
picted in the MacGregor Papyrus list and con- 
temporary examples, once more of cornelian, 
show that it had been revived as an amulet. 

Funerary Property 

Shabli Itinerary figures are small statuettes 
made from various materials which, in their 
developed form, depict a mummy carrying 
agricultural implements and arc inscribed with 
Chapter 6 of the Book of ike Dead, the so-called 


ikabli formula, intended to bring the figure to 
life to carry out the agricultural tasks required 
of its owner in the Other World. Already in the 
New Kingdom tiny uninscribedglazed-steatite '>u 
shablis , complete with implements and pierced 
for suspension, occur; some have actually been 
found strung with other amulets. Other mum- 
miform figures of Late Period date, however, 
usually made of multicoloured moulded glass 
and without hands, should perhaps be classi- 
fied with the mummiform human amulet in 
the MacGregor list called simply ‘wrapped 
mummy’. 

Obelisks do not have to be tall needles of 
granite erected by kings at the entrances of 
temples; even in the Old Kingdom the doors to 
private tombs were sometimes flanked by small 
solt-stone examples. This practice was revived 
in the Late Period contemporary funerary 
papyrus vignettes depicting the last rites at the 
tomb now show them as the goal of the funeral 
procession so it is unsurprising that amulets 
in their shape now occur for the first time. The 
obelisk was a sun stone, the important part 
being the py ramidal capstone representing the 
mound in the waters of chaos on vv hich the sun 
god first appeared, and as a religious motif it 
appears on shabti boxes and coffins offering the 
deceased the hope of resurrection with the sun. 
The amulet is made of dark stone, such as bas- 
alt, lapis lazuli or steatite, or of glass and 
pierced for suspension. 
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Materials and their Symbolism 



B y the end of the Middle Kingdom 
(r.1650 ik) virtually every material 
which was to be employed in the 
manufacture of amulets had been put to that 
use. Even glass, which was not produced in 
any quantity in Egy pt until the New Kingdom 
and in particular from the reign of Amcnophis 
in onwards (r.1390 ik;), was used for a few 
scarabs of Twelfth Dy nasty date. Yet it never 
became a popular medium and in spite of its 
w> malleability and potential for multicolouring, 
amulets made of glass arc surprisingly feu in 
number until after about 400 bc. 

Throughout the dy nastic period the mater- 
ial most commonly used in the production of 
amulets was glazed composition, also known 
less accurately as faience. Perhaps the most 
characteristic of all ancient Egyptian materials, 
it consists of a sandy core, ideally but rarely of 
from pure powdered quartz, w ith a vitreous alkaline 
emerd, g| azc on j ts surface; the glaze can be of any 
colour, depending on the colourant added to 
the mixture. In the Predynastic Period only 
green and blue glazes occur; black, white and 
pm, purple are used sporadically from the Old 
4 *c,m» Kingdom onwards and yellow and red were 
added to the palette during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The reason for the popularity of 
glazed composition lay in its ability to be 
65 moulded (usually in an open-backed pottery 
Kki mould) or modelled into any amuletic shape. 
cov«j W hile the body material was still soft, a means 
of suspension w as easily supplied by perfor- 
ation or adding a loop of composition. 

Research has suggested that there were 
three methods by which the all-important sur- 


face glazing, essentially a sodium-calcium- 
silicate or potassium-calcium-silicate, could he 
achieved and all three were used in the prod- 
uction of amulets. By one method, known as 
applied glazing, the raw materials in powdered 
form were mixed with water (a compound 
known as slurry) and applied to the faience (or 
stone) body material by dipping, pouring or 
painting with the result that the glaze formed 
on the surface during firing. This process is 
characterised by the unevenness of the result- 
ing glaze which often shows drips. How lines 
and a build-up of material in any nook or 
cranny. Such is the typical appearance of many 
of the crudely formed glazed-composition 
amulets found in burials of First Intermediate 
Period date. This may well have been the earli- 
est method employed by the Egyptians who 
were glazing steatite, though for beads rather Me, a 
than amulets, even before the beginning of the 
First Dy nasty in 3100 ik:. 

A self-glazing process know n as cementation 
was certainly in use at least as early as the 
Middle Kingdom. By this method the stone or 
faience amulet was enveloped in the glazing 
mixture which might be in a wet or dry state; 
the mixture melted during firing to form a 
surface glaze and the excess material could be 
crumbled away. The third method, another 
self-glazing process, which could be used to 
glaze only amulets w ith a faience body, entailed 
the mixing of the glazing materials w ith that of 
the body. During dry ing the glazing salts rose 
to the surface and coated it by a process known 
as efflorescence; firing melted the surface salts 
to form the glaze. It must have been one of 


too 




ioi Optnwvrk iUuJ-n»mp*utu*n tfituft-ban frw* TktrJ 
lnlermcJuitc Pew*J jrar firry. 

From ihc i«h» a) Ivis mkIIc* I lonis in the delta marshev There 
arc mtv ett urmpng hole* in the Irjine I ight turquoise blue, b) 

I lorus-thc-i Jtilil earning a crook, with hi* finger to hi* lips 
*qujl* <in a 'gold' sign flanked bv winged cobra*. I luru* in the 
Double Caown raises hi* arm over two prisoner*. Light 
turquoise blue with seven stringing holes in the frame c) A 
falcon-headed sun-god. wearing a disc, holds a prisoner, lie is 
flanked by Monthu in double plumes with Mut and Hunts in 
the Double drown and a lion-headed goddess wearing a disc 
There are nine stringing holes Turqunisc-bluc i 5.5cm. 


these self-glazing methods which produced 
the rock-hard, uniformly coloured glazcd- 
com posit ion amulets of deities, with amazing 
sharpness of detail considering the smallness of 
had scale, w hich arecharacteristic oft he I .ate Dyn- 
tmah ast j c Period. Cilazed composition, invariable 
green or blue, and to an even greater extent 
glazed steatite or soap-stone, were the princi- 
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pal materials from w hich scarabs were made. «j,c 

Egyptian glass and the glaze of glazed com- 
position arc basically the same material an 
alkaline calcium silicate. The difference lies in 
how they were employed: if the raw product 
was to form glass, it was used independently; if 
it w as to form glaze, it was prov ided with a core 
of a different material. Apart from requiring a 
far lower temperature for fusion than modern 
glass, the other main difference is that Egypt- 
ian glass was never blown that process only 
came into use during the Roman Period but 
instead w as formed from rods and canes. In the 
manufacture of amulets the molten material 
might be modelled in an open pottery mould or 
mould-pressed, a process whereby a mould 
was pressed into soft glass which lay against an 
unyielding surface. Glass amulets might also 66 
be pulled into shape at the end of a pontil or 
cast in a closed mould in the same way as metal. 

As with composition, while the glass was still 
soft a means of suspension was supplied by 
perforation or the addition of a loop of material. 

A characteristic glass amulet of late 
Eighteenth Dynasty date is the heart pulled am. 
into shape at the end of a pontil and resembling 
a pot with knobbed top and lug handles. 
Whether the body material is black, dark blue, 
turquoise or sapphire blue, it is always dec- 
orated further with trailed threads of white, 
yellow, green or, more unusually, red. Manu- 
factured in the same w av at the end of a pontil 
arc equally colourful amulets which depict aa. 
Thocris, hippopotamus goddess of childbirth. 

Her black body is always decorated with 
embedded blobs of red and white glass that 
give a spattered effect very reminiscent in 
appearance, if not in technique, of composite 
mosaic glass dishes of the mid- to late 
Eighteenth Dynasty which are probably con- 
temporary. After about 400 tu: the number and 
range of flat-backed glass amulets increased 
enormously, but they arc generally small, made 
in worn moulds and not substantially retou- 
ched. Virtually the only innovation lies in the 
use of two or three contrasting colours, each aas.i, 
added separately in a small quantity to fill just m 
part of the mould and allowed to set before the 
next colour was added. In a slightly different 
technique, variously coloured strips of glass 
might be impressed at irregular intervals into 
the bodv material. 
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From the Old Kingdom onwards amulets 
64 i,m were sometimes made of Egy ptian blue, an 
artificially produced frit consisting of calcium- 
coppcr-silicate. Superficially it can be mis- 
taken for glazed composition which has lost its 
shiny appearance but, unlike composition, 
where the glaze is only on the surface, the 
colour is uniform throughout. 

From earliest times amulets w ere manufac- 
tured from organic materials or animal 
products, notably shell, bone and ivory. Whole 
shells, many from the Red Sea rather than 
native to the Nile Valley, could in themselves 
function amulctically, judging from the fact 
that they came to be imitated in other mater- 
ials. Even before the beginning of the First 
Dynasty, bone whether animal, bird or 
occasionally fish - was carved into amulctic 
shapes and this use continued sporadically 
throughout the dynastic period. Real claws 
found in predynastic burials were later imi- 
tated in semi-precious stones and precious 
metal, and worn as an clement of anklets. Ivory 
can be obtained from the tusk of elephants and 
hippopotamuses, but there can be little doubt 
that it was from the the latter that amulets were 
shaped during the Predynastic Period: of the 
two animals only the hippopotamus is rep- 
resented on contemporary painted pottery, 
formed into theriomorphic vessels, and gives 
its shape to slate palettes. From at least the 
time of the Old Kingdom, however, elephant 
ivory was imported from Nubia and Punt and 
during the New Kingdom from Syria too. 
Nevertheless the primary source for the not 
inconsiderable numbers of ivory amulets made 
during the Old Kingdom and First Intermedi- 
ate Period probably continued to Ik hippo- 
potamus tusks. Wooden amulets occur rarely 
and date almost exclusively to the First Inter- 
mediate Period, New Kingdom or the l.ate 
Period, those of the latter time usually being 
gilded. 

Perhaps surprisingly , it was from difficult- 
to-work semi-precious stones that many of 
the earliest recognisable amulets were carved 
and throughout the Dynastic Period they 
remained, after glazed composition, the most 
popular material. Indeed, as early as the 
liadarian Period steatite or soapstone was 
glazed green, almost certainly in imitation of 
feldspar or turquoise. The stones most often 


carved into amulets arc described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Cornelian, a translucent form of Hn, u,i 
chalcedony (silicon dioxide), which ranges in 45j. *7c, 
colour from red-brown or orange to a barely c.r 
red-tinged transparency , is found in consider- 
able quantities in the Eastern Desert and 
Nubia, vet was considered sufficiently pre- 
cious to be mentioned in lists alongside silver, 
lapis lazuli and turquoise. Symbolically 
cornelian reflects the curious dichotomy w hich 
the Egyptians felt to be embodied in the colour 
red, which was not only connected with blood 
and hence energy, dynamism and power, but 
was also linked w ith the evil-tempered desert- 
god Seth, patron of disorder, storms and 
aridity and murderer of his brother Osiris. 

Thus, in the I .ate Period, the name for 
cornelian, first ( herset ), also meant ‘sadness’. 
Amulets of cornelian are know n from the Pre- 
dynastic Period onwards. 

Sard, a translucent red-brown variety of 
chalcedony (silicon dioxide), which is almost 
indistinguishable from cornelian except for 
being generally darker in colour, was obtain- 
able from a number of locations in the Eastern 
Desert. Although sard amulets of Middle 
Kingdom date arc known, its use w as otherwise 
virtually limited to the New Kingdom for 
scarabs. 

I .apis lazuli is an opaque, dark-blue mineral 
(a sulphur-containing sodium-aluminium- m*. 
silicate), often streaked with white and flecked m, u 
with gold impurities, which takes a lustrous 
polish. The most highly prized of all the 
Egyptians’ semi-precious stones, it was un- 
doubtedly imported at all times, even during 
the Predy nastic Period, almost certainly from 
lladakhshan in north-east Afghanistan. Sym- 
bolically lapis lazuli was the colour of the all- 
embracing night sky. In the latte Period the 
principal word for this stone, ftsbil (khesbttl), 
was used as a synonym for ‘joy’ and ‘delight’. 

An amulctic serekh bead of lapis lazuli was 
found in the tomb of the First Dynasty pharaoh 
Djcr at Abydos; tiny lapis lazuli amulets arc 
particularly characteristic of the Late Period. 

Turquoise, an opaque, pale sky-blue or 
blue-green copper-containing basic aluminium 
phosphate, was obtained alongside copper ore 
at Wadi Maghara and Serabit el-Khadim in 
Sinai. Today the best quality turquoise is con- 
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sidered to be the blue type, w hich is less highly 
prized when exposure to light has laded it to 
green, but the Egyptians preferred the green 
variety, valuing it as the green stone par 
excellence and bracketing it with lapis lazuli in 
lists of valuable materials. In the Late Period 
the word for turquoise mjkjl ( mejlal ) was 
used as a synonym for ‘joy’ and ‘delight’. In any 
case green w as symbolically the colour of new 
vegetation, growing crops and fertility, and 
hence of new life and. by extension, resurrec- 
tion. Turquoise amulctic serekh beads occur in 
the bracelet found in the tomb of King Djer of 
the First Dynasty at Abydos. 

Mi.«c Feldspar or Amazon stone, an opaque, 
% green or green-blue potassium-aluminium- 
silicate, is found principally in the Eastern 
Desert. Another source, worked extensively in 
ancient times, has been located in the Libyan 
mountains north of Tibcsti on the Tropic of 
Cancer. Feldspar was one of the six stones con- 
sidered most precious by the Egyptians and 
was frequently listed with lapis lazuli and 
turquoise. Being green, it was symbolic of new 
life just like turquoise and was the prescribed 
material for papyrus amulets in accordance 
with Chapters 159 and tho of the Bonk of the 
Dead. Feldspar amulets of Sixth Dynasty date 
are known. 

Jasper is a hard, often mottled red, green or 
Rih yellow form of quartz, (silicon dioxide). Only 
wi. <u the red variety, w hich is found in a number of 
in*i localities in the Eastern Desert, and the green 
imoh type, w hich occurs naturally alongside or even 
within layers of red, were generally used in the 
manufacture of amulets. //»«/ ( khenmet ), the 
word for red jasper, was derived from the verb 
hum, ‘to delight’, and links this stone with the 
positive aspect of red w hich was the colour of 
blood w ith all its connotations of energy, dy na- 
mism, power, even life itself. It was the red 
stone par excellence, prescribed by Chapter 15b 
of the Bunk of the Dead as the material for the 
Girdle Tie of Isis amulet. Amulets were made 
from green jasper as early as the Predynastic 
in.ni Period but it was particularly manufactured 
into scarabs and especially heart scarabs. 
vts.Mc. Amethyst, a translucent quartz (silicon 
dioxide) w ith glassy sheen, can range in colour 
from a deep violet to a barely violet-tinged 
transparency. Its chief source during the 
Middle Kingdom was U adi el-Hudi south- 


east of Aswan, although older workings have 
been found north-west of Abu Simbcl. Most 
amulets and scarabs made from amethyst date 
to the Middle Kingdom. 

Steatite (soapstone), a very soft, easily +0 
carved basic magnesium silicate characterised 
by a greasy or soapy feel (hence its name), 
ranges in colour from white or grey to black 
and occurs in a number of locations in the 
Eastern Desert. The technique of glazing jw-.j. 
steatite green, practised as early as the 44a 
Badarian Period, was especially applied later 
in the manufacture of scarabs, but unglazcd 
amulets arc known from the Predynastic 
Period. 

Serpentine is an easily carved opaque to t>i< 
semi-translucent basic magnesium silicate 
which is often mottled, hence its name of 
‘snake-like’; it can range in colour from dark 
green to almost black. Found in a number of 
locations in the Eastern Desert, serpentine was 
employed for amulets even before the begin- 
ning of the First Dy nasty . It was used later in 
the manufacture of scarabs and in particular 
heart scarabs. 

Limestone is an easily worked opaque 
calcium carbonate with small admixtures of 
other materials w hich cause it to vary widely in 
quality and to range in colour from cream 
through yellow and pink to black. The hills i>~j 
which border the Nile from ( iairo to Esna are 
of limestone, but particularly popular for 
amulets was the black variety found in the 
Eastern Desert and used as early as the Pre- 
dynastic Period. 

Alabaster in an Egy ptian context is a lustr- 
ous white or cream calcitc (basic calcium 
carbonate) found in a number of locations in 
Egy pt on the east bank. Being easily carved, it 
was shaped into amulets even before the begin- 
ning of the First Dy nasty hut its use was very 
sporadic. 

Quartz (milky) is a hard, opaque, white 4k 
variety of silicon dioxide, two sources for 
which lay in Nubia, north of Toshka, and a 
little north of Aswan; it was also imported from 
Syria. Amulets in this material are known 
dating to the First Intermediate Period. 

Rock crystal is a hard, glass-like, transpar- but 
ent colourless quartz (silicon dioxide) found imcrt 
particularly in an area to the west of the Nile 
\ alley between the Faiyum and Baharia Oasis 
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and in Sinai. Although first used in the Pre- 
dynastic Period for beads, its use for amulets 
was very restricted. 

tic Chalcedony is a translucent bluish-white, 
rather waxy-looking quart/ (silicon dioxide) 
found in a number of locations including the 
Pastern Desert, Baharia Oasis, the Faivum, 
Nubia and Sinai. It was employed for amulets 
and scarabs from at least the time of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Chrvsoprase is a translucent apple-green 
variety of chalcedony (silicon dioxide) 
employed for amulets sporadically between 
prcdvnastic times and the Roman Period. 

Agate is a variety of chalcedony (silicon 
dioxide), coloured by irregular concentric 
bands or layers of red or brow n, separated by 
gradations of white to grey. It occurs plenti- 
fully in Egypt, usually in pebble form, although 
at least one source in association w ith jasper has 
been identified in the Eastern Desert. Amulets 
were first produced from it during the Old 
Kingdom and it continued to be used 
sporadically throughout the dynastic period. 

6?* Olivine is a translucent, glassy, olive-green 
(hence its name) magnesium-iron-silicate 
found in many locations in Egypt. It was 
shaped into amulets even before the First Dyn- 
asty and continued to be employed sporadically 
during the dynastic period, chiefly for scarabs. 
A number of pieces formerly identified as beryl 
have proved subsequently to be olivine, 
wh, Me, Obsidian is a translucent, shiny black, 

45d naturally formed volcanic glass which w as used 
sporadically for scarabs and especially during 
the Late Period for specific amulets, notably 
the Two Fingers. It docs not occur in Egypt, its 
probable source being Ethiopia. 

Me Haematite is an opaque black or black-grey 

iron oxide with a metallic sheen which was 
certainly worked during the Late Period in the 
Eastern Desert but may have been obtained 
earlier in Sinai and near Aswan. It came to be 
employed for specific amulets such as the 
headrest, the carpenter’s plummet and set- 
square. 

Porphyry is the term applied to various 
igneous rocks which comprise a single- 
coloured matrix embedded with scattered, 
differently coloured crystals. A black variety 
with white crystals, almost certainly obtained 
from a range of hills near the Red Sea coast, 
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was used for amulets particularly in the Late 
Period. Another variety containing green 
crystals with a similar use is from an uni- 
dentified source. 

Diorite, a speckled black-and-white igne- wr 
ous rock obtained in the vicinity of Aswan, w as 
used particularly during the Late Period to 
manufacture funerary amulets. 

Basalt, a black or greyish-black igneous die, 
rock, often containing tiny glittering particles, ++k r 
occurs in a number of localities w ithin Egypt 
including the Eastern Desert and in Baharia 
Oasis and Sinai. It was particularly used for 
heart scarabs and I .ate Period amulets. 

Schist (more correctly siltstone) is a hard 
crystalline sedimentary rock coloured in vari- 
ous shades of grey, sometimes w ith a greenish 
tint, w hich occurs in a number of places in the 
Eastern Desert but especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadi Hammamat. Its primary 
amulctic use was for heart scarabs. 

Stone amulets were carved by means of 
metal-bladed chisels which were at first made 
of copper, later bronze, tapped w hen necessary 
with a wooden mallet. They were invariably 
drilled for suspension and, as for stone beads, 
the perforation was by a bow drill, of which 
sometimes as many as five were operated at the 
same time if representations arc to be trusted. 

Quartz sand probably served as the abrasive in 
polishing. 

Shortly after the beginning of the First Dyn- 
asty amulets were being made in metal: the 
earliest are probably the gold amulctic terekh 
beads in the bracelet from the tomb of King 
Djer at Abydos which were cast in an open- 
backed pottery mould. More elaborate metal 
amulets, however, were manufactured by the 
are perdu or lost wax method of casting, 
whereby the object to be cast was first 
modelled in wax and this matrix covered w ith a 
thick mud casing. When it had dried it was 
pierced, the wax was heated until it melted and 
was allow ed to run off so that it left a dosed 
mould into which the molten metal could be 
poured. Since the mould had to be broken to 
extract the casting, the lost w ax process did not 
allow mass-production. One of the earliest 
amulctic elements made by this process is 
probably the body of the gold falcon on a neck- 
lace found in a Fourth Dynasty grave at < 71 , us,, 
Mostagedda.Thelostwaxmcthod wasthemost 
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popular for metal amulets made during the last 
millennium lie, especially those in the shape of 
deities or sacred animals. 

Since the Egyptian craftsman did not have 
shears or fine saws, separation of the shape in 
the production of the simplest sheet-metal 
amulets was achieved hv chisel alone punching 
out around the outline, a technique known as 
tilt ujuure. Internal details might be added by 
chasing, engraving or repousse. Chasing is the 
indentation of details by a blunl-edged chisel 
tapped by a mallet. An important factor in the 
use of precious metal, it docs not entail any loss 
of material, which is merely pushed aside. 
Engraving, on the other hand, involves the 
gouging out and removal of material; it w as not 
practised on metal to any extent before the later 
New Kingdom. Repousse, the comple- 
mentary technique to chasing, is the w orking of 
a design into sheet metal from the back so that 
the details appear as raised relief on the top 
surface. Extra clarity can be provided subse- 
quently by chasing into the raised top surface, 
this lime front the front. In both techniques the 
metal needed to rest against a yielding surface: 
mud, plaster, w ax and resin were all employed. 
Chasing and repousse arc both exhibited on 
the gold amulets found in a burial at Nag ed- 
Deir which dates to the First Dynasty. As is 
4.vi, usual, a base-plate was added to each. The 
«c fincst-quality repousse' work was always 
produced free-hand using variously shaped 
punches, but it was quickly realised that if rep- 
etition was the aim it was easier to make a stone 
or metal die into which the design had been 
previously incised or on which it was already 
carved in raised relief or even in the round. 
wh. The gold, shell-shaped amulctic pendants 
from the Nag ed-Dcir burial were certainly 
made by hammering into a mould. 

The Egyptians manufactured amulets from 
virtually every metal available to them, namely 
gold, clcctrum, silver, copper and bronze. 
Even iron was used, albeit rarely, as in the case 
of the headrest found on the mummy of 
Tutankhamun. 

As has already been seen, amulets were 
u, M. being made from gold as early as the First Dyn- 
4.1, m, asty. Almost certainly in theearliest period, the 
4$h,i Egyptians obtained the small quantities of the 
metal they required as tiny nuggets of alluvial 
gold. Soon improved extraction was achieved 


by digging up gold-bearing material and wash- 
ing it, a process known as ‘panning’, whereby 
the heavier metal fragments were separated 
from the lighter matter surrounding them. 
Eventually, though, it became necessary to 
mine into hard, gold-bearing quartz to obtain 
the metal w hich in ancient times no less than 
today was synonymous with pharaonic civilis- 
ation. For the Egyptians, gold was the material 
of the flesh of the gods, the colour of divinity. It 
is found in a number of localities between the 
Nile Valley and the Red Sea, but was obtained 
by the Egyptians from three regions in particu- 
lar, one to the east of Coptos, another to the 
east of Elkab and the third in Nubia north-east 
of Wadi Haifa. The earliest workings date to 
the Old Kingdom. 

Electrum is both a naturally occurring and Mp. 
an artificially produced compound of which 
the main constituents are gold and silver. In- 
deed, since most ancient Egyptian gold is im- 
pure, containing by nature various proportions 
of silver (up to as much as 20 per cent), it is 
often uncertain whether the metal in question 
is to be considered electrum or low-grade gold. 
According to the Egyptians themselves it was 
obtained from sources located to the south, 
notably Nubia and Punt. Because electrum is 
rather harder than gold it was particularly 
suited to w ithstand the daily wear and tear im- 
posed on amulets and amulctic jewellery. It 
was being manufactured into amulets at least as 
early as the Old Kingdom. 

Silver is found in all ancient gold to a au.toc 
greater or lesser degree; it has even been sug- 
gested that most so-called silver objects which 
predate the Middle Kingdom arc actually 
manufactured from naturally silver-rich gold, 
which the Egyptians presumably obtained 
from their gold mines. However, the com- 
monest source of ancient silver, metal-bearing 
ore, does not occur in Egypt. Consequently, 
from at least the time of the Middle Kingdom, 
silver was imported mostly from Asia Minor 
and so was always more highly prized than 
gold. Yet silver objects were rather more 
numerous in Egypt than the pieces which have 
survived might suggest: unlike gold, silver can 
corrode away beyond restoration, leaving little 
trace behind. Symbolically, silver was linked 
w ith the moon and was often employ ed as the 
material for representations of the lunar disc. 
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but rarely for amulets of Thoth or his animal 
manifestation, the baboon. Although it was 
always used more sparingly than gold, amulets 
were made from silver at least as early as the 
late Old Kingdom. 

Copper was the first metal known to the 
Egyptians and was used as early as the pre- 
dynastic Badarian Period, though not for 
amulets: copper amulets do not appear before 
the Old Kingdom. The addition of tin to 
copper produces bronze which is not only 


harder and stronger than the basic metal, but 
also melts at a lower temperature. However, 
like copper before it, bronze had only a limited 
use in the manufacture of amulets until the last 
millennium Kt w hen small figures of deities 
and sacred animals made by the lost wax pro- 
cess become characteristic of the period. 
Although native metal was almost certainly the 
earliest source, by the Old Kingdom at least, 
copper was being mined in Sinai and during 
the New Kingdom it was imported, along w ith 
bronze, from Syria, Cyprus and Asia Minor. 


102 A tkuil tri 4 
grjtmdmntc Mltuc of 
ling Scsottrift ill 
touring a favourite 
amulet to hu h hav not 
yd been securely 
identified. Th» 
example resembles a 
stylised fist holding a 
pointed implement, 
others an object 
wrapped in linen ora 
linen hag wiih two 
limned tapes fir 
meJj) i ath Dynasty 
(r. 1N7K 184301.) 



Postscript 


The Egyptians made amulets with the inten- 
tion that their magical powers should last for- 
ever. Even for those forms whose primary 
purpose was to be worn in life, the ultimate 
resting place was on the mummy in the tomb to 
be of use in the Afterlife. However, they w ould 
surely have been amazed to see members of 
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alien cultures, more than twenty centuries 
later, living in lands ungucssed at, not only still 
wearing ancient Egyptian amulets such as the 
ankh and scarab for their powers, manufac- 
tured thousands of years ago yet surviving until 
today, but even modern-made replicas of the 
same forms. 




Chronological Table 

The names with dales are rulers 


PREDYNASTIC PERIOD 

Badarian culture (<-.4500 11c) 

Naqada I culture 

Naqada II culture (r.3200 m ) 

EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD <n>) 

Narmcr (<.3100 iu ) 

1st Dynasty (r.3100 2X90 hc.) 

Djcr (r.jtooo 11c) 

and Dynasty (<-.2890-2686 hc) 

OLD KINGDOM (ok) 

3rd Dynasty (r. 2686-261 3 hc) 

Djuscr (<.2650 hc) 

4th Dynasty (<-.26132494 hc) 

Sneferu (<-. 2613 2588 ik:) 
khulu (f.2588 2563 lie) 
khafre (r. 2553-2528 hc) 

Mcnkatirc (<-.2527-2499 tic) 

5th Dynasty (r.2494-2345 hc) 

Wcnis (<-.2365-2345 hc.) 

6th Dynasty (<-.2345 2181 hc) 

1 ST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (up) 

7th-toth Dynasties ((-,2181-2040 nr.) 

MIDDLE KINGDOM (mk) 

1 tth Dynasty (<-.2133-1991 ik:) 
Mentuhotcp 11 (r.2040 tic) 

Wah 

12th Dynasty (r.1991 1786 hc) 
Ammenemcs 1 (<-.1991 1962 hc) 

Scnebtisy 

Ammenemcs 11 (r. 1929-1895 hc) 
khnumet 

Scsostris 11 (r. 1897 1878 i« ) 

Sithathuriunet 

Sesostris ill (r. 1878 1843 hc) 

Sithathor 

Ammenemcs in (r. 1 842 1 797 hc) 

Mcrcrct 

2 ND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (sip) 

13th Dy nasty (f.1786 1663 lit.) 
Nuhhotepli the Child 
Soblthotcp iv (r. 1720 hc) 

Nebankh 

14th Dy nasty (<■.1715 1650 ik ) 

1 5th Dynasty (r. 1648 1 540 ik:) 

16th Dy nasty (r.1650 1550 ik ) 

17th Dy nasty (r. 1650 1550 ik ) 
Nubkhcpcrre Inyotcf vn (r. 1650 He) 
Queen Sobkcmsaf 
Sobkemsaf 11 (r. 1 590 hc) 


NEW KINGDOM |sk) 

18th Dynasty (r. 1550-1295 ik ) 

Ahmose (r. 1 550- 1 525 tic) 

Queen Aahholep 
Hatshepsut ( 1 . 1 479 1 457 ik :) 

Tuthmosis ill (r. 1479 1425 HC.) 

(Queens Menwi, Mcrti and Menhet 
Amcnophis 11 (c.1427 1400 ik:) 

Scnncfcr 

Tuthmosis n (c.1400 1390 ik.) 
Amcnophis 111 (c 1390-1 352 ik.) 

Yuva and Tjuva 
kha 

Akhenatcn (r. 1352-1336 hc) 

Aper-el 

Tutankhamun (<\ 1336 1327 hc) 

RAMi.ssiin: PKRion 

19th Dynasty (<-.1295-1 186 hc) 

Sctv 1 (r i 294-1 -79 hc) 

Ramesses 11 (<-.1279-1213 ik:) 

Paser 

Khay 

20th Dynasty (<-.1186 1070 hc) 

Ramesses lit xt (r. 1 184 1 070 n< ) 

3 RD INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (1 ip) 
2ist Dynasty (r. 1069 945 tic) 

Psusennes 1 (r. 1039 991 HC.) 

W end jc bauend j ed 
Amenemopc (c.993 984 ik ) 

22nd Dy nasty (<-.945-715 ik ) 

Shcshonq 11 (r.890 ik ) 

Osorkon 11 (<-.874-850 lie) 

Hornakht 

23rd Dy nasty (<-.818-715 ik ) 

24th Dynasty (r.727-715 hc.) 

25th Dynasty (<.747 656 tic) 

Shahaka (<.716 702 hc) 

LATE PERIOD (i.p) 

Including: 

LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD (u>) 

26th Dy nasty (664 525 hc) (saitis) 

27th 30th Dynasties (525 343 IK.) 
pi ksivn kings (343-332 hc) 

GRAECO-ROM AN PERIOD (g-k) 

MACEDONIAN KINGS (332 305 lit ) 
Alexander the Great (332-323 tic) 
PTOLEMAIC KINGS 
Ptolemy I (305 282 ik ) 

Ptolemy 11-xii (284 51 bc) 

Men 

Cleopatra vn (5 1 30 hc) 

Queen Amanishakhcto(MERorrtc) 

KtiM vn 1 \tpt kors (30 Bt ad 323) 
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List of object numbers 

All numbers are prefixed by f.a and refer to objects in the British Museum. 


Front cover i v a) 5891)3. 8) 20634, 

c) 787ft, d)jfc.too 

tbei cover eai) 16311; b) 1 163S; 

C)*095 

Frontispiece 1 < 64606 
I (inil Andrews 
1 l.v 1009K, sheet 11. 

J i v 1)63103; h) 511705 

4 1 . 1) 57710c b) 15415;*) 57773* 
d) 5184714; e) hftftfti, 0 57811; 

I!) 518470; h) 57774. 0 57774P; 

I ) 51847s; 10 518476. 1) 518475 

5 1 v 1) 49336a; b) 63571; *) 57815; 
d) 5778a e) 57774'. 0 577741. 
*>3188. b) 57785; i) 49336c; 

I) 57773* 

ft iv 1) txspio. b) 14761, *0 71400, 
d) 64634. 

7 r.v 1) 60468, b) 11213, c) 41164; 
d) 14540, c) 60533, •> ' >67 3. 

8) *1719; b) 1371 j; i) 54918 

8 r.v 4) 64590. b) 65JJ3; c) 64626 

9 1 v 1) 1 1015. b) 514401 

to • v 1)64633; b) it 641; 0)57866; 

d)i909t>.v)7ioi5 . 0 36455 

1 1 1 v a) 14745; b) '10044, e) 60119; 

3)64600. c) 60430. 

Ills 4) <10583. h) 51954, c) 1 1071; 
d)ft4479 

13 1 v a) 60736; b) 74096, c) 16745; 
d) 11252; e) 60037 

14 t v 1) '14620; b) 21896; c) 53905 

15 t v 1) 54386; b) 65574; c) 18126. 

II) 61314; c) 60188 

16 t v 1) 54332; b) 14380; c) 65331. 
d) 1 10765 cl 65510 

17 1 v 1)16237, 6)6544 1 ;c) '10908 

18 t v 1) 66631, b) 1 1608 1. c) 1 1 1 58. 

19 1 v j) 51S1 1. b) 71026. c) 1 131 + 
10 r .v 1) 191471, b) 61035; c> 65773; 

d) 1 1 1 78; c) 60376, (j 60069; 
5)61891 

21 iv 1)61622. b) 11 boo; c) 36448; 

.1)64617; e) 1 18146; f) 3(1451 , 

21 tv 2) 14748; b) 61 1914; c) 14761 . 

13 t.v «) 59386, b) 57366; c) 11897 

14 1 m) 61448, b) 61441. c) 62896 
2; ■ v 1)61819. b) 11021. c) 24738; 

d) 35405 

26 l.v 4 59013, b) 26236. c) 64(103, 
d> 3X006, c) 16314. 

27 1 v 1) <14605. b) 24592. c) 51823; 
d) 64604. 

28 1 v 1)67387. b) 21931; c) 11965; 
d)(ilSi)7, c)6t8n, 0 5*4859; 
5)57902; h) 14758 

29 i v a) 11918; b) 61 592; c) 61 494; 
d) 26239. 

30 l.v a) 64586, b) 1 1297; c) 60135; 
d)6663t. 

31 i v 1)6461 1. b) 11864; 0)61409, 
d)7!024 

32 1 v 1) 64609. b) 11897 

33 1 v 1) 1 iifoo. b) 56933. e) 36453 

34 nil 60203. b) 364S4; c) 1 1821 

35 n 1) 60203. b) 36454; c) 11821 

36 1 vi) 67117. b) 63475 

37 1 v 1) 10(155; b) 544*8; c) 16114. 
d)6til7. 


38 t v 1)68501. b) 489118, c) 65529; 
d) 66624. c) 59782, 0 53*88, 
g) 261(76, h ) 25426. 1) 65798 
59 1 > i) 1 1*56; b) 64592; 0)22992. 
d) 57755;*) 64595; 06.55*5 

40 1 v 1) 500411; b) 3360, c) 1 1057, 
d) 26307; e) 57903, 0 2623 ' 

41 t.v ■) 577142; h) 57874; c) 64628, 
d)24*97i *> 579*4' 0 57**9 

42 I v 1) 24774; b) 30478, c) 30477. 

43 1 11)30484 5; b) 14696; 

c) , 30482 3; d) 3363; c) 59418. 

44 1 v 1) 38073, b) (16816; c) 71422, 

d) 668t4. 0)66817, 0 15517; 
8)6437*- 

45 ' * 4) 65316. b) 63476; c) 54644. 
d) 37308. c) 514850, 0 65*15; 

g) 66620; h) 2923; i) 16977; 

it 54547 

46 I V 1) 29222; b) 14846; c) 12752. 
d) 13430; c) 901 12; 0 16966. 

g) 1 5603; h) 7331, 1) 29040; 
i) 15*36 

47 iv 7865 

4* i v 1) 30486 7. b) 57699-57700; 

l) 65279; d) 3081; e) 50416-7- 
49 1 v i) 841 1. b) 3084; c) 145*7. 

d) 65332, c) 20646, 0 7499. 

8) '4586. 

5» *-* 54144 7 

51 141)64596.6)64608.0) 11765; 
d)6l 169 

51 1 v 1)71017.6) 57334 

53 101)11757; b) ii468;c) 6(>734; 
d) 1 1879. 

54 1 v a) 48793. b) 4(1951; o) 53840; 

d)(iftii7;e) 69753; 06*150. 

g) 59088; h> 45363; i) 31361. 
i) 40889. 1)481(93 

55 t v a) 4(1781; b) 51970. o) 51*10; 
d)i7*7o;c) 3648; 0 17170; 

g) 48908. h)66t 11; i) 17K29 

56 iva)Sooi.b) 7915; c) 15618. 

57 i v 1) 15402, b) 15507 

58 i v 1) 58992, 6)7124. o| 64659. 

d>7iio. 

59 1 v 650110; b) 1 5548; 0) 1 5544, 
d) 1 5528; c) 344 i.O 22.577. 
8)3475 

60 1 v a) 17187; b) 64830; c) 29056. 
d) 34902, e) 2085. 0 1 1975 

61 i v a) 15619; b) 80*8; 0)8003, 
d)6*7i7;e) 26807, 0 29440. 

62 iv a) 624(10, b) <12494; 0) 58(11x1. 
d) 57592 

63 (arol Andrews 

(4 l.v a) 57*66, b) 3361. c) 57793. 
d) 8538; 0)8315; 0.59*59, 
8)64629; h) 59500. i) 64604, 

i) 14754; M 14586;!) 65553. 
ni) 71029. n) 30848; u) 65539. 
[1)65332. 4)7499 

65 1 v a) 147901; b) 5737; c) 7599. 
d)*7i 18; e) 7575; 0 67037. 

8) <17107. h) 67099; i) 57887b, 

j) (i7loo. W 578S71, 1) 14790b. 

m) i479od. n) 14790c; o) 7559. 

P> 14037 

(81 iv 1) 16381; b) 8118; 0) 16354. 


d) 54914. e) 64186; 0 <401(6. 

8) 579*9. b) 64180; i) 6144. 
i) 59411; i) 19165, 1) 5*929. 
10)642X4 

67 1 V a) 62444, h) 57803; c) 5777.3c. 
d) 57812; c) 54747.0 I47«3. 
8)57710 

68 1 v 10470. sheet 33 
<«l n a) 3077. h) 24787 

70 1 v a) 21(054, b) 18066, c) 65134, 
d ) 5770 1, c) <16 1 78. 0 54743 

71 i v a) 46713; b) 71029; c) 64597. 
d) 59772- 

71 i.v 2) 65519. b)xt6i 

73 1 v 1) 30035; h) 15717; c) 14862. 
d) 15718. c) 59500. 

74 1 v 2) 57*32; b) 28403; c) 52847. 
d) 14703. c) 577*7; 0 577*4. 
8)63121.8)30416. 

75 1 < 1) 2202; b) 23125; e) 7404. 
d) 8141; e) 27595. 

76 i v 1) 12035; W 12059.0)61473; 
d) 1 1612; 0)34266 

77 1 < a) 5802s; b) 8168, c) 13469; 

J) 30643 

78 t v j) 1 1417, b) 14754; 0) 57793. 
d) 59*5 1 

79 1 < 1) 1 H(25. b) 64610; 0) 50460 

80 i.v a) 646211. h) 71030; c) 71035. 

81 mi) 8144; b) 54864; e) 54212; 
d) 1 5965; «) >3747; Ohio 

Si i v 1)58141; b) 261177; 0) 14708. 

d) H.IOJ;*) 7509.0 743* 

83 l.v a) 8222, b) 19966; o) 8101, 

d) 8218,0) 24002. 

84 1 < a) 64587; b) 4X66'. 0) 11235; 
d) <10739. 

85 1 < a)8ibi, b) 18095. v) 81(14, 
d) 30*48. 

86 i.v a) 12043; bl 64843; 0) 3128; 
d)542ii;c) 13593 

87 i.v 1) *327, b) 2230 e) 8332 
8* 1 v 1) 37391; b) 8329; c) 833S 

89 1 v 2) 65780; b) 71390. 0) 8288; 
dISioi. e| 655.39; O7640. 

90 1 v 1) 18130; b) 7516; c) 8299, 
3)11417; cl 8295; 0 22886. 
5)66623; 

91 i v 1)61499, b) 1193S, O 12016 
<>2 I V a) 57910; b) 16895. cl H(4<i*, 

d) 57922. 0) 3390*; 0 4365. 
*5*353; b) 50152 

93 1 ' 1) 1 6359. b) 658 1 3. 0) 29045. 
d) 1 59*2. d 57737; 0 6"I57; 

8) 171*5 

94 i.v a) <16672 

95 1 > a) 83 > 5; b) *32 1 . 0 ) 8314, 
d) 20647. e) 20643 

<(6 M a) 7522. b) 1X551; c) 31113; 

d)2H7. 0)11852,0 13127 
97 1 v a) 16980; b) 1238, 0) 13381, 
d) 13334. cl 16965; 0 57*104; 
5)7511,8)8177. 

•1* 1 v j) 1 70(81; b) 38005, 0)90110; 
d) 1 1 164 

99 I v J) 2207, b) 8230, 0)8075; 
d)<v430, 0)23141; 0 54219 

100 1 v 50742. 

101 n a) 2613,3; b) 36071,0) 14556 

102 i v 684 
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\ jhhmcp «J) 33. ho, h a. 63, 88 
Ahvdosi/. 17, 34, 46, ioi, 103, 
104. >a. /. ha. 45 J. *>tJ. ta 
mcii scctK 43 

*tu ia. ii). 20.21,32, 14.41 a, 
<17. ¥*. ("*. V>». f. / 

Ughanivtan 10a 
ajnel 75, /h* 

Akhntint Vm 

Amanishakheiu Kij ao, 43, 30, 

d-Vniaina ih. 1/0 
Ameu-Rc k ih. 17. aa, 30, u, 

74. «o i.ga. /jr.>VG% *. 


Vmcncmupc 37, 4#. 73. K5 
Amcithoirp r?J 
\mctiophie II 73 
Amcitophiv III 55, 61. 4a 
\mmit $(• 

Amuitrt 1 5 
ancestor Iwm 15b. tnjt 
And jet ) 47 

an** 16. aq, 4<x. 44, 8h. ;A. jjm, 
r. $h*. ftju. Sffi. t 
antciopc/gascllc 8 4. he. 41 . 

U/. 

\nuni\ 9. 10, 46 7. 56. <17. (14. 

rf. 11 *. jo*. .#*. jjt, uif. 70c 
An\ h$ 
ftf qh, 97< 

Apcr-cl 43, 7a, 8a, 85 
Apts hull 44. 54, 85, jim. 54* 
Apuphis 15, 36 
archer 30, 47, A 52a 
armii.rf 
Armani 75. 74 
Ashmuitcin ut llcrmopolts 
A»ia Minor 106 
Astaric 55 

a/r/-crown ih, «, 14, 30. 31, .37. 
4a, 81, 83, tqf. /2a, J. /ja. 

Jit, 2?*. 2h*. l/i. J, JJM. tiff 
opt 

Alum 2h, 3 a, M» 


At (17. 73, aog. h/r. hj*. 71 
twin h8 

lia (proto) /rr sphine 

IxalKNMi 17. 44. (17. 84. 40, 94, 47. 

10A. 24. 511. 41*. Mm. got. w 
hihoon head 3?, 45,50/. 5/ 4 
cl-Hadan 13, 3* 
liaharu(>jM> 103. 104 
HancbJxiki 31,17/. 41 f. *141 
Hat ha (IxpJiittm) 41, 40J. gj/ 
Bailee 1 a, 14, 25, u 4, 35. 41, 
74. 8a, 05, 47, Ami* (*i tr m. 
fta, Ha~k. g*. Jtf. up jo, 40a, 
i, r. pi. tfh (. y*. >nf. I 
Hal 9. 20, hi 
haUnitOii 41, hip 

Hem llivtn 34 

him 71. 73. hf. loot 
Heflin amulets tablet 7 
Be* ii. 38. 39 40. 4*. 44. 55. 79. 
«g,Af. /5a. /. J4*. JJ. jom. 

Ho- 1 o»d 05, «/*r 
boar 16, 52* 

/?**»* m/Cavcrni 51 
Bm>k *f lniU\ 51 
B*»k »j ike Dead h, 17. a8. 37. 
4a. 56. M, *4, 73, 8a, 83. 85. 
Nh, 4/0. 95,96,99, 103 
Hon* •*/ Slgkj y 
buukrjma 10, ha 
Huthts hull a$, 75 
buckle heads 41, 7a, T44 
bull 4, 14 5. 44. W.™.7$ .2/a. 
gj< 

double 40, g it 
hull head 0, 54, 61 . 54*. jof 

bull 011 veal 51 


calf hi t tea. r 

Canopic deities ta. 45 h. 7/. 

lU. 50.51 
4 jrJu in flm Ir 43 . 51 
canouchc 77. 77 8. <■ 
cat 1 a. 31 3. 44. /f«wiir mtvr /. 
Cm. J 4 

cat -headed cobra 35. 41* 
celcMial barque 4a, go, g of.g 

r t ix. 36. 37. Vi, 44. J5 
4. «*h 

oibra and culture 7b, ta 
cobra and culture collar 47 
cobra collar 47 
cobra/uracuc 34 5. 44, 48, 

75 6. #h*. yiw. Mw ir. ;* 
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